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HISTORICAL SUMMARY OF THE CENTRAI. 
ASIAN QUESTION. 


This summary is intended to furnish a concise 
history of events in the East from the beginning «1 
the present century till now, with especial referen: 
to Affghanistan and India, It will confine itself, »»- 
nearly as possible, to a record of prominent fact, +i 
the political relations between England and Rusa... 
and of the course of general policy necessital:! 
by our position in Indio, leading up, as briefly :~ 
possible, to her present and future prospects .< 
affected by the advances of Ruesia. 

Special reference will be made to the eventa of 
1836-39, and the explanations during thet pericl 
between the English and Ruesian Cabinets; to t!:- 
policy pursued towards Affghanistan in the fo: 
distinct periods of 1836, 1654, 1865, and 1868; tu 
the active movements of Rusgia in Asia in 1838-3’, 
1864-68, and 1673, in contravention of peaceful 
declarations made just before those movements; tu 
the general external policy inaugurated since 186:! 
towarde the States surrounding India, not omittinz 
brief references to Persia and Turkey, and a sum- 
mary of the eecond and third series of explanation 
between England and Ruseia in 1865 and 1860-73, 
with remarks on the present political situation a+ 
affecting India, 

Although the subjects thus enumerated may be 
enlarged upon ad infinitum, the object of this memvu- 
randum is rather to’ refer to them briefly as histu- 
rical facts requiring the consideration of the Seere 
tary of State, by whose desire the paper is draws 
up, with such occasional observations a3 may con- 
nect the threads of a complicated aud ever changin? 
question. 

It may be interesting to remember that the firs: 
Russian invasion of Asia was made in 158], Thr 
Russian colonies of Perm were at that period 
subject to constant inroads from the neighbourin: 
tribes of Siberia; they engaged the services of th 
Cossacks of the Don to free them from the: 
enemies; they drove Lack the Siberians, and bs 
1587 established themeelves in a country extendin- 
to Tebolsk. ‘Thus the first conquest in Asia, com. 
menced by private enterprise, was adopted an 
perfected by the Russian Government, and th 
reasons assigned for it were the same as those eve: 
since adopted—the necessity for protecting a froo 
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2 
lier population against predatory and barbarous 
tribes, 

Under successive Czars fresh additions were made 
to Russian conquest in Asia, until in 1689 she 
reached Kiatchta and the River Amour, and in 
1794 had placed her first foot in Turkestan territory 
Uy establishing herself on the Khirgese steppes. 


While Russia was thus obtaining possession of 
the inhospitable regions of the North, England, 
through the enterprise of her merchants, gained a 
more genial footing in the south. 

This is not the place for recounting the glorious 
deeds of British arms, which, whilst Russia was 
obliged to content herself with seuding ill-fated ex- 
peaitions to Khiva, conquered one hy one the war- 
ike and powerful races of Hindostan, establishing, 
without rival and without remonstrance, an empire 
which has grown to be the greatest diadem in her 
Crown, nearly wreeted from her at one lime by 
France, and coveted, since the days of Peter the 
Great, by Ttussia. 

“Whoever shall reign there,” so ran the sup- 
posed will of the Czar, “will be the real sovercig’ 
of the world.” How well Itussia bas obeyed the 
orders of her master to “approach as much as 
“possible to Constantinople and India; to excite 
“incessant ware, sometimes in Persia and seme- 
“times in Turkey ; to seek and keep up with care 
‘‘the alliance of Austria; to endeavour to make 
“ one side or the other beg for her assistance, and 
“to exercise a sort of protection over countries 
* which shall pave the way for future dominion ; to 
“neutralize Austria's jealousy at the conquest of 
“ Constantinople,” &e., &c., is 2 matler of bistory, 
which, but fur the opposition of England, might 
have been one of success. 

Although Russia and France had indeed pro- 
jected a combined expedition against India,* by the 
Caspian Sea, of 70,000 men, an expedition which 
might, under ordivary circumstances, have been 
successful, yet its abandonment on account of the 
Peninsular War, and the relinguishment of further 
hostile designs, left no ground for diplomatic colli- 
sion ov interchange of explanations between England 
and Russia until 1838. 

Passing over, therefore, the events in European 
and Indiaw history which intermediately took place, 
it ia necessary to address ourselves exclusively to a 
study of events which, by an interchange of views, 
forced us for the firet time to admit the equality of 
Russia with ourselves in ruling the destinies of the 
East. 

England was between 1600 and 1638 in the 
zenith of her power. Whilet bolding undisputed 
vupremacy on the seas, she had added largely to 
her colonial possessions, and extended her Indian 


















Empire up to the Punjaub and Scinde, besides 
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Russia, on the other hand, had made less way 
beyond annexing the Crimea,—by treachery and the 
slaughter of 80,000 Tartare,—partially subduing the 
Caucasus, and posseasing herself of some of the 
northern provinces of Persia, besides the exclusive 
navigation of the Caspian, and the establishment of 
4 port at Krasnovodsk (1819) on the eastern shore 
of that sea, 

‘The influence which ahe gained at Teberan in 
1836 led hee for the first time into active interfer- 
ence with British interests, as may be seen from the 
following brief narrative of facta. 


Towards the latter end of 1836, Lord Auckland 
sent Captain (since Sir Alexander) Burnes on a 
mission to Cabul, ostensibly for commercial, but in 
reality for political, purposes, 

No sooner had our Agent arrived at his desti- 
nation than the rumours of a Persian attack on 
Herat, which had led to the Mission, became a 
practical fact. 

Count Simonich, the Russian Ambassador at 
Teheran, had prevailed on the Shab tu undertake 
an expedition against Herat (1837), uutwithstanding 
the repeated remonstrances of the British Minister ; 
and, furthermore, aided him with money, pro. 
mises, Russian Officers, and a contingent of Russian 
deserters, 





The constant and unexpected reverses of the 
Perso-Russian (reops belore Herat so completely 
disappointed the Shah as to incline him at length to 
listen to dhe advice of the British Minister relative 
to raising the siege and terminating the war, but the 
sudden arrival of Count Simonich himself at the 
Herat camp (20th April 1838) at once put an end 
to all hopes of such o fortunate contingency. 

The Russian Ambassador, acting openly as the 
military adviser of the Shah, employed the Officers 
of his Mission in the construction of new bat- 
teries, furnished further sums of money tu the 
Persian troops, and by his countenance and advice 
confirmed the Shah in his resolution to per- 
severe in hostilitice, obliging the British Minister, 
tired of vain remonstrances, to leave the camp, 
At the same moment an “ unknown Captain of 
Cossacks,” Caplain Vicovicb, rode up to Cabul, 
without pomp or retinue, with letters from the 
Russian Exuperor and Count Simonich, aad by 
specious promises of Russian support and Persian 
assistance against the Sikhs to the Dost, superseded 
the influence of Captain Burnes, aud obliged him 
to leave Cabul in disgust without having effected 
the commercial or political objects of his mission. 

Count Simonich, whilst superintending the siege 
of Herat, concluded a treaty with the Sirdars of 
Candahar (July 1838) guarauteeing to them, under 
Russian seal, the possession of Candahar and Herat 
under nominal Persian suzerainty, 

The British Ambassador described the effect of 
this treaty as making Russia, ia the event of the 
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« fall of Herat, indisputable mistress of the des- 
‘“tinies, political and commercial, of all Central 
" Asin, for Great Britain having been foreed back 
“to the Indus, Khiva and Bokhara must submit if 
‘attacked, whilst. Persia and Affghanistan will 
already be at her disposal.” 

Through the indomitable pluck, however, of one 
single British Officer, Eldred Pottingor, who at 
times, when al) seemed lost, dragged the faint- 
hearted Yar Mabomed to the rescue, the Persian 
storming parties were again and again repulsed ; 
indeed, in one assault (24th June 1838) the Russian 
battalion which led the forlorn hope was beaten 
back with the loss of its leader, General Borowski, 
and 250 men. 


On the suceees of the siege of Herat depended 
the launching of a Russian expedition against 
Khiva and Bokhora, and we may well understand 
the dismay with which the news of the failure of 
the siege and the retirement of the Persian forees 
from before Herat (9th September 1838) was re- 
ceived by the Russian Cabinet, 


So seriously, however, was the hastile attitude of 
Russia viewed in England, that Lord Palmerston 
addressed a Note to the Russian Cabinet, re- 
questing an explanation of circumstances which 
had “an important bearing upon the relations 
between Russia and Great Britain.” 


“Tt appears,” wrote Lord Palmerston, “ that 
“ whereas Russin has of late years invariably pro- 
“ fessed a desire to concert with Great Britain the 
“course of policy which the two Governments 
pursue with regard to Persia, so that the identity 
“of their measurcs might be a manifest proof of 
“their friendship and union, Russian Agents in 
“ Persia and Affghanistan have lately been eng: 
“' in measures studiously concealed trom the Britis 
“ Government, and planned ina spirit unfriendly 
“to Great Britain and for objects hostile to her 
* interests.” 

Our Ambassador was insiructed to express a 
hope that the Cabinet of St. Petersburg would see 
in this communication “a fresh proof of the anxious 
“desire of the British Guvernment to maintain 
“unimpaired the friendly relations which so happily 
* subsist between the two countries, because expla- 
“nations sought for in frankness and in a Sriendly 
“spirit tend to remove misunderstanding and to 
“ preserve harmony between nations.” 


Count Nesselrode replied to this note in a lengthy 
Despatch, He commenced by saying that,— 

“The idea of assailing the security and the tran- 
 quillity of the state of possession of Great Britain 
“in India had never presented itsel€ and will never 
in Present itself to the mind of our August Master. 
“ He desires only what is just and what is possible. 
“ For this twofold reason he cannot entertain any 
“ combination whatever directed against the British 
“ power in India, It would not be just, because 
“nothing would have given cause lor it; it would 
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“not be possible, by reason of the immense dia- 
“ tance which separates us, the eacrifiees which 
must be made, the difficulties which must be 
“ overcome, and all this to realize an adventurous 
“scheme which could never be in accordance with 
“ sound and reasovable policy. A single glance at 
“ the map ought to be sufficient to divsipate, in this 
“respect, all prejudice, and to convince every i 
“ partial and enlightened man that no ho lesign 
“againet England can divect the poliey of our 
“ Cabinet in Asia,” 

He proceeded to explain, that Count Simonich, 
far trom being ordeved to oppose British interests 
at Herat, had received the Emperor's instructions 
to induce the Shah to come to a_peacelul unders 
standing, ond further, that the Persian Govern. 
ment had been actually called upon by the Em- 
peror, during the progress of the siege, lo dismiss 
the battalion of Russian deserters. Count Nessel- 
rode explained and excused the active part which 
the Russian Ambassador bad tuken in the siege, as 
well as the Candahar ‘Treaty and the mission of 
Captain Vicovich to Cabul. He pvinted out that 
Count Simonich had been re-called from his post,” 
and concluded with the fullowing declaration, — 


“ Great Brilaln, ke Russia, must have at heart 
«the same interest, that of inaintaining peace in 
* the centre of Asia, and of avoiding the occurrence 
“ of a general conflagration in that vast portion of 
"the globe. To prevent this great calamity, it is 
“ necessary carefully to maintain the tranquillity of 
« the intermediate counties which separate the pos- 
« sessions of Russia from that of Great Britain ; to 
“ consolidate the tranguilllty of those countries, not 
"to excite them against each other by nourishing 
“ their mutual animosities; to be contented with 
“ competing in industry, but not to engage in a 
« struggle for political influence ; finally, beyond 
“everything else, to respect the independencet 
of the intermediate countries which separate us. 
“ Such is, in our opinion, the system which the two 
“ Cabinets have o common interest invariably to 
«pursue, ‘in order to prevent the possibility of a 
“ conflict between two Great Powers which, that 
“they may remain Iriends, require not to touch 
“each other, and not to come into collision with 
“ each other in the centre of Asia.” 

Lord Palmerston, replying to this Despatch, 
said, that although there were passages in it 
which, under other circumstances, Her Majesty's 
Government would have felt it their duty to notice, 
yet, as matters stood, they preferred letting those 
passages go by as belonging to discussions then 
appily closed, on the reservation that silence did 
ot imply acquiescence. Lord Palmerston expressed 
the satisfaction with which Her Majesty's Govern. 
accepted the declarations of the Imperiat 
tthat if did not harbour apy designs hostile 
15649. uu 
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to the interests of Great Britain in India and Persia, 
and he added,— 


« [such shall continue to be the policy of Russia, 
“and if her Agents in the East shall faithfully obey 
“their instructions, there seems every reason to 
‘hope that nothing ean hereafter occur in those 
“ quarters that can be calculated to disturb the 
“ good understanding between the two countries.” 


Count Nesselrode, an being subsequently in- 
formed that the question was about to form the 
subject of serious discussion in the British Parlia- 
ment, wrote a second Despatch repeating em- 
phatically his former declarations, armouncing the 
refusal of the Emperor to ratily the Candahar 
Treaty, and containing an intimation that Count 
Simonich’s successor at Teheran had reecived 
orders to declare to the Shah as well as to the 
Aftghans,— 


“That the compact which his predecessor had 
“ guaranteed had not received the sanction of our 
« August Master, 

«That the intention of the Emperor has been, 
“and will continue to be, not to maintain with 
« Adgbanistan any other than purely commercial 
“ relation: 

“That bis wishes have been ill expressed or ill 
“understood if any political tendency whatever 
“has beeu allached to them 5 

“ Finally, that Russia will not take any part in 
“ the civil wars of the Affghan Chiefs nor in their 
“ family feads, which have no claim to our inter. 
« vention.” 


Count Nesselrode concluded his Despatch by 
repealing the declaration expressed in his former 
one as to the policy of the two Cabinets being— 


«Yo abstain fram disturbing the tranguillity of 
“the people of the centre of Asia by nourishing 
their animosities ; to be contented with competing 
‘in industry in these vast countries, but not to 
“engage in a struggle for political influence ; to 
“yespect the independence of the intermediate 
‘countries which separate us; such is, we once 
“again repeat, the system which England and 
“ Russia have a comnion interest invariably to 
“pursue in order to prevent the possibility of a 
conflict between these great Powers which, that 
“they may remain friends, require to remain cach 
‘within its own limits, and not to advance against 
“each other in the centre of Asia.” 


Such were the official explanations hetween the 
English and Russian Cabinets on their relations in 
Central Asia more than thirty years ago, They are 
worthy of consideration, as showing the true policy 
by which the two Powers ought to have been guided. 
They were immediately followed by two warlike ex. 
peditions, one launched against Affghanistan® by 
England, the other against Khiva by Russia. This 
result may be laid to heart. as assisting us to realize 
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the worthlessness of similar move recent engage. 
ments, 

Reviewing the events of 1896-39, it cannot be 
ed that they e unfortunate their issues 
for both Rassia and England. 

Russia had, under the guise of friendly assistance 
to Persia, seeretly planned the fall of Herat, the 
Candahar Treaty, and the extablishment of its in- 
fluence at Cabul, to be followed by long-prepaved 
expeditions against Khiva and Bokhara. The unex. 
pected defeat of the Persians before Herat, wholly due 
toa single British Officer, upset this well organized 
scheme, aud compelled the Russian Government 
not only to disavow the proceedings of her Minister 
at Teheran, but to tear up the Treaty, and to publish 
declarations which, however outwardly frank, weve 
virtually embarrassing, inconvenieut, and known to 
be distasteful, to her. 

On the other hand, the open interference of Russia 
practically caused the failure of Burne's Mission at 
Cabul, and so alarmed Lord Auckland as to hurry 
him into a policy which, however well intentioned, 
was badly conceived and unfortunoie in ite termi 
nation. 

Whilst wisely desiring, in the light of past events, 
to sce a strong and friendly Government established 
at Cabul, he, as unwisely, sought to cavry out thiy 
policy by armed intervention (1838), which drove our 
Lest friend the Dost from the country, forcibly es. 
tablished on the throne an unpopular Ruler, made 
our name hateful to the Afghans, and, notwith- 
standing our easy occupation of the country, ended 
(1842), through the fault of au incompetent Com. 
mander, in disaster and extermination, 

Our newly acquired Russian allies fared, however, 
no better, for a second disaster had previously oc. 
curred in another part of Central Asia, 

Couut Nessclrode, hearing of the advance of the 
English into Afghanistan, quickly seized the oppor- 
tunity to throw over his peaceful declarations, and 
hurried on General Perolski (1839) to destruction 
in an ill-fated expedition against Khiva, 

It is impossible and winecessary to enter here 
into the details of thut ead expedition, nor of the 
later but still more sad disasters in Cabul. It is 
sufficient for us to lament the delusive words of peace 
of two Powers who, before the ink was dry, launched 
warlike expeditions far from calculated to preserve 
the “ tranquillity or independence’ of the countries 
lying between their respective limits, . 

The failure of the Khiva expedition forced Russi 
to relinquish for years the long cherished dream, 
bequeathed to her by Peter the Great,* of annexing 
that Khanate and eetublishing a hold over the 
commerce of ‘Furkestan and Western China, whilst 
our own strous occupation of Allgha n gave 
rise to a distrust and hatred in that country from 

h we have never since been able to recover, 
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More lamentable still, it has imparted to our 
counsels the pusillanimous policy of “ watching 
evente” whilst doing nothing, which has marked the 
whole of our Eastern relations from that period till 
now. 





The disasters of Khiva and Cabul kept back the 
Governments of England and Russia for some time 
from much further active interference in the affairs 
of their neighhours. 


Russia, however, eight years afterwards, sent a 
military expedition to the Syr Daria, and estab- 
lished ‘herself at Fort Aralsk (1847); secured a 
position on the Islam of Saghalien, and founded 
the port of Nicolaevsk at the mouth of the Amour 
(1850), apprising the Chinese Government of the 
fact a year after its accomplishment; occupied the 
important position of Almaty or Fort Vernoé in 
Turkestan (1952); attacked and captured Fort 
Ak Metchet (Cerofski) alter an obstinate resistance 
organized by the present. ruler of Yavrkund (1853), 
and would probably have advanced still further 
had not the Crimean war absorbed her attention 
and prevented her carrying out further opera- 
tions. 





The causes of the Crimean way, which have been 


variously eaplamed, are too complicated to discuss . 


in thia memorandum, notwithstanding tbat that war 
forms an important link in the Central Asian ques- 
tion,”— the possession of Constantinople and the dis- 
memberment of the Turkish Govermnent forming 
no mean part of a programme having for its foun. 
dation the destruction of Mahomedau power in the 
East and the expulsion of all competitors from 
Asia, Its results were as lamentable to ourselves 
as to Russia, for we missed the opportunity of 
destroying her power by driving her from the 
Caucasus, and only sueceeded after much blood- 
shed in forcing her compliance to a treaty which 
she tore up at the first favourable opportunity. 


What concerns the scope of this memorandum 
more closely is to review our position (1854) in India 
towards Affghanistan, which began, for the first 
time since our disaster of 1842, to claim attention 
at our hands and to add another chain to the 
‘Central Asian question.” 


Dost Mahomed, who in 1639 had been carried a 
prisoner to Calcutta, was, after the evacuation of 
Afghanistan, allowed to return to Cabul and to 
form any government that he chose. He soon 
found means of strengthening his power; he an- 
nexed Balkh (1850) to his possessions, and estab- 
Nished a strong government of his own. Finding 
himeeif weakened, however, by the antagonisin of 
hie brothers at Candahar and the co nt interfe 
ence of Persia, he expressed a de to return 
to terms of friendship with the English, the loss of 
which he had great reason to regret. 
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This desire roused tho attention of Lord Dal- 
housie’s Government which was most anxious to 


strengthen our relations with Affghanistan and 
Khelat. 


Jord Dalhousiv'’s The opi 
Minute, 14th 





ions then expressed in the Minutes of 
the Government ave not uninetructive at atime 
when the very same queation has become a matter 
of grave consideration. Although the Minutes are 
Leucr from Indin, too lengthy to quote in exfensa, the followi 
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i Lord Dalhousie wrote,— 


Colonel Abbott, fi The probabilizy nnd practicability of an invasion of ¢ 
Richmond” | Western Frontier of Indin by a Russinn nemy have at all periods, 
kespear, Ke., iv modern times, been frequently und keenly disputed. Since 
the Int period nt which eunvictions of the serious progress of 
Rassinn desigus upon India were entertained and acted upon in 
1838, much information heen obtained as to the probabilities 
ol auch an occurrence, und inch experience of the dithenltics 
ani dangers of the enterprise has been bitterly gained by our- 
F selves. : shape 
: Lieutenant Conolly stated, as the conelusion to which he hd 
been brought, that’ the invasion of India by Russia is not an 
event which we have to [car immediately. Years are necessary 
for Itussin’s advance to points whence she may make a fuir sinrt: 
but she ia steadily working tu gain them by a policy which is 
every way opposed to British interests’ For the working uy of 
this ‘policy, Lieutenant Conolly held that the Russians bead ‘two 
great routes to Indin ; but prior to attempting the invasion of it 
they inust push themselves or their influence further east, They: 
will either establish themselves or their authority at Khiva, and, 
making that their baae, will go up the Oxua uw Balkh, and on 
over the Bameean mounting, véd Cubul, to the Indus, or, taking 
the Persian frontier for a base, they will follow the great roa 
throngh Afghaniaton.’ ” 






























Lord Dalhousie then went on to quote the opinion 
of Lieutenant Conolly as to the ease with which 
Russia could march across the steppes, and capture 
Khiva, and as to the slight physical obstacles in the 
way of the march of au unopposed army rom Herat 
and Candahar, through Afghanistan on India, ++ » 


{The Russians,” added Lichtennitt, Conolly, “tare chielly 
dependent upon the people of Afghanistan for the means of 
invading Judi. Doubtless, therefore, it is our policy to muke 
friends with neighboura through whom the enemy, from which- 
ever anticipated quarter they come, mus? pase. aL large army 
cannot make 9 dash at Hindostun through such a country as 
Allghanistan, nor could it attempt to carry war into India with 
fn enemy in its rear. ‘The Affzluns have nothing to 

much to fear, from letling the Russians enter their country ; but 
they must be specially built up, or they will tose their meunsvi 
resistance....Whether, therefore, we consult the policy of to-day 
or that of nhundved years hence, we ehould raise up a strong 
bartier between the Russians and ourselves. The surest bond 
between two nations is common interest. Our political interests 
nul those of the Aflghuns as a nation ave closely connected. 
We can make ourselves a source of wealth to them, and that 
syealth will return into our own hands, ‘The traders must be 
the medium for keeping it in circulation.” |, 
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Alter quoting Lieutenant Conolly’s opinions at 
length, Lord Dalhousie added,— 


“These sentiments are the opinion of an intelligent Ollicer of 
well known enterprise and reputation, who framed them upon 
personal ext tion of the countries whose dangers and ditli- 
culties he deseribes, and after much personal obse jon of the 
serernl nations of’ whose projects or of whose feelings he tents. 
‘They lead to strengthen the prevalent belief that the designs of 
Russia towards Indin would always be steadily pursued 5 that no 
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attempt would be made to prosecute them by force in the face of 
ies ag existed when Lieutenant Conolly wrote, nor 





the Enst ; that such an advanco by way of Khit 
doubt be found practicable, that n rubsequent advanco through 
Ally! would he easy prosided the people were friendly, 
tho it sould not be dune otherwise than by deliberute progre 
bat the proper mode of thwarting all 

raising a secure harrier for our defenes ay 
against Russin would be to make friends of the Rulers 
people of Afghanistan.” 


Lord Dalhousie then pointed out his belief of the 
improbability of Russia establishing herself at 
Khiva, aud of the greater difficulty of the task than 
supposed by Conully, but added, — 


Nevertheless, great ns are the obstacles in the way of any 
uropena army appronching in foree from tho westward,—itn- 
probuble as we are warranted in believing all present rumours of 
prajected invasion to be,—and certain ag wo may justly consider 
the ultimate defeat of any such sttempr, it will be wise on our 
part to provide that nothing is left undone which would tend to 

uke Afighnnistan an eflectaal barrier against Russian aggres- 
ion, or which would encourage and induce the Affghan tribes to 

common cause with us against au enemy whose success 
would be fatal to the common interests of Loth Afghan and 
British power.” 
























Sir James Outrain’s memorandum dwelt at great 
Tength on the “practicability ar otherwise of the 
“invasion of our Judian Empire feom Affghan- 
* jstan.”” 

Although too lengthy to quote here, it will repay 
perusal. Briefly it may be said that he considered 
that our limit— fe) caret : 


“ yet day 

“Should be the Indus, however Russian o? Persian should 
bluster or intrigue, contenting ourselves establishing o few 
agents in Allghonistan, and resting conildontly on our strength 
on the lodus, whence, on avy menace from tho westward, our 
nunies would advance to the foot of the passes, and our advauced 
posts would occupy their summits, where we could securely defy 
the world, for no armies of any nation could ae approach 
through Afighnuistan in any state of orga ion. 
~PBy ie Knowledge,” be added, quoting an opinion given by 
him in 1830, “thet we now acquired of that fact, the bugbear 
of Rugsian invasion is discharged for ever, I have well considered 
every side of the question, and sm uow satisfied that British 

ayonets need never be pushed beyond the Himalaya mountains 
for the defence of Indio, that Britivh armjgs could not be sup- 
plied or supported f.r any length of tine ot fhe Affghan) side of 
those mountnine, and that the natural and impregnable boundary 
of our Empire is the Indus.” 

















Major Abbott wrote, in his memorandum,—* 


"When I was at Orenburgh in 1840, to negotiate the re- 
Tease of Russian slaves and Turkish captives on the failure 
of the Russians inst Khiva, T was asaured, upon excellent 
nutherity, that the Emperor would never give up his designs 
upon Ki that even then Staff Officers were actively re- 
coungi g the route for a revewal of the inyagion in which 
the honour of the Government was felt to be involved. . . « 
Tt hus never been the policy of Ruasia to do by foree anything 
that cum Le elfected by fraud or negotiation. If the reported 
Russian invasion of Kbiva (1854) be nuthentie, the present move- 
nient of Russia in Exrope has been long premeditated, for it 
requires several years of steady preparation 10 euuble o Russian 
force to overpuss the steppe of 9OU miles, without water and 
without provisions, which separaies Oreuburgh from Kh 

invasion of 1839 General Perofski had xeked seven 

ation. Our movement upon Afghanistan obliged him 10 
nke it in the fifth year, and it failed. -- 
~ Hetween the Russiane, and the people of Khawrism np old 
owl inveterate hatred subsists, The idolatry of the Russian is 




































Sth Feb. 1654. 


9th Feb. 1954. 

© These extracts are given 
at length, as the opi 
writer ja valuable nnd much 





respected on this particular 
subject. 


that of the Iindoo, The people of Khavrism are 

ho conceive it to be a religious obligation, not 
only to hate idolaters, but either to slay or enslave them. a 
Russia could not safely isolate at Khiva an army of Ieee than 
20,000 men. ‘The expense of auch a force could scarcely be 
rated at leas than 2,000,000/. a year, which is about acven times 
the net revenue of Khawriem, “To defay even a portion of this 
expeuse, Russia must depose the king, and toke upon herself the 
expenses of the Government, which would materially increaty 
the burden. ‘Che kingdom of Khawtism js mado up of one fertile 
and rielly irrigated plain near uchure of the Oxus, 
having an area of about 9,000 square miles, the sandy Lut pro- 
ductive plain of Merve of about 2,400 equaro miley, and about 
34,000 equarc miles of steppe, wilderness, aud derert. - , . ‘The 
wild Turcoman and Mahomedan Cossack are almust intangible 
in their steppes aud deserts. ‘There would be many struggles (or 
freedom, and if Russiq beld her own, it would be under the dotes- 
tation of the eutire aation, and with no power to advance for the 
invasion of Indin, . . 























she should adil Persia to the con+ 
he extcusion of hee nuthority over 








0 less bigoted in their deism than the peoplo 
‘They are lesa ixolated by deserts from other 
, and although the Russians ns a nation would epecdily 
moke themeclycs as much hated in Persia as individually they 
now are, the enmity would not eliow itself politically or nationally 
excepting at the fint of the King of Persia, There would there- 
fore be no difficulty in the establishment of a Russian forco at 
‘Teheran or Meshed, supposing the king to bo as subservient to 
Russian counsels as he is reported to be, nor any obstacle to the 
march of an army with battering train co Herat.” 


Major Abbott continued,— 


“Russia hos only to be known to he detested by all, Sup- 
posing the Rulers of Cabul and Canduhar should be the willing 
tools of Russia, it by no means fellows that the peuple will 
sulanit to be so. ‘The Aifghans arg as fond of their freedom ns 
are Britons. Like us, they have # constitution, and are extremel: 

jealous of any encroachments upon thoir privileges, Ue is witl 

thew an essential firet principle that all Aghans, whatever their 
reapective ranks, are equal. It is by humouring their pride that 
Dost Mahomed Khan has retained his ascendancy over them. 
When quitting [erat on my mission to Khiva in 1839, I ventured 
to suggeat the recognition and development of their constitution, 
ase better means of controlling them and wiuning their regard 
than the imposition of a tyranny. Sheh Shujah did not enter 
into the spirit of the people. He behaved himself a3 a little god, 
and was despised and detested, although a mau of humane 
disposition and considerable talent. 























entrance 


ule. The people, 
physical powers, 


e5 
advances through their open valley, they hold aloof in the moun- 
tains ; the inatant it attempts to retire they risa upon ib ns 





Major Abbott then proceeded to point out that 
the weak point of our position in fadia in case of 
invasion was the Native Army as then constituted, 
and he concluded with the following remavks:— 


“Ie is pechaps impossible for any considerable army, howerer 
highly disciplined, to march through AU; » without ib 
evnsing the people, by the destruction of their crops, which ave 
generally the only fodder procurable for che cattle. A Govern- 
mint may desive to remuucrate the owaere but practically this 
is impossible or only partiully possible. For, although tho 
Government should the mvwney, it will nerer reach one haul 
of every ten for which it was d ned. The outrage to thy 
people cannot Ie appeased by the vbsequivusness of the Huters of 
dhe country. ‘The Atlghans are o tree ruce, 8 I not pat un 
grith wrong fur any man’s pleasure. An army in Afghanistan 
therefore, alwuys su abomination to the people, who will retaliate 












































upon it the instant it moots with disasters, howeser friendly may 
ove been ite intentions.” 


Major Abbott did not attempt to deny in his 
Mewmorandam that successful invasions of India 
have taken place under Alexander, Timour, and 
others; but, he added,— 

“Tt hina long bven tho policy of Russia to alarm us for our 
Indinn possessions as a bulance to the power we possess over her 
commerce and her marine, But although her influence may 
ovessionally stir up petty inronds upon our frontier, the time is 
not arrived for anything beyond this, and should (he madness of 
her Emperor attempt more, it will be to his own confusion,” 


Sir Richmond Shakespear, in his memorandum, 13th March 1254. 
Pointed out his conviction that— 


© The effect of » Russian army ndvuncing on Balkh will be to 
drive tho Aflzhans sincerely (6 desire our friendship, and thus 
Russia would in some measure remove the ill effects of our own 
¢ in 1838-39, ‘Though I ennnot foresce tho remotest 
ance of a Russian invasion, as such, Ueing euccessful, still 1 
ve (hav it isin the power of Ruasia to very seriously injure, 
and eventually undermine, our noble Empire iu India.” 


























It may be said that nothing of particular interest 
occurred in ludia from the date of these papers 
until October of the same year, when a fresh 
interest was raised in the question of Centra) Asia 
by the arrival of an envoy from the Khan . of 
Kokand, entreating British aid against. a rumoured 
attack fram Russia. 











Lord Dalhousie recorded his views on this eib- 26th Sept. 1954. 
ject in an interesting Minute, in which he said,— 


“Told, 9 before, that a Ri » invasion of India at the 
present time ia a physical impossibility, and J firmly believe that 
w Russian army will never bo directed against the western frou- 
tier of India within any period of time to which the ordinary 
forvenst of man cun reach, Wut Fam equally well persuaded 
that, if Rugain shall be permitted to push her authority beyond 
the deserts to the north of the Aral, aud if she shall euccced in 
establishing herself nmong any of the States of Central Asia, che 
wil ina position to work infinite evil to the Britigh power in 
the Ens.” 








Lord Dalhousie earnestly pointed out the neces- 
sity of imposing some territorial Jimitation on 
Russia’s advance in the East, in order that India 
might, as he said, be “timely saved from the per- 
“nicious influence which the policy of Russia will 
“assuredly exercise upon her salety aud peace if 
“that great Power shall once be permitted to 
“establish itself among the States of Central 
“ Asia.” 





Having thus quoted a few extracts from the 
valuable papere written in 1854 on the subject of 
an alliance between ourselves and Aflghanistan, it 
is necessary to narrate the progress of the 7e- 
opening of negotiations with that country. 


Dost Mahomed Gnding that the British Govern- Correspondence, 
ment was disposed to renew friendly relations with — Werwtandadghan- 
hin, carried on n correspondence with the Counnis- 92s" Talons, 
sioner of Peshawur, which encouraged the Govern. : 
meat of India to draw out a dralt of a simple 
treaty, which was ratified at Peshawur on the yuth 
March 1855, between Ghulam Hyder Khan, the 








An 

 Wetween the Honourable East India Company 
Highness Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan, Walee of Cobm 
thaxe countries of Affghonistoa now in hin poesess 
heirs af the said Amecr there shall he perpetual peat 
triendship. 


© An IL 


“The Honourable Fast India Company engages to respect 
those territories of Afghanistan now in [Lis Highness’ potsce- 
inn, and never to interfere therein, 


ov Art JIL 


lis Highness Ameer Dost Muhomed, &c., engages on hie 
part and on the part of his heirs to respeet the tereitories of 
the Honourable East India Company, ond never to interfere 
therein, and to be the Criend of the frienda apd the enemy af the 
enemies of the Honourable Kast Trulia Company." 





















Joh Jan, 1657, 
Page 78 Corre- 
spondence, Herat 
and Alfghanistan. 
Lahore, 1863. 
awrence said, “ that nme 
ie Catulahar frontier, 
uilvice from them. 
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heir apparent of the Dust and Mr. (now 
Lawrence. 

Meanwhile Persia, who had been forced to sign 
an agreement (1853) not to interfere with He rat, 
began to ehow signs of untriendliness to the I 4 
Mission at Teheran, and to again engage in hostile 
operations against Herat. No sooner had (he treaty 
with the Dost been signed, than the Britizh Govern- 
ment were startled with the news of the surrender 
of that fortress to a Persian force, and the setting 
up of a Chief under Persian suzerainty, 


Lord) 

















This brought on an open rupture between Great 
Brit and Persia, whilst Herat was 
on the 26th October 1856 ly an Affghan f 
war declared on the Ist November 1856 by the 
despatch of a British force from Bombay ti 
Persian Gulf to vecupy the island of Kai 


Tt was thought advisable to subsidize the Ameer 
during the conthnuance of the war, in order to aid 
him in protecting Herat and in carrying on hostile 
operations, if necessary, against Persia. 

The Amcer was invited to an interview at Pesh- 
awur with the Chief Commission:r of the Punjaub, 
and on the 26th January 1857 en‘ered into an 
agreement to receive a sum of 10,000! a month 
during the continuance of the war, for the purpose 
of keeping up a proper army, and to allow British 
Officers, at the pleasure of the British Government, 
to be stationed at Cabul, Candahar, and Balkh, or 
all three places, not only to obtain reliable infor- 
mation but to wateh the proper application of the 
subsidy. 

It is necessary to call to mind that there was 
some discussion on this latter important point, but 
Mr. Lawrence finally reported to the Government 
that the Ameer would readily receive British 
Officers at Candahar, although unwilling to do so 
at Cabul.* 


The uew treaty with the Dost resulled in a mis« 
sion composed of Major (now Sir Harry) Lumen, 
bis brother, Lieutenant (now Colonel) Lumden, 
and Dr. Bellew, being sent to Candahav, where it 
arrived on the 26th April 1857, whilst a Native 
Envoy was depated at Cabul as British vakeel. 

‘The mission was particularly instructed to keep 
on the most friendly terms with the Affghan Chiefs 
and people, and 1o “ impress on all with whom they 
« cowe in contact that we have no desire to send a 
« single man armed ov unarmed across the border, 
except with the gouds ill of the Afghan nation. 

Meanwhile peace had been concluded with Per 
(4th March 1957), and hostilities terminated on her 
agreeing ‘0 interfere again with the indepeud- 
ence or sovereignty of Herat or other countries of 
Afghanistan. 

About this period (July 1857) broke out the ter. 
rible Indian Mutin. Partly from this and other 
auses, the missio ed at Candahay anti 
15th May 1838, and, as its re tits appear to have 
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much guided the subsequent policy of Lord Lawrence 
as Governor General, they deserve more than a 
passing reference, 

Major Luingen informe us that, on the happy 
termination ofthe Brilish expedition to the Russian 
Gulf, aud the outlines of the treaty of peace (of 
4th Mareh 1857) becoming known at Candahar 
great salisfaction was expressed by all classes of 
Affghaus; but about the same time news arrived of 
the breaking aut of that fiery trial of British energy 
and valour, the mutiny of the Bengal Avoy, and 
for months all men's minds were concentrated on 
Hindustan, As the sterm thickened, urged by the 
preaching of Mahomedan zealots, and pressed on 
by the machinations of certain Affghan Chiefs, the 
Affghan nation called on the Ameer to put bimself at 
the head of the faithful, raise the green standard of 
Islam, paur down the passes to Hindustan, and 
ouce more re-establish Mahomedan supremacy 
throughout Asia. 


im 





Major Lumsden represented to the Governme: 
the exciting interviews of the Chiefs with the Dost, 
and his strongly expressed determination, witnessed 
ly his son the present Ameer, not to act against 
the English.* 


Major Lumsden wrote from Candahar (Candahar 
Diary, 19th June 1859),— 

« The details of the progress of the mutiny in the 
“Native Army is truly startling, and the exagge- 
“ rated reports which have reached this have caused 
* considerable excitement among the people; some 
“lament that the Ameer by having entered into a 
“treaty with the British has thrown away the 
“golden opportunity of recovering Peshawe 
“while the Moollahs and religious classes appe: 
“to entertain the strongest feelings of animosity 
“towards us... . As long as the Ameer rales 
“in Affgbanistan these political agitations are of 
«little further importance than that they show the 
“temper of a certain class, for his hold on the 
« people is cufficient to enable him to follow an in. 
“ dependent policy, and to do just as he pleases, but 
“ it is very doubtful indeed whether any of his sons 
will be so unfettered."+ 


Notwithstanding the opinion forcibly expressed 
by Major Lumeden, of the value of ne silanes 
with Atlghanietau, he, on his return to India, made 
& most unfavourable report uf the character of the 
Affghans aud the state of the army and country 
generally, 

The army, as then organized, could not, he said, 
“for an hour oppose even a brigade of well handled 
“ disci d troops,” thefeudal nobility hedescribed 
“as men “whuse actions cannot be calculated 
“upon, but who are ready to grasp at any chance 
“ol bettering their own condition, obedient through 
‘fear alone, treacherous by nature, and political 
“ echemers from their birth,” and the people gene- 
sally were held up as “in outward appearance and 


it 
























Mnjor Lumden's 
Report, Ist July 

1858. Kandobar 
Mission. Calentta, 
1860, 





Cundahar Diary, 
Government of 
India Letter No. 
557, 29th July 
1s 








© “Now is your time,” urged the 
forces, and Peshasr, the Panjab, vay India iteebt, will be Se 
feom the English! Peshaeur wonld fall iv aday, the Chief 1a 
Sintare Cis-indne santd join yon with 100,000 Sikhs, au! 
200,000 Mussulmen would go with yon.” 


bring out yer 





+ Agaio, Mujor Lunisden wrote, in reference ta the eflectd 
the news of the urrival of the British forces before Delhi, ab} 
the capture of the Flagstatt Buttery un the miads of the Agha 
(Candahar Diary, 2ud July 1857)—, 

"Iris amusing, as well ns instructive, to observe what utr 
creatures of impulse Afighnns are, und how thei opinions chang 
with every current of the political atmosphere. All Jooked 
gloomy cauugh, except the Sirdar (Gholam Hyder), and O* 
mnutterings of enthusiastic Mollabs were becoming distinctY 
undible, while expreases were hurrying to and fro froin Cab 
Every imaginable disaster us reported to have overtaken British 
India. + War fidels” was the popular cry, and it requ 
all the persuasive powers of the heir apparent 
Jace within bounds, We were hi ts 

f hospi 
































in a measure, pre < 
ference, he could not have prevented « generat rush deen the 
paves, which must have added yreatly tw uur embarrassment a 
*eshawur and alony the frontier.” 
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rag any part 
“to mauage thelr own ‘ 
we. Valese ander the moyt yn 
“ ghanistan, anil at the spnntancens and urgent demand of that 
* Gorernment ittelf, no proporition involving the deputing of 
tish Officers inte the eonntry aliould for a tuument he ene 
“tertained, for, after the example af Durnes, all such missions 
+ will ever be looked on with the gr picinn.” Major 
Lumaden discarded the idea of Mer Ra untwork of 
Hindustan, advocated x concifiatory policy towards our frontier 
tribes, aud concluded Iris teport us fallow 
“Providence has Mested us with a 
cavered by ruggel and barren hills, shrongh 
fimited umber of pastes by which anys 
= and the military art teaches us tat 
the defence of such growud 
just where an army must d 
‘our true pasitian, « 
hound (o streagthen. 
“With Peshawur, Kolat, and Scinde ia out possession,” con 
tinued Major Tnmsden, nications with our 
Indian provinecs open hy rail and xteamere on the Iudas, ane a 
strong foree of Europeans located in healthy cantannwente all 
ovee the countey, supported by a well-organiced Nati 
consider that we should really ye on India 
awn pockets. and be ina position to lock the dose in the (a 
of all enemies, white or black.” 





















heat position for 
‘on our own side of the pastes, 



















¢ Father of Sekunder Khan, row in London, 1874, and of 
Bhah Nawaa Kbon, a refugee ut Teheran 
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“ profession the most religions, orthadox, and just of 
“ Mahomedans, but really in practice without celi- 


“gion or and examples of oppressors to the 
* buman 





Mr, Lawrence (Letter to Government of India, 
1859) cordially agreed in Major Lumden's viewa, and 
as he steadilyadhered to them alterwards asGovernor 
General through a period of what was called ‘ mas. 
terly inactivity,” and as they represent the opinions 
of the optimist class of Central Asian politicians, 
they are appropriately quoted here with all the 
weight due to the opinions of one of our best Indian 
Officers who had heen in Affghauistan during a most 
critical period of British supremacy in India. 

Nothing ‘further of importance occurred in Aff 
ghanistan duving 1853, except the sudden death at 
Cabul, on the 2nd July, of Gholam Hyder Khan, 
the favourite son and heie apparent of the Aineer. 
Dost Mahomed, for the second time, passed over 
his eldeat son Afgul Khan, and nominated Shere 
Ali Khan the present ruler of Affghanistan to 
suoceed him, 


The withdrawal of the British Mission from Can. 
dohar was naturally followed by the withdrawal of 
the subsidy, the payment of which ceased on 30th 
September 1858, 

Towards the latter end of the year Monsieur 
Khanikoff, a Russian Envoy, arrived at Herat, with 
a large diplomatic suite. He gave out that his 
mission was a scientific one, and on this excuse 
surveyed the roads te Seistan and Candahar; bur 
his lavish expenditure gave his mission a political 
taint, Monsieur Khanikoff’s ultimate object was to 
reach Cabul, but the Dost refused to reccive him. 


The Dost at this time (1859) brought Kunduz 
and Badakhshan again under the rule of Affghan- 
istan. 












Meanwhile, the relations hetween the Dost and 
his nephew and son-in-law Sultan Alnned Jan,t who 
ruled at Herat, became inimical. The Dost re- 
solved on punishing him, He set out from Cabul 
in July 1862, and, alter besieging the fortress for a 
year, during which time both Ahmed Jan and bis 
wife had died, he made o final attack on 27th May 
1663, and became master of the place. The Ameer 
only lived thirteen days afterwards. He died at the 
age of 76 on the 9th June 1863, and was succeeded 
by Shere Ali Khan, 


In consequence of troubles on our frontier and 
the death of Lord Elgin, the formal recognition of 
the British Government wae not despatched till the 
23nd December, when the Acting Governor General 
(Sir William Denison) wrote as follows,— 

a \ unity of acknowledging your khurreeta, 
so ake or ements your gucccesion to the ute Ameer Dest 
Mahomed’ Khan, and your desire us Ruler of Atfguanistan to 
entertain the same friendly relations with the Britisn Govern- 


lave heretofore existed. a ~~ 
mer you may rest wesured that the British Goveroment parlicipate 








1G 





desire. Tam confident that your Highne S 


conseions how greatly the interests of yor! 
people are at stake in thig matter, will he solic 
peace aud order on your own fronticr, and will countenance no 
aggressions on the part of nny persons over whom your ¥ 
iticers have influence. 

We new come to an important period of the 
Central Asian question, 

From the time of the Indian Mutiny ¢ill 1864 
foreign policy and external relations remained 
a quiescent state, We had neither forgotten the 
Cabul disasters nor recovered from the shock of 
the revolt of our Native army, 

Whilst the quiet preparations of Russia for fur- 
ther advances in Central Asia were outside the 
circle of objection, we ourselves were laying the 
axe to the ultimate weakening of our Indian Em- 
pire, by neglecting external policy aud busily ¢ 
ploying ourselves in re-mudelling the Native army 
ona basis of Staff Corps and Irvegalar system: 
presenting sunnuds to Native Chiefs, and Jaying 
the country under direct taxation.” 


In 1863 the Russians captured from Kokan the 
fortress of Pishpek, and found it necessory in the 
following year to despatch two important expedi- 
lions against the forta of Auligata and Turkestan. 
These were successively taken, followed on the 4th 
October by the capture of Chemkend with heavy 
loss to the Kokandiaus, 
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These advances of the Russians into Kekan ex- 
cited great attention, not only in Europe but in 
India and Persia. ‘There was a strong party who 
saw in them the commencement of a movement, 
the ultimate object of which was the possession of 
British India, whiJst others considered that in 
military and_ political point of view they were 
mercly essential acquisitions to connect the Traus-Tli 
and Syr-Daria line of forts, and to improve the 
evils of a previously ji-defined boundary. 
















But in order to allay this inconvenient distrust 
Prince Gortchakof issued one of those circulars of 
peace (November 1864), which the experiences of 
1838 caused many to accept,—and events proved 
the correctness of their surmises,—as a prelude to 
further war, 








Whilst laying down in detail that his August 
Master’s policy consisted emphatically “not in 
“extending beyond all reasonable bounds the 
“regions under his sceptre, but in giving a solid 
* basis to his rule, in guaranteeing their eccurity, 
“and in developing their social organization, their 
“commerce, their well-being, und their civiliza. 
“tion,” Prince Gortchakoff explained clearly and 
definitively that the recent operations were merely 
undertaken to unite a better defined frontier hy 
fortified posts, “ fixing fur us,” as be added, “ with 
“* geographical precision the limit up to which we 
i" re bound to advance, and at which we must 

hale. 
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nce to the contrary, fi 
© been paid, then and. th n einbarge 
1 bankers of Lucknow wad Cawnpore. ‘The 
errors of the Affighanistan policy af 18:54 are ouly now beatiog 
fruit; the crrors of our remodchucut of India may pot ceqite 
many more years before exercising a siilar effect on the 
Central Asiau question 











Office, 1873. 


23rd Sept. 1863. 
Russian Advances 
in Asin. 1879, 


Home Corre- 
spondence. India 
Office, 1865. 


11th July 1865. 


2ouh July 1865. 


© 41, The two Powers to declare thet they have no intention 
to extend their territories in euch a muonner that their frontiers 
would approach each other more nearly than Urey are nt 
present, If a deplorable necessity should force either of them 
to change thix resolution, the Power contemplating such eaten- 
‘ke a fall and frank expasition to the other af the 
forced thie change, und the extent to which 
fe of tetritory in in contemplation. 
poth Powers will rerrel the preseut state of pox: 
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t ‘The Despatel can as follows :— 7 
« Korciga Office, 4th August 1865. 
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Under the soothing effect of this Cireulor the 
Russians advanced and took the important town of 
Tashkend (June 1865), catablishing themselves in 
one of the most important centres, whether in a 
ary or commercial eense, of Central Asia. 

General Koyfanovski, Governor General of Oren. 
burg, issued a proclamation in which he stated that 
the object of these new operations was to restra 
the depredations of the Kokandees, but that “ the 
“Emperor had no desire to make any addition to 
“ his already very extensive dominions.~ 

This leads to the consideration of an important 


correspondence, of which the following is an 
abstract account,— 

















It deserves consideration as being the first acca. 
sion since 1838 in which we endeavoured to come 
to a “mutual understanding” in Central Asian 
matters wilh Russia, with an almost similar result. 


The correspondence arose from some remarks on 
Central Asin made in 1865 by Sir R, Murchisun, 
President of the Geographical Society, regarding 
the progress of Russia in Central Asia, Acting un 
these remarks, the Foreign Office addressed Sir C. 
Wood a Despatch inviting his opinion as to the 
expediency of entering into diplomatic arrange. 
ments with the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, with a 
view to the adjustment of the basis of an ander. 
taking to be come to by the Governments of 
Great Britain and Hussia, disclaiming any inten- 
tion lo extend their territories in Central Asia, 

Sir C, Wood replied, that he fully recognized the 
advantage of such an understanding, being of opinion 
that much might be dene hy frank statements and 
clear explanations (o remove erroneous apprehen- 
sions; he did not approve of the tirst Article of the 
draft Convention,® but thought that a paper drawn 
up in the spirit of the two last Articles might: be 
attended with mutual advantage to the two 
Governments, 


In answer to Sir C. Wood's Letter Mr. Layard 
explained that Lord Russell did not ccntemplate a 
formal Convention between the two Governments, 
but merely that an exchange of wotes should take 
place ; and he added that having communicated to 
Baron Brunnow the object of the proposed De- 
spatch to our Ambassador at St. Petersburg,t he 
had stated that Prince Gortehakoff, if invited, would 
declare the policy of Russia. 

Mr. Lumley, referring to (his Despatch, (10th 
August 1865) reported that, after reading it, Prinee 
Gortchakoft expressed his satisfaction at the friendly 
assurances on the part of Her Majesty's Guvern- 
ment, whilst confessing that he could not, howe ver, 
understand Lord Russell's object in desiring an 
interchange of relations, nor as a practical nan 
could he not see what was to be gained by it, As 
regards the last part of the declaration, all he had 
to say was, that Ae never suspected Her Majesty's 
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Government of any intention of encroaching upon the 

ritory of the Shah! aes 
eS eccranaborl added, that Russia did not 
seek territorial aggrandisement but a safe road for 
her commerce. On this point Mr. Lumley _ob- 
served that, in speaking of Central Asia, Prince 
Gortchakoff said, “I can well understand your 
“ Government, or rather that of India, showing 
“ gome avxiely or curiosity about what is going 
“on in that country, though they are better able 
“than others to comprehend the necessity ; for, 
“ after all, we are only doing by compulsion that 
«which you have always dove in India, and what 
“you are obliged to do at this moment in Bhootan 
«< in spite of yourselves. What we really want is a 
«sate road.” Mr. Lumley asked His Excellency 
in what direction; he said, “To Kashgar ;” and Mr. 
Luwley added, “To China.” 


On the Sth August 1865, Prince Gortschakoff, 
with rome apparent reluctance, communicated 
to Baron Brunnow the siews of the Imperial 
Government.® 


Lord Russell felt some disappointment at the 
resull, and addressed Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg (Foreign Office Letter, Sth Septem- 
her 1845) to the effect that,— 

“ These assurances are satisfactory, but it would have givea 
\ler Majesty's Government still greater confidence if Priace 
Gortchakoff bad replied to the declaration of the views of Her 
Majesry’e Governmeut by 2 similar declaration. 

“lier Majesty's Government, however, are willing to accept 
the explanation of the principles which guide the policy of Hie 
Mojeaty the Emperor of Russia contained in the circular already 
referred to, and are quite ready Lo believe that legitimate desires 
Yor the exteneion of commerce and the sccurity of the Russian 
froatier, and uo wish for territorial aggrandisement, gaide the 
proceeding: of the Russian Goverument 

“Such an extengion of commerce, and the security of the 
Russian frontiers, will vo doubt tend to the advantage of other 
nations who carry on ude in Cemire! Asia, and of nonce more 
than Great Briuin.” 

Shortly after this date, Sir A. Buchanan reported 
that he had bad a long conversation with Prince 
Gortchakoff on the subject of the recent corre- 
spondence, when the Prince explained that he had 
considered it “unnecessary to instruct Baron 
“ Brunnow to speak of the policy of the Emperor 
“Cwith regard to Persia, because Her Majesty's 
“Government could not doubt the desire of His 
‘ Imperial Majesty's Government to promote the 
“independence and prosperity of that monarchy.” 
Prince Gortchakoff, without exactly & 





avi 
seemed, according to Sir A. Buchanan’s apelin 
to consider that Lord Russell entertained unjust 


suspicions of the honesty of Russian policy towards 
that country, aud had expressed this feeliug to other 
persons. Sir A. Buchanan thought it right to add 
that, in speaking of the friendly conduct of Russia 
towards that Power, Prince Gortcbakoff alluded 
to the Turcomans as * pirates who were uot subjects 
“of the Shah, and whose depredations against 
“Russian commerce it was necessary for the 


Notes might take place. which would ten 
the fababitant of Central Aula. and to prevent ay, 
bereby edfording a fresh secarity for the ma nM 
teemevo the two Expires. mainte, 
«You will rend this Despatch 10 Prince Gortehy 5 
him a copy of it. (Signed) 
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* The Despatch ran as follows: — 
“ Bt. Petersburg, sth Ana 
. . 


“Our August Master especially reciprocal the be 
pressed by Lard Russell to consolidate the gund reatan: 
unite ue to the Government of Her Britannie Mien 
desire © completely with the sectimra : 
Emperor es to mert with the eutire cooearrence of lis 


F. 
“Her Britannic Majesty's Principal ds 
preaacs a0 opiniod that e frank and frietsi)y explain: 
tive views of the two Goveraments reiatite bi 
Asia woold contribute to the above resait. Tis Eur 
accordingly indicated the principles which the Gomme 
Iler Majesty Queea Victoria is disposed to miopt iain 
‘with the States in this part of the world 
“Those which swerve the poticy af om Age) 
a sree been cooune by to 
itannic Majeuy’s Principal Secretary of a 
“You may reiterste to Lord Rossel) the eomrme 6 
hase in Central Aca but 0 single interest, tix, rom 
security of oar frontiers, the extablishment ap deviye 
commercial and peacefal relations with oar neigatemn.d 
e shall not reap the sole proét. We do not pameit 
design, but we aftach thereto @ jot impormnt, pal ® 
Isbour with perseverance to atraia it. ‘ 
It Her Britannic Majesty's Principal Secret 
expremes a wish to have « copy of this Deak 
eave it in bis hands. (Signed) Goxrou 
12 and Lith Sept. 
1865. 
Foreiga Office, 
19th Sept, 
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nilitary and naval anthorities to repress 





_ Sir A. Buchanan some days afterwards had an 
interview with the Emperor, when he was pleased 
to speak to him on the enme subject and stated 
that Lord Russeil might feel assed that “his 
“Government had no ambitious designs in that 
“quarter of the world, and that their language on 
“ the subject was entirely {tee from reservation or 
“arviéres pensécs”; that the Empire was already 
sufficiently large, and that his sole policy in Central 
Asia was to encourage commerce and civilization, 
but that, in following this object, it was of course 
impossible to prevent collisions oceurring from 
time to time between his troops and the inhabitants 
of these distant and barbarous countries; that in 
regard to the policy of Russia towards Persia, 
Baron Brunnow had been instructed to give Lord 
Russell satisfactory assurances on the subject, 
“though he could not understand, unless it was 
“merely to meet Parliamentary inquiries, why he 
« should desire them.” 

At a later interview with Prince Gortchakoff, 
which Sir A. Buchanan reported on the 1Lth October, 
His Excellency eaid that “ Baron Brunnow cannot 
“ declare too positively to Lord Russell that all the 
*« Ruasian Goverument seeks in Central Asia is to 
“ secure caravan routes toward the East, and that, 
with respect to present measures, they consider it 
“necessary in order to effect this that Kokan and 
“ Tashkend shall be assisted to maintain their 
«independence of Bokhara.” 

Having thus for treated the attitude of the 
English and Russian Cabinets in 1865, let us return 
for a few moments to Aflghanistan. 

From the commencement of his rule in 1863, 
Shere Ali met with that opposition from his 
brothers which is the normal creed of Alfghan 
Royal families. 

Alter a hard and difficult struggle,* he was, by 
May 1806, completely driven out of the field, his 
elder brother Mahomed Afzul Khan proclaiming 
himself Ameer. 

Whilst Shere Ali sought safety in Aight, gallantly 
struggling, however, for hia kiegdom with the aid 
of hia sons on every possible opportunity, a change 
in events occurred in the death of Afzal Khan and 
the succession to the Ameership for a brief period 
of his next brother Azim. . 

Our dealings with Atighanistan during this 
period of anarchy and civil, war_ were carefully 
hased on the policy recorded by Major Liunsden 
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Goverionent of any intention of encroaching upon the 
territory of the Shah! 

nee Gortchakof? added, that Russia did not 
seck territorial aggrandisement but a safe road for 
her commerce. On this point Mr. Lumley ob- 
served that, in speaking of Central Asia, Prince 
Gortchakoff said, “Tecan well understand your 
“ Government, or rather that of India, showing 
‘some anxiety or curiosity about what is going 
“on in that country, though they are better able 
“than others to comprehend the necessity; for, 
“after all, we ave only doing by compulsion that 
“which you have always done in India, and what 
“ you are obliged to do at this moment in Bhootan 
» spite of yourselves, What we really want isa 
safe road.” Mr, Lumley asked His Excellency 
in what direction; he said, “To Kashgar ;” and Mr. 
Lumley added, “To China.” 


On the Sth August 1865, Prince Gortschakof, 
with some apparent reluctance, communicated 
to Baron Brunnow the views of the Imperial 
Governmeut.® 


Lord Russell felt some disappointment at the 
sult, and addressed Her Majesty's Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg (Foreign Office Letter, Sth Septem. 
her 1965) to the effect that,— 

“These assurances ave salisfnetory, but it woult have given 
(er Majesty's Government still greater conildence if Prince 
Gortchako® had replied to the declaration of the views of Her 
Mujesty’s Government by a aimilur de 

“Wer Majesty's Government, ho’ re willing lo accept 
the explanation of the principles which guide the policy of His 
Majesty the Emperor of Ruvsia contined in the civeular already 
veferred to, snd are quite ready to believe that legitimate desires 
tor the extension of commerce and (he security of the Russian 
frontier, and no wieh for territorial aggraudisement, guide the 
proceedings of the Russian Government. 

“Such an cxtension of commerce, and the security of the 
Russia iera, will no doubr tend to the udvantage of other 
nations who carry on trade in Central Asia, and ol” none more 
than Grent Britain.” 

Shortly after this date, Sir A. Buchanan reported 
that he had had a long conversation with Prince 
Gortchakoff ou the subject of the recent corre- 
spondence, when the Prince explained that he had 
considered it “unnecessary to inetruct Baron 
“ Brannow to speak of the policy of the Emperor 
“with regard to Persia, because Her Majesty's 
“ Government could not doubt the desire of His 
“Imperial Majesty's Government to promote the 
“ independence and prosperity of that monarchy.” 
Prince Gortchakoff, without exactly saying 80, 
seemed, according to Sir A, Buchanan's impressions, 
to consider that Lord Russell entertained unjust 
suspicions of the honesty of Russian policy towards 
that country, and had expressed this feeling to other 
persons, Sir A. Buchanan thought it right to add 
that, in speaking of the friendly conduct of Russia 
towards that Power, Prince Gortchakof alluded 
to the Turcomans as “ pirates who were vot subjects 
+ of the Shah, and whose depredations against 
© Rassian commerce if was necessary for the 
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* The Despatch ran as 





etershurg, Sth August 1865. ! 

: ‘ . ie 
“Our August Manter eapccially recipmentes the desir ex} 
pressed by Lord Husrell 10 consolidate the ood whieh 
unite ue ty the Government of Her Britunnie Majesty. ‘The! 





desire corresponds ¢o completely with the wentiments of th! 


Emperor ax to meet with the ent 
Majesty, { 

“Her Hritannie Majesty's Principal Seeretary af State ex: 
presses on opinion that a fronk and fricodly explanation of thr: 
Tespective viewa of the (wo Governments relative to Centr! 
Aain would contribute to the ubove rennlt, Wis Excellency hu | 
accordingly indiented the principles which the Goverument of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria is disporedt to adopt in its relations! 
with the States in this part of the world, ! 

“Those which swerve the policy of our August Masi! 
have already heen communicuted by Your Excellency to Mer! 
Britannic Majedy's Vrincipal Secretary of State. i 

“You may reiterate to Jont Hnseell the asvuraoce th 
have in Central Asia but a single 

: era, the extabl 
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“ Tunpecial military and naval 
“Cor punish,” 
_ Sir A. Buchanan some days aflerwards had an 
interview with the Emperor, when he was pleased 
to epenk to him on the same subject. and stated 
that Lord Russell might feel assured that “his 
“ Government had no ambitious designs in that 
M quarter of the world, and that their Janguage on 
the subject was entirely (ree from reservation or 
“ arviéres pensées"; that the Empire was 
sufficiently large, and that his sole policy in Ce 
Asia was to encourage commerce and civilization, 
but that, in following this object, it was of course 
impostible to prevent. collisions occur ng fram 
time to time between his troops and the inhabitants 
of these distant and Uarbarous countries; that in 
regard to the policy of Mussia towards Persia, 
Baron Brannow had been instructed to give Lord 
Russell satisfactory assurances on the subject, 
“though he could not understand, anteas it waa 
“ merely to mevt Parliamentary inquiries, why he 
“ should desire them.” 

At a later interview with Prince Gortchakoff, 
which Sir A, Buchanan reported on the 12th October, 
His Excellency said that “Garon Brunnow cannot 
“ declare too positively to Lord Russell that all the 
«Russian Government geeks in Central Asia is to 
“ secure curavan routes toward the East, and that, 
‘with respect to present measures, they consider it 
“necessary in order to cect this that Kokan and 
‘ashkend shall be assisted to maintain their 
« independence of Bokhara.” 

Having thus far treated the attitude of the 
English and Russian Cabinets in 1865, let us return 
for a few moments to Afghanistan. 

From the commencement of his rule in 1863, 
Shere Ali met with that opposition from his 
brothers which is the normal creed of Allghan 
Royal families, 

Alter a havd and difficult struggle,* he was, by 
May 1866, completely driven out of the field, his 
elder brother Mahumed Alzul Khan proclaiming 
himself Ameer. 

Whilst Shere Ali sought salety in fight, gallantly 
struggling, however, for his kingdom with the aid 
of his sons on ¢ possible opportunity, a change 
in events occurred in the death of Afaul Khan and 
the succession to the Ameership tor a brief’ period 
of his next brother Azim. . - 

Our dealings with Affghanistan during this 
period of anarchy and civil, war were ¢ fally 


authorities to repress 





























based on the policy recorded by Major Lumsden 
aud Mr, Lawrence in 1858, Our traditional policy 
of establishing in that country a strong and Iriendly 
Government was virtually abandoned; we left the 
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recognized, in direct contravention of the policy 
of the previous 50 years, the division of Affghanist 
into two portions,—allowed Persia for the first 
lime (1863) fo seize Svistan without remonstrance, 
and ceased to trouble ourselves further with Ragsia 
who was progressing with vapid etrides in Central 
Asia, 

Every opportunity was taken to publish our 
policy,* which indirectly encouraged each successive 
claimant to fight for the de facto position whieh 
was to make him the friend of the British Govern. 
ment. 

“My friend,” wrote the Governor General of 
India to Afzul Khan after he had obtained a tem- 
porary footing in Cobul, “the velations of this 
*¢ Government are with the actual rulers of Affghan- 
“istan. If your Highness is able to consolidate 
“ your power in Cabul, and is sincerely desirous of 
“being a friend and ally of the British Govern. 
‘ment, I shall be ready to accept your Highness 
“as such,” 

This policy was so wew even to the Afghans, 
that they exclaimed, truly enongh,— 

‘Weis difficult for any nation (o get on with 
“the English, The mea of this letter would 
“appear to Le, that the English desire that our 
family should exterminate one another; the 
“ whole of their jutention is clear from the Viceroy’s 
‘letter, Adverting to the time that their answers 
have taken to reach us in our difficulties, it seeme 
only right that we should take double time in 
‘yesponding, Without doubt they will have written 
to the same effect to the Ameer Shere Ali.” 


“So long,” it was subsequently written to 
Afzal Khan, “as Ameer Shere Ali Khan holds 
Herat, and maintains friendship with the British 
Government, I shall recognize him as Ruler 
of Herat, and shall reciprocate his amity. Bot 
upon the same principle, [am prepared to 
rcognize your Highness as Ameer of Cabul and 
“Candahar, and J frankly offer your Highness in 
“that capacily peace and the good will of the 
« Dritich Government.” 

On the communication of these sentiments to 
Shere Ali, he exclaimed, naturally cnough,— 

“The English look to nothing but their own 
“ interests, aud bide their time. Whosvever’s side 
“they see strongest for the time, they turn to him 
“ay their friends, I will not waste precious lite 
“in entertaining false hopes trom the English, 
ud will enter intu friendship with other Govern. 
nents.” 
And this again leads us to a slight but important 
digression which Shere Ali's overtures to the Persian 
Government occasioned. 

In September 1867 the Government of India re- 
ported that Shere Ali was negotiating an alliance 
with Persia, and observed on the general question 
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of Afghanistan and Central Asin, that “our rela. 
“tions should always be with the de fvefo culer of 
: the day, and so long as the de facto ruler is net 

unfriendly to us, we should always be prep: 
“ to renew with hin the same terms and £ 
ble conditions ax obtained under his pre 
“Tn this way we shall be enabled to mainta 
“ jnflu nw Affghanista more effectually 
“than by any advance of our troops.—a_ contin 
“geney which could only be contemplated 
‘Jast resort whieh would unite as one man the 


© Afighan tr against uy and which would 
“ paralyse our finances, 























on the subject of the position of Russia 
Asia, and the assertions of some of her 
that her true interests did not lie in the 
n of territory, &e., Lord Lawrence's Govern. 
ment remarked,— 

“ If these representations be a correct exposition 
of the views of Russia, then it is as much in har. 
y with her interests as it is with those of 
British India that, up to a certain border, the 
relations of the respective Governments should 
“be openly acknowledged and admitted, as bring- 
“ing them intu necessary contact and treaty with 
“ the tribes and vations on the several sides of such 
“aline. Ifan understanding, and even an engage- 
“iment, of this nature were come to, we, on the 
“ one hand, could look on withoul anxicty or appre- 
“tension at the proceedings of Russia on her 
“southern frontier, and welcome the civilizing 
“effect of her border Government on the wild 
“ tribes of the steppe and on the bigoted and ex- 
«“clusive Governments of Bekhara and Kukand, 
« while Russia on the other hand, assured of our 
« Joyal feeling in the matter, would have no jea- 
“ Jousy in respect of our alliance with the Affghans 
“ and neighbouring tribes or of our negotiations to 
“yepress Persia in her designs upon the tracts 
‘which border upon her eastern frontier.” 





“ 


“ 


The Government of India followed up their De- 
spatch of the 3rd September by reviewing gen 
their position towards ‘abul, and ultimately Rus 
with al reference, in an adverse sense, to any 
armed advance beyond the present boundary of 
India, which bad been advocated in the English 
Press. 

The Minutes sent home with this Despatch are 
so lengthy that it is difficult to give more than a 
general idea of them. 

Lord Lawrence commenced ms arene by : 
decided expression of opinion that the policy which 
the Dritieit Governasent adopted in 18)8—39 in in- 
vading Affghanistan was very unwise and uncalled 
for, He pointed out that that country could 
seaveely feed its own population, and that one of 
the causes of the internecine wars between the 
Chiefs was that they could not subsist in a suitable 
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manner. Ina lucid description of the poverty of 
the country, he quoted a remark of Dost Mahoimed’s 
when at 2 wur in 1356; he said, in speaking 
of his resour “We have men and we have 
sin plenty, bat we have nothing else,” To 
your to hold such a country firmly, argued 
nee, or La try to contra! such a people, 
was “fo court a nity.” Whether 
we advanced friends or foes would, in th dy 
nce, “The Affghans do not want 
they dread our appearance in their coantry, 
ircunistances connected with the last Af. 
‘whan war have created in their hearts a deadly 
“hatred to ug as a people, and those feelings are 
“fostered and strengthened by their priests and 
© Chiefs.” 

Dost Mahomed, according to Lord Lawrence, had 
the greatest dislike to the deputation of the Mission 
ta Candahar in 1856, “If we are to be friends,’ 
said the Dast, ‘do not force British Officers on me. 
“Thave no objection to the presence of a Native 
“ Agent at Cabal,” 


“Tam convinced,” he added, “that we can gain 
© nothing, but are pretty sure to lose a great deal 


















































iv prestige, in honour, in the valuable lives of our 
“ officers and suldiers, by interfering actively in the 


‘cafairs of Central Asia, and that so far from 
slrengthening our tenare of India we may thus 
shake it to its very foundation,” 


Lord Lawrence went on to argue, that if Russia 
were to invade India our true policy would be to 
let her undergo the loug and tiresome marches 
hetween the Oxus and the Iudus, 


“Further, it had been urged, added Lord Law- 
renee, “that the extension of Russian power to our 
“frontier would lead to insurrection in the juterior 
“of Ind Ado not think that this would happen 
«to any serious extent, perhaps it would not occur 
“at all, Much would of course depeod on the 
« Government of the day aud the contentment of 
“the people. But at the worst, our troops massed 
‘along the boarder ready to meet the invaders, 
“would have a greater influence on the discon. 
“tented people of India than the same troops 
“locked up beyond the mountains of Affghanistan.” 











The members of Lord Lawrence’s Government 








generally supported these views, the only dissentient 
member being Sir G. Yule, whose remarks are 


worthy of attention,* 
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Sir W. Mansfield followed much in the eame 
sense as Lord Lawrence, whilst advocating the 
placing of our relations with the Cabul Court on a 
substantial and friendly footing su soon as the state 
of the civil war would permit. He concluded,— 
“It is an enormous crror to look upon India as a 
* solid basis of operations Sram whence to pour 
Samay of 100,000 men, while trusting to the s 
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“of the people to redeem the difficulties of the 
Governmer It iv not for her to rise 
defence of her conquerors or in support of 
aggressive policy, though we liabitually use her 
resourecs for her own peace and defence, as well 
as for our own purposes, including oceasional 
“* petty invasion of other countries, in pursuance of 
“a broad Asiatic policy. Uence all our military 
‘angementa are thase of strangers in the land, 
Accordingly, it is well to have the trath of th 
matter constantly present in our minds, We 
depend solely on the art of administration and 
on military arrangements, and not on the national 
feeling and spirit of the people.” 


























Colonel Lumsden followed in a valuable Mema- 


-randum, containing a resumé of the question, He 


pointed out that, in the twelve yenrs preceding 
(828, 5,600,00U/. had been spent on the policy 

iated by Malcolm in Persia in 1810, with the 
view of counteracting the growing ascendancy of 
Russia at the Persian Court, and that by the 
end of 1837, 3,000,000/. had been spent with the 
same object, By the Cabul Expedition we epent 
17,000,000/. more imoney,* and the Persian Ex- 
pedition cost us 3,000,002. more. 


Ife mentioned the successful invasion and con. 
quest of Cashmere from Ladak in 1543 by Mi 
Hyder and Sekunder Khan of Kashgar, by tl 
Karakorum and Leh route, as a proof that the 
north-western frontier of India is not absolutely 
pregnable although difficult. He touched on 
the idea ofan advance on Herat ay not inpossible 

fier the definite scheme put inte shape by Napoleon 
in 1808. Yet the idea of occupying it or even 
Quetta, was, considering the expense and the 
irritation such an advan wonld cause, very 
Finally, he pointed out what, in his 
opinion, was the trne course for the Government to 
adopt.+ 


Sir Stafford Northcote furwarded these papers 
to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, with 
a request that they might be submitted to the 
Cabinet, with the following opinion of hia own,— 

“| think it would be reasonable that we should 
either hold ourselves absolutely aloof from Aff- 
« ghanistan politics, and recognize the de facto 
«cpuler of the day whoever he may be, or that we 
« should sv fav ally ourselves with one Chief as to 
support him with arms and subsidies, as Sir John 
 Luwreice proposes, should uceusion require it. 
« But T eanuct bring my mind to the proposal that 
«we should subsidize first one and then the other, 
according as aceident brings up Shere Ali ov 
« Abdul Ruhinan to the head of affairs.” 


1 Stafford Northcote did not thiuk that 
invasion of 
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was not wholesome, aud that “an agreement with 
“ Russia, even if we could not rely ou her 
“1a it, might have a tranguillizing effet, av 
“be thought objectionable, even a diplomatic cer- 
“respondence which might be made public would 
“have its advantages.” 











Lord Stanley agreed* that the papers should be i clear that Quot 


circulated to the Cabinet. 


The Seeretary of Stnte for India replied to the 
several Despatches from the Government of India 
above enumerated, saying,— i are too one-sided, 








“It is the desire of Her Majesty’s Government be ee i : yous well Daeg 
not to interfere in the internal conflicts of the ee 1G wéily Loe, 
Afghans so long as they do not jeopardize the SES aa 
peace of the frontier or fead to the formation of 

engagements with other powers dangerous to the 

« judependence of Afghanistan, which it loug has 

“ been, and still is, the main object of our pol 
“that part of the world to maintain. If, however, 
“your Excellency should see reasun to believe 
“that either party in the State is endeavouring to 
“strengthen itself against the national feeling by 
‘invoking foreign aid, or especially if you should 
“ observe any disposition to make tervitorial sacri- 
“ fices or otherwise to compromise the integrity of 
“ Affghanistan for the sake of obtaining such aid, it 
is quite right that you should warn those who 
may evince such an inclination that by such a 
course they may compel the British Government 
“ to give material support to their rivals,” 


Whilst these were the sentiments of the Go- 
vernwent, matlers were going from bad to worse in 
Afghanistan. 

















Some of the principal Chiefs of the country, 
secing the hopclesaness of the etate of affairs, in- 
timated to the Peshawur Commissioner, without 
iving any reply, — 

“The men of our family, and the tribes, of one 
“accord come to this conclusion, that, without the 
“interposition of the English Government, peace 
“and order cannot be ensured, and with tl 
“view they entertain the thought of forwarding 
“a general petition, acknowledging consent and 
* submission to the rale of the English Govern- 
© ment.” 











Azim Khan, on bis usurpation of this trouble. Wyltic’s Precis, 
sume throne in 1867, through the death of his 1867. 
brother Afzal, did not condescend even to announce 
to us his accession, but the Indian Government, 
without thinking it neces: i 
portant eastern formality, despat 
Tepresentative ta Cabul,—who wos not very cor- 
dially received,—congratulating him as Ameer.+ snent of To 

Such was the position to which the too id toe 
adherence to de gitefo valet had brought ou ex- 
ternal relations, 
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War Office, L473. 


Shere Ali was not forgetfal in his trials of the 
strength which an alliance with the Britith Gov 
ment would give him; he made a Jast desy 
struggle for hia throne, and ance more (3th Sep. 
tember 1668) entered Cabal in tr miph as roler, 
and compelled Azim Kl his nephew, Abdul 
Ral , to take refuge in flight. 















_ Before pursuing this story further, it is de. 


¢ , 
le to refer hack again tu’ the advances of the 
Russians. 





Whilst the Persians were allowed to seize 
Seistan, and occupy a position which will always 
paralyse Afghanistan (vide Appendix), the Russians 
made hostile demonstrations against Bolhara, at- 
tempted under General Cherniayel¢ te capture 
Seesakh (January 1866), and, with a force of 2,0C0 
men under General Rowanolski, advanced on Irdjar 
(8th May 1866), putting to Hight with great ease a 
Bokharian army of 40,COO men. 


After this success the Russian General had to 
decide “ between two courses,"—one, to advance 
on Samarcand and Bokhara in pursuit of the Aying 
Ameer, the other to attack Khojend.t He wisely 
chose the latter, and took it by storm (24th June 
1866), with enorinous loss to the defenders, 


The Ameer of Bokhara, according to Nussian 
accounts, § continued to ma nm however a 
Mentincing aspect, and the Iussi did not require 
inuch inducement to pursue their career of success. 
The province of Tashkend was formally annexed 
(27th August 1666), whilst the Russian General 
captured the fort of Uratiubé (2nd October 1866), 
with heavy loss to the Bokharians, followed by 
the reduction of the strong fort of Jeesakh (18th 
October 1866), before which Cherniayef bad 
failed. 





The Russian forees now required breathing 
time. No further advauces beyond the occupation 
of strong outposts beyond Jeesakh were made iu 
18 The principal event of the year was the 
creation of the province of Turkestan into a govern. 
ment independent of Orenburgh, a provinee which 
was, by the Emperor's ukase of the 11th July 1867, 
to comprise, in addition to Turkestan and Tashkend 
© the territories beyond the Syr-Daria occupied in 
« 1866.” 

‘Thus Russia openly threw over her circular of 
1864, and established a military frontier from the 
Tarbagatai Mountains in Chinese ‘Tartary through 
Kopal, Vernoé, Tashkend, Khojend. Perovski, tu 
the Aral Sea, which made it impossible henceforth 
ygland tu object or Bukbarians and Khivans to 




















ther year saw her, under General Kauffman, 
a ion (Ist May 1868), of Samarcand the 
cily of Timour, in addition to the important 
(18th May 1868) of Katty Kurgan. 
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Bokhara, cut off from her water supply," at once 
gave in, and cansented to pay tribute to the 
Emperor, waiting her final annexation, By the 
virtual conquest. of Kokand, Bokhara, and Khiva, 
the three provinces which alone geographically 
come under the term “Central Asia,” Russia 
became the ruler of its destinies without any one to 
dispute her possession. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that the inbabi 
tants of these countries tamely submitted to their 
fate, They sent embassies to India and Constan- 
tinople, entreating for aid which could not he given, 
w, relating ancedotes of Russian rule which were 
ryUhing but ereditatte to a Christian power de- 
ing naught but peace, (ranquillit nd the inde. 
pendence of her neighbours, were able to take 
the one reply of our unwillingness and belp- 
lossness. 

Whilst Russia thus took up a position in Central 
Asia which embaldened her beneesorth to take an 
independent course, aud ahnost. question o he 
of demanding explanation, the British Government. 
did not again venture to repeat their recent: failure 
of 186: The Russian Government were left 
without question to consolidate their new conquests, 
and to seud exploring parties to Yarkund,} whilst 
we gave most public declarations of our intention 
of “ non-interference.” 

At this period came a change of events and a 
change of policy. 


It must be remembered that Shere Ali never lost 
ecutive hold of his kingdem, In his worst plight 
he beld Herat aud Turkestan, and the reign of 
Mabomed Azim at Cali) only lasted from No- 
veinber 1867 ty May 1868. On the 9th of May of 
that year Yacoob Khan occupied Candabar, where 
he was joined in June by his father; whilst on the 
22nd of August we see Azim Khan in full flight to 
Turkestan and Ismail Khan taking posse: 
Cabal in the name of his wnele, Shere A 
entered his capital in triumph on the 8th September 
1863. Thus Shere Ali, alter more than four years 
hard struggle and the loss of his eldest aud favourite 
son and heir apparent,t regained possession of the 
kingdom of Afighanistau. 

Shere Ali addressed the British representatives at 

bul in friendly terms.§ 
At this time also Sir Henry Rawlinson|| once 
unore directed attention to Central Asia affairs, 
ag the late Lord Mayo was nominated Viceroy 
elect. : 
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Sir HL, Rawlinson’s memorandum is almost too 
valuable to cut up into quotations, although too 
long tu give ix extenso. It must therefore be 
studied separately. Lt may be said, how 














rally that he drew attention to the rapidly suc- 
ceeding conquests of Russia, her protestations of 
moderation and unscrupulous conquests, her re- 
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primands to her conquering generaly whilst secretly 
rewarding them for their conquests, her caution, 
temper, and careful arrangements, 

_ Whilst picturing the position of Russia in posses. 
sion of the Jaxartes and Oxus, both navigable by 
small steamers and joined to the Caucasus hy water 
and tail, he called attention to the question of bow 
this position would affect our own Tadia, pro- 
vided we continued our policy of abstinence trom 
all interference against her, He pointed aut 
the close geographical and political ties that ed 
between Cabul and Bokhara, and the actual impli- 
cation of Russia in Affghan affairs.* 

















Sir Henry Rawlinson then pointed out the weak- 
ness of (he assumption tha did not conten. 
plate the acquisition of any dire 
by her career of As 















p conquest, nat 
yy Nor could we expect her, Co andervalue. the 
cal leverage which her new position gave her, 





Quoting a statement of Sir Richard Temple, it was 
doubtful, he argued, whether we were not living on 
a volcano in India.t 


With all thia before us “are we justitied,” said 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, “in maintaining what has 
“ been sarcastically, though, perhaps, unfairly called 
“Sir John Lawrence's policy of ‘masterly inac- 
“ tivity Pp” 


Siv Henry Rawlinson went on to show that to 
eslablish a strong aud friendly power on our North. 
West Frontier had always been the true policy of 
India, He denied that disorder had been the nor. 
mul condition of Affghanistan. On the contrary, 
from 1842 to 1663, a period of 20 years, the 
country had been perfectly tranquil and contented 
under the strong and friendly rule of the Dost, 
which seemed to point to the moral, that the dis- 
tractions of the country since (hat period were 
somewhat due to our non-interference, 


“The fortunes of Shere Ali,” added Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, “are again in the ascendant. Heshould. 
“<bhe secured in our interests without delay. Pro- 
« vided that he is unentangled with Russia, the re- 
storalion of his father’s subsidy and the moral 
* support of the British Indian Government would 
“ probably be sufficient to place him above all 
« opposition and to secure his fidelity ; and it may 
« indeed be necessary to furnish bim with arms and 
‘ officers or even to place an auxiliary contingent 
posal; but, whatever the price it must 
“be paid; of such paramount importance is it to 
« obtain at the present time a doutinant position at 
“Cabul and to close that avenue of approach 
« against Russia. Whether the time is come for 
«the re-establishment of a Mission at Cabul, 
“charged with the distribution of the subsidy and 
«the direction of our geaséi-protectorate of the 
« country, is a question that can only be de edt 
con the spot, 1b is a position that we must 
« evitably ocenpy sooner or later unless we are 






























‘* prepared te jeopardize our Indian Empire, ond 
“when once we have acquired the goodwill and 
*eonfidence of the Governor there can be no great 
“isk attached to it. The sucee 
© Major Lumsden’s mission (under the unfavourable 
© circumstances of the mutiny) has already shown, 
“that British Officers of firm but conciliatory 
© hearing may traverse our old batile fields without 
exciting any special or dangerous hostility.” 

Whilst Sir Houry Rawlinson was expressing these 
opinions at home, Lord Lawrence's Government 
was able to annourice the re-establishment of Shere 
Ali's power, and their recommendation to give him 
120,600/. and 3,060 muskets, Meanwhile Shere Ali 
wrote to the Governor General announcing his sue- 
cess ; and a friendly correspondence waa carried on 
ending in the promise of the above moneyt and 
anes, 

Sir Henry Rawlinson’s Memorandum was sent 
out to India, and gave occasion for a further series 
of interminable Minutes,t 

It is neither desirable nov possible to quote from 
them the opinions of the writers which have been 
already sufficiently shown in’ the Memorandum, 
Suffice it to say that the Governor General and 
his Council seemed to agree in some stight change 
of policy, and in sending home their Minutes 
summed up this policy as follows,— 


“We object to any active interference in the 
“affaira of Affghanistan by the deputation of a 
« high British Officer, with or without a contingent, 
‘or by the forcible or amicable occupation of any 
“post or tract in that country beyond our own 
“ frontier, inasmuch as we think euch a measure 
“would, under present circumstances, engender 
“ irritation, defiance, and hatred in the minds of 
“the Affghans, without in the least strengthening 
“ our power either for atlack or defence. We think 
“it impolitic and unwise to deercase any of the 
“ difficulties which would be entailed on Russia, if 
“that Power seriously thought of invading Ind 
“as we should certainly decrease them if we lett 
« our own Irontier, and met her halfway in a diffi- 
« cult country, and, possibly, in the midst of a hos- 
“tile or exasperated population. We foresee no 
“limits to the expenditure which such a move 
‘might require, and we protest against the neccs- 
« sity of having to impose additional taxation on 
“the people of India, who are unwilling, as it is, 
“to bear such pressure for measures which they 
“can both understand and appreciate ; and we think 
“that the objects which we have at heart, in com- 
“mon with all interested iu India, may be attained 
“by an attitude of readiness and firnness an our 
“(rontier, and by giving all our care, and expend- 
“ing all our vesuurces for the attainment of prac. 
"<tieal and sound ends over which we can exercise 
“an effective and immediate control.” 

“Should a foreign Power, such as Russia, ever 
© yeriously think of invading India from: without, 
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or, what is more probable, of stirring up the 
elements of dissatisfaction or anarchy within it 
our true policy, our strongest: sec , would 
then, we conceive, be found to lie in previous 
absence from entanglements at cither Cabul 
Candahar, or any similar outpost; in full relianee 
on a compact,* highly equipped, aud disciplined 
army stationed within our own territori 
ir own border; in the contentment, if not in 
the attachwent, of the masses; in the sense of 
security of title and possession with which our 
“whole policy is gradually imbuing the minds of 
the principal Chiefs and the Native aristocracy ; 
in the construction of material works within 
British India which enhance the comfort of the 
* people while they add to our political and military 
tength; in husbanding our finances and con- 
solidating and multiplying our resources ; in quict 
preparation for all contingencies which no Indian 
statesman ehould disregard; and ina trust in Lhe 
rectitude and honesty of our intentions coupled 
with the avoidance of all sources of complaint 
which either invite foreign aggression or stir up 
« restless spirits to domestic revolt. 
. . " . * 
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Change of policy. “The following are the only fresh measures 
“which we could bring ourselves to recommend. 
« We think that endeavours might be made to come 
“to some clear understanding with the Cowt of 
“ St. Petersburg as to its projects and designs in 
“ Central Asia, and that it might he given to under- 
“stand, in firm but courteous language, (hat it 
cannot be permitted to interfere in the affairs of 
“ Affghanistan or in those of any State which lies 
“contiguous to our frontier. We are aware that 
this subject was pressed on Sir Stafford Northcote 
in the Despatches from us, which were all re. 
viewed by him in his Letter of the 20th of 
December 1867, No. 15, but without any result. 
The subject, however, is of such paramount im- 
portance that we think ourselves justiticd in 
again pressing it on Her Majesty’s Government. 
‘The truth appears to us to be, that the advances 
«of Russia, coupled with the constant allusions 
made in the newspapers to her progress as com- 
pared with what is called the inaction of the 
British Government, have produced in the minds 
< of Europeans aud Natives what we believe to be 
“an exaggerated opinion of her resources and 
“power. A mutual good understanding between 
“the two Pow though difficult of attainment, 
« would enable us to take means to counteract 
© unfounded rumours and to prevent unnecessary 
« alarms, 
“Then, we think that our relations with the 
Court of Teheran should be placed cotirely 
under the Secretary of State for Ind nd that 
we should be empowered to give to de facta 
Ruler of Cabul some arms aud ammunition aud 
« substantial pecunia stance, as well as moral 
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“ aupport, as accasion may offer, but without any 
* formal offensive or defensive alliance, 
a * . * * 


“With these remarks, we would suggest. further, 
“that opportanity be taken by Her Maje: 
“ Government to Jay down a course of action which 
will avoid the perpet recurrence to these 
exciting Copies, and which will strengthen the 
hands af thase whe have to conduct the affairs of 
“India an the spot, by, as we hope, endorsing 
views which in the best interests of all, parties 
have carefully considered, and ta which we 
specttully and firmly adhere.” 

No immediate action appears to have been taken 
on this change of policy; nor was any necessary. 
For events settled themselves. 

















Pant UL. 





‘The new Vieeroy had started for India in No- 
vember 19G8, and reached Calcutta on the 13th 
January 1809, 

Lord Mayo had studied the “Central Asia 
question” before departure, and formed hia con- 
clusions as to his foreign policy. He was absolutely 
in favour of abandoning inaction, although quite as 
averse as his predecessor to anything like armed 
intervention across our border, He looked upon 
Affghanistan as a small, although important, part 
of the general question, 


Lord Mayo was glad to meet Shere Ali Khan, 
not only as a friendly act towards a neighbouring 
Raler, but as one which by the splendour of his 
reption and the import of his acts and words, 
might lay the foundation of a tirm general policy 
which he felt was one of the main safeguarils of our 
stability in India. In various letters he wrote,— 


“ Ehope that sensible men will not continue to 
advocate the extreme line of absolute inaction, or 
the worse alternative of meddling and muddling 
by subsidies and emissaries, The safe course is 
“ watehfulness, and friendly intercourse with neigh- 
bouring States and tribes.’"™ 


Again he wrote, “We must maintain over our 
neighbours that moral influence which is in- 
separable from the true interests of the strongest 
Power in Asia, England camot maintain a 
Thibetian policy in the East. It is a policy that 
niust eventually have led to war, With Asiatics 
a bold frout is the first element of success, aud a 
bold front can, 1 Grmly believe, be well main. 
tained without aggression, oppression, foreign 
conquest, or domestic tyranny. Tam confident 
“we are in the right groove. We may have re- 
+ verses, we are sure te meet with disappointments, 
“for risk is never absent fren British existenee in 
“the | ue 
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this subject of the opinions 
sto the general foreign policy 

rd to India, let us read the 
rote on it belure his lament. 








‘ver met a sensible politician who held 
that our true policy is to await an 
asion of India within our frontiers, aud do 
nothing outside, [ have frequently laid down 
© to be the cardinal points of Anglo- 

‘They may be summed up ina tew 











blish with our frontier of States 
Yarkund, Nepal, and 
h, intimale relations of friendship; we 
id make them feel that though we are all- 
* powerlul, we desire support their nationality ; 
“that, when necess we might assist them 
“with money, arms, i ven perhaps in cer! 
ntualities with men. We could thus er 
‘Cin them outworks of our Empire, and, assuring 
“them that the days of annexation are passed, 
“make them know that they haye everything to 
gain and nothing to louse by endeavouring to 
deserve our favour and support, Further, we 
should strenuously oppose any attempt to neu- 
tralize those territories in the European sense, 
or to sanction or invite the interference of any 
« European Power in their affairs. 

“It may take years to develop this policy. It ix 

“contrary to whut has hitherto been our course in 
“India, but if it is once established, recognized, 
“and appreciated, our Empire will be compara. 
lively secure” 2... 
“As to possible aggressions on the part of 
Russia, I am of opinion that any such movements 
should be protested against as upportunities 
“occur. The party at St. Petersburg which is in 
‘our of peace and of maintaining the states 
«quo in Central Asia is v' strong. Our diff. 
« culties with Rassia are greater than with Turkey 
“and Persia, but if a firm, decided, and con. 
« eiliatory \one be adopted with all those Powers, 
« if we can assure them that we have no ulterior 
« designs of our own to serve, that our only object 
«i3 the maintenance of peace and the spread of 
«“ civilization over the wide territories which they 
“govern, the moral influence that we could 
« exercise in this direction would be so powerful as 
“to vender it extremely dificult fur any of them 
« wilfully or deliberately to break the peace, . . . 
“ Ay to Persia, she can only suceced in securing 
«Jor herself that position in which the British Go- 
« yernment desires te see her by giving up, once 
« and for all, vain project fur farther extension of 
“territory, by establishing some approach to a 
stable and just Government, and by organizing 
“g strong internal admit stration.” 2 

“In regard to the transfer of the Persian Mis 
« to the control of the Indian Government, T concur 
«with Sir Henry lavlinson as to the absolute 
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necessity of an immediate change in the relati 
‘of the Indian Government with the B 
© Mission at Teheran, 1 heartily subscribe 
“every word he saya as to the good influence 
“ which an able and energetic Anglo-Indian states- 
man would exercise over the mind of the present 
“Sovereign of Persia. The Indian Government 
‘could alwaye supply an officer well fitted for the 
‘Cresponsible and important duties which he would 
have to perform, and, seeing as we do repeatedly 
“the enormous influence that a straightlorwar 
 evurteous, aud accomplished English gentleman 
“ean obtain ina very little time over the minds of 
« Asiatic rulers, | eabnot but believe that the re- 
“ commendation which has been repeatedly made 
“by the present Indian Govermnent would, if 
‘carried out, Le met with certain and immediate 
succes 











Such were the cardinal points of the late Viceroy’s 
ideas of general foreign policy, and he steadily kept 
them its view Jrom the day of his landing till the day 
of his death. 


Having said thus much, let us return to the first 
and west important of the “independent and 
friendly” States which were to surround India,— 
Afighanistan, 

The wish that Shere Ali had expressed for on 
interview with the Viceroy, did not take place till 
27th Mareh 1869.* 


Shere Ali entered British territory on the 2nd of 
Mareh, and travelled slowly to Umballa, which he 
reached on the 23rd idem. He was much surprised 
at all he saw in British Indian tertitory, and many 
are the stories told of him en route. 


It is worthy of remark, that in secret councils 
held by him ex roue, it was agreed that one of the 
most important subjects to be discussed was that 
“ Russia was daily extending its conquests and had 
“ come up to the confines of Balkh aud Herat; that 
“the British Government should take measures 
“ openly for the protection of these borders ;" that 
the Ameer was prepared with his heart and property 
tu oppose the Russians for the sake of protectit 
his country, and in deference to the British Gover 
ment.“ Let the British Government,” it was said, 
‘state the measures they propose to take in this 
“matter; the external enemy should be first at- 
“ tended to.” The Ameer then remarked,— 


“Should the British authorities propose that an 
“ European Agent should be atationed at Cabul 
‘itsell, although J am myself agreeable to such an 
“arrangement, vet the people of Cabul are turbulent 
“and mischievous, Should any Europeav Agent 
“ be injured in any way, which God forbid, TI woald 
“be disgraced. ‘The late Ameer, my father, on 
“these very considerations, refused to have an 
“ European Agent at his capital. But if an Agent 
“be located in the interior, at places like Candahar, 
“ Balkh, Herat, there would be nu objection. Such 
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“an arrangement 


: T wonld be advantageous 10 both 
the Governments.” 





The meeting between Shere Ali and the Viceroy 
was very cordial.* 

_At the various private interviews between th 
Viceroy and the Ameer, the latter, with great 
carnestiess, declared that the premature recog. 
in 1867 of Azim Khan, who was not the lawful 
Raler, bad been the maia cause of all the bloodshed 
and misery which had since occurred, He was 
anxious that we should acknowledge ouly himself 
and his family ; he exclaimed again and again, that 
to acknowledge the Ruler pro tem and de facto was 
to invite competition for a throne and excite the 
hopes of all kinda of candidates; he therefore ex. 
pressed great anxiety for a personal treaty; for “a 
“ fire had been lit in that country by the declaration 
“that we would ackuowledge any one who should 
“win bis way to the throne, and that nothing short 
“uf sume assurance tu the contrary would suffice 
“ to extinguish it.” + 

Lord Mayo was averse to anything like a trea 
be felt that it would Jay the British Governinen 
under an awkward obligation to support the Aff. 
ghans and the family of Shere Ali ander any emer. 
gency, w a fixed subsidy would oblige us to 
expend a large annual sum of money which it were 
better tu keep in our own hands and give when we 
deemed it expedient, 

















Although the Ameer was disappointed of his 
hopes of a treaty and subsidy, and although he had 
likewise to lay aside bis wish to nominate his 
favourite boy, Abdoollad Jan, to be heir apparent, 
yet he went back to his dominions a concented 
inan. He made no secret of it, for this was his 
first meeting with an Indian Viceroy, and be carried 
back with him not only material a 
imouey and arms, but an assurance of warm coun. 
tenance and support such as never befure had been 
given to any Ruler in Affghanistan.} 
















The Umballa meeting broke up on the Sth of 
April, and the Ameer returned to Cabul territory 
on 26th April 1869. 


So great was the moval effect of the meeting 
which had been spread throughout the length and 
breadth of the Central Asian States, that the firet 
letter which the Auicer received on hie return was 
a signed and sealed document from the hitherto 
rebellious Chiet’s of Affghau ‘Turkestan surrendering 
without a further Llow, whilst embasyies from 
Yarkund, Bokhara, Khiva, and other places poured 
into India asking for Sriend: and assistauce. 
The Aweer went back with a firm resvlve, to 
which he bas ever singe ste.dily adhered under 
great temptations to the contrary, of reforms § ani 
a hon-aggressive policy 

‘The poliey of the “ Umballa Durbar” is best 

15643. I 
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described in the words of the Government of India, 
who wrote,— 

* We have every reason to hope that the 
“His Highness, and the communications w 
“ have taken place, will be productive of the happiest 
‘results, It has asaured His Highness that the 
iey which was adopted by his Lordship's pre- 
« decessor, on the Aawwer's regaining the throne of 
«Cabal in August last, will be continued. [ts HT 
“ show to the world that we have in the Ruler of 
" Afghanistan a faithful ally, and that while the 
* Hrifish Government has no desire of i 
© ment and extension of territory, it will still use 
“all its influence to support neighbouring Powers 
“and Rulers who are eatnestly endeavouring to 
“ereate, by their own exertions, a strong, indepen- 
“ dent, and adly Government.”* 

It is now desirable to touch on the third series of 
explanations (1869-74) which took place between 
the English aud Rassian Cabinets on the subject of 
their mutnal relations in Central Asia.t 

‘There was much uneasiness felt in England, at 
the beginning of 1869, in regard to the recent 
strides of Russian advance. Lord Clarendon had 
frequent conversations with the Russian Ambas- 
sadur an the subject, as well as on the necessily 
of allaying the uneasiness that existed. He recom 
mended the recognition of some neutral territory 
between the possessions of the two Powers, and 
referred to Affghanistan as fulfilling the necessary 
cunditions. 


On the other hand, the re-establishment of Shere 
Ai on the throne of Affghanistan, the consolidation 
of his kingdom, and the fame of the “Umballa 
Durbar,"—all_giviug rise to reports of aggressive 
designs on the Russian position in Turkestan,— 
caused great uneasiness to Russia, and a general 
inclination was felt on both sides to come to some 
wutual and friendly understanding. 


Baron Brunnow communicated Lord Clarendon’s 
views to Prince Gortchakoff, and shortly afterwards 
informed him by letter that “nothing could better 
suit the views of the Emperor” than the pro- 
position. 


On the subject being referred to the Seeretary of 
State for India, the Duke of Argyll informed the 
Foreign Office that, after consultation with the 
Members of Lis Council, he was decidedly of 
opinion that Affghanietan would not fulfil the con- 
ditions required, suggesting, at the same time, hiv 
opinion that the Upper Oxus, which was south of 
Bokhara, might he “the boundary line which 
neither Power should permit their forces to cross.” 
On this matter being communicated to India, Lurd 
Mayo’s Government expressed their entire con- 
currence in the view that the feeling of uneasiness 
entertained by the British and Indian public with 
respeet to the late advance made by Russia in 
Central Asia should as soon as possible be allayed, 
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Mr, Forsyth to 
Sie A. Buchonon, 
2d Nov. 1469. 
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The question remained in this stage for some 
nths, during which Lord Clarendon carried on 
an important correspondences with ou Ambassader 
at St. Petersburg, the ehief points of which wer 
t the Emperor of Russia acknowledged that © 
“had no ambitious views,” bat “had been di 
“hy civcumstances further than he wished inte 
ee Central A Prince Gortchakoll, whil-t 
pressing apprehension that the policy of the Trl 
Viceroy appeared to be aggressive, stated that 
“extension of terrilory was extension af we 
‘and that Ruysia had no intention of going farthe 
“south.” He further said that although Bokhs 
it at any moment be taken because it depended 
its water supply on Samareand, yet. that it was 
the intention of the Emperor «not to ret 
a 1” and that “he could give no better proot 
© of His Majesty’s detecmination not tw proceed 
“further southwards.” Prinee Gortehakofl gave 

uance that Russia had no hostile desigus on 
Yarkund,+ in fact, that her treaty with China pre 

i th Kashgar, 

Forsyth f left India on leave, re. 
y trom Lord Mayo, should it’ meet 
reence of the Home authorities, to 
gi s to the Russian Minister of his 
peaceful policy, and to enter into frank and friendly 
explanations ou Central Asian matters, 


Mr. Forsyth reached St. Petersburg in October 
1869, and carried out his mission with jadgment 
and ability. 

Mr. Forsyth showed Prince Gortchakoff a letter 
from Lord Mayo, expressing his hope that the most 
complete entente cordiale should be maintained 
hetween Russia and England in Central Asia. {0 
mentioning Lord Mayo’s views that the best security 
for peace would be provided by. maintaining the 
intermediate States in a position of independence, 
and that the policy framed in India would always be 
in entive accordance with the wishes of the Gaveras 
ment in England, Mr, Forsyth ited the remark 
from Prince Gortchakoff that “in like manner it 
was to be understood that the policy enunciated at 
« St. Petersburg was that which ruled the actions of 
all Russian Officers in the remotest parts of the 
« Empire, and if different interpretations were put 
“forth by Consuls or Agents in other parts, they 
« were to be treated as wists which should be blown 
away.” In subsequent interviews with the Minister 
of War ond the Minister of the Asiatic Department, 
was agreed that Russia should accept as Afghan. 
tan all the provinces which Shere Ali then held, 
whilst the Emperor himself repeated his views that 
“there was no intention of extending the Russian 
dominions.” 

The conferences at St. Petersburg comprising 
the above insportant declarations, in addiiton tu 
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thare of mutual good fecling, resulted, i may be 
generally said, in an understanding that the Oxus 
should be the boundary line of Shere Ali’s dominios 
to the north, and in the promises of both Sngland 
i Russia (o prevent aggression on the part of the 
ates under their contre], 

Whilst these peaceful negotiations were going on 
however at St. Petersburg, the Russian Govert 
ment Jost no time in’ send “in the interests 























of cammerce,” an expedition of 3,000) men Lith Ne 
trom Petrofski on the Caspian, to an unknown Ar alison 
point. on the opposite coast, which turned out to be siaaos ae 
kizzil Sou ov the Balkan Bay, whilst waking pee Z 





eful preparations for an attack on Khiva, 

Prince Gortchakoff, however, when questioned, 
“denied positively the report of any intention of 
“the Russian Government to despatch a military 
“expedition lo Khiva;” he emphatically repeated 
his determination not to consent ‘to an extension 
of the Empire 

In the meantime, Lord Mayo’s Government again 
recorded ils views on the necessity for a sincere 
reciprocity of pacitic policy in regard to the inde- 
pendent countries in Central Asia,* 
and abtained from M. de Stre- 
mounkof the assurance that the 
policy of the Indian Govern- 
nent, as set forth by Lord Mayo, 
formed also their own programme 
and described “ exactly what: they 
desired and were endeavouring to 
establish. 
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Some doubts now arose as to 
certain points of the line of boundary 
between Affghanistan and Bukhara, 
the point was referred by the Russian Cabinet to 
Generis} Kaufmann for opinion, with an order at 
the same time to make it known everywhere in 
Central Asia, “that a perfect understanding exists 
 hetween the GovernmentsofGreat, 
© Britain and Russia with reference 
“to the affairs and interests of 
“these coun! : 
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“The Goveraor General in Council to the Duke 





mn, 7th December 1869, 
“ We have now done oll that lies in our power to maintain pence on the frontiene! 
Afghanistan; and though we shall steadily adhere to aur policy and continue to mpintit 
tude of constant watchfulness, we can do but little move, Tt rests with the Cza 
ug the same course with regard to those countries whieh hous!» 
wassestions in Contnil Asia us we have taken towards Aghanists 
onghaut those vide districts which are influenced respectirel 
In view of the succrs | 
tries te the south of th | 
tmi Asin, we consid | 





Jovermments af the Queen unl of Lis Imp 
gression on the 
Russian frontier and all interference with Russinn inter 
overnment have a Fight to saggest iat the 
IL its influence to sve fron menace and uttack de ‘ 
the present Ameer of ABglanistia, amd 19 observe that puliey of penee which Mes 
is ay esscutial to the consolidution of be | 

uel civilization in ‘Turkestun.”” 
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s." General Kauf- 
mann wrote to the Ameer of Cabul 
informing him of this, but as Shere 
Ali was aware of the hostile pre- 
parations against Khiva, and was 
suspicious of recent threatenings 
against Affghau and Turkestan, he 
felt uneasy at the receipt of the 
letter and sent it to the Viceroy, 
‘ wishing to beguided entirely in the 
“reply by the wishes and counsels 
«of the British Government.” 

_ ‘Phe opportunity wae taken ta 
inform him of the negotiations of 
November 1869 at St. Pet 
and of the pacific dec) 
the Russian Cabinet. 
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» The Government of India wrote :— 





«ga, Your Grace 
rumoured extension 
Statew of Centml Asia, what uncasiness it 
founirics, but wishin our OWN pocsessions 
followed the recent a: 
Government had na intention of extending their domininn: 
wow an extension af weakness; thet & perfect understanding ex 
ments of Great Bri th rel 
Dr Centmt Ania, ani thot it was the determinati 
sheuld be no dispute between the two countrice regerding Asi 
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“1g, We by no means assert that a war between Russia and the Khan, 


necemarily lead ta the annexation, or even to a lengthened mi 
oountry ; but the expedition which appears to be determined on 
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und obronie disturbance ‘shiels has for many ages precaifedt in Central Asis 


No, 120, 12th 
June 1871. 


1 Mr, Eastwick arked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affaira whether there was any trith in the rumour 
Herat bad been taken by : and whetber 
city and the aifjoining provineca of Murghat and Mai- 
h Were included in the armungements entered into between 
Mujeny's Government und that of Hassia, in 1869, a¢ 
¢ cxteut OF the dominions of Shere Ali Khao. 
i Lord Exfielt.—No infounntion hus been tvevived at the 
Foreign Office respecting the rumour that Herat has heen 
tuken by Yukoob Khun, No such nrrangentent as that referred 
to has been entered int with Nussia ax to the catent of Shere 
Ali's dominions.”—(7 imes, 230d May 1871.) 


Foreign Office say Knfichl’s etatentent canunt be modifica, 
wee there ix uo formal engagement beeen Hussia and Engloat 
‘Wefiniug Limite of Adghunisian.— (Duke of Argyll to Tart 
Mayo, 2ud June 1871.9 
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“No, 28, Simla, 46th May 1871, 
Jealousy and fear 
jan pastemions in the Fact ix watched by the iadepeniere 
caloulued to excite not only in those 
Indie. ond what excellent remus hav 
ances, referred 10 in-thowe Despatches : he ites 


jespatches with what 


at extcasinn of teritory FO. 
ted beireen the Govern- 


ment may deem necessary to take in omer to place their relations 
fc or to protect their trade, ehoubt 

rust in Central Asia which the reeent mutual 
tionn between the British and Russian Governments have douceo inuch to remove. 
impressed mith the helief thet the repeated ditarowalk of Nussia us 

to ony intention of extending her possessions in the Kast are perfectly sincere, we 
think it of the umoat importance that Her Majesty's Goverament should now remind 
Government of these dectartons, anil exprexe n decided pininn thet it ix 
thle. in the interests of peace, thut the Ministers of fhe Cxot should take on 
carly opportunity of publicly explaining the canses which lave Ted to the eapedition, 1a 





of itvelf da much ta unsett'e the confitence of the independent 
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ar to Her Majesty's Government ¢ithe 
uded Uy Itussia, or that the mensures that are pre- 

wad to that result, we must express 
ernment will loxe m0 appurti 
tering, their clear disnpproval of such a courve 
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_ Whilst Ger al Kaufinann thought 
it desirable thus to publi-h through. 
out Central Asin that a perlect 
understanding — existed betwee 
England and Russia with reference 
its affairs and interests, the 
operations on the east const of 
the Caspian were progressing ; 
Shabr-i-subz (in Bok a) had 
been stormed and taken by a 
Russian force (24th August 1870) ; 
Khuldja was added to the list of 
conquests (4th July 1871), with a 
territory of 20,000 genyraphical 
square miles; and warlike reean- 
ances made against — the 
Dungans and Turcomans. But 
General Kaufmann had no Jeisu 
to make his report on the points 
vaieed ag to the Jine of frontier, and 
the Englich Foreign Office did not 
hurry him } 
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ty of awhile the alarm felt 
anistars and elsewhere 
gz the hostile movem 





just mentioned beeame more and 
more serious, aud the Government, 
of India both Ulegraphed and 
wrote® home drawing attention to 
the apparent: revocation of the 
peaceful dcelarat‘ons of the Rus- 
sians. 

Sir A. Buchanan informed Lord Granville that 
Lord Mayo’s representations bad formed the subject 
of a conversation between himself and M. West- 
mm, who at once assured Siv A, Buchanan 
that he was ‘an of no change in the policy 
of the Government, or of there being any 
“fention to send expeililions either tu Khiva or 
* Bokhara.” 


At this time Lord Enfieldt added to the general 
mess of the question by deelaving in his 
p the House of Cemmons, in reply to a 
question from Mr, Eastwick, that no ara nent 
had been entered inte with Rugsin as to the extent 
of Shere Ali's dominions ! 

Lord Mayo became seriously uncasy regarding 
this official statement. He begged by telegram, 
without avail, that it might be Inoditied, as 
throwing doubt on all past negotiations, as well 
as on the fetter of the Viceroy fo the Ameer 
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(24th June 1570), just quoted, So annoyed wast 
Lord Mayo at the effect in India of this renuncia- 





tion of ail the negotiations that had taken place, 
that he made it the subject of an official de patchy 
in which he painted out its possible e on effect, 
and reminded the Home Govermuent of his hope 
that the negotiations commenced in 1869 with euch 
marked success ight be brought tu a satisfactory 


conclusion, 
15643 EK 
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No further action waa taken by the Mussian 
Government to bury General Kaulmann’s report 
antil Qcteler 1871, when they for the first time 
raised grave objections to Budakhshau being in- 
eluded in Affghanistan. 

Although the object was tolerably apparent, 
cauld be done beyoud discussing the point, 
which was an important one occupying much time 
and altention. 

So time dragged on, during which the Rus- 
ment begau fo impress on the Evglish 
at the “news from Khiva was unsatis- 
taclory, ‘The Khan, it was said, continued in the 
ame “hostile atlilude” as heretofore, bis chief 
crime being that he sent an Envoy to the Govern. 
ment of India, entveating protection and ussistanee,* 
which could nat be given. 

At this moment a momentous and ricvous event 
plunged all India in consternation and grief, Lord 
Mayo was cruelly assassinated (8th Pebruary 1872) 
at Port Blair, Andaman Island, by an Affghan cou- 
viet. His firm counsel and kindly hand were no 
longer to guide the fortunes of our Indian Empire, 
Russian aggression and English uegotiatiuns were 
for the mament laid aside. One of the last De- 
spatches which he penned, but left unsigned, re- 
ferred to the Affghan boundary fur the settlement 
of which he had struggled so lung. 
































‘The sorrow of the Ameer of Afghanistan knew 
no bounds, He shut himself up for some days in 
sincere mourning ; he ordered every demonstration 
of respect to be paid at Cabul to the memory of 
the valued protector and friend who had been so 
cruelly taken away fvom him, and wrote his senti- 
ments to the Government of India in touching 
words.¢ 

Lord Northbrook was appointed to the Vice- 
royalty. He arnived at Calentta on the 3rd of 
May 1872, succeeding te the responsibility of a 
foreign pel which he henceforth warmly sup. 
ported. 


Russia was at this time obliged (o avow an 
arrangement establishing the River Attrele to be 
the boundary between herself and Persia, which 
had apparently been settled between the two Go- 
yernments in 1869. A Loree was at the same time 
assembled at Krasnovodsk ready to be launched 
on Khiva. 








Wut the time was not yet; the arrangements 
were not ready. M. Weetmann consequently de- 
nied the rumours of any demonstration and con- 
tinued (he hopeless discussion as to the right of 
Shere Ali to incorporate Badakhsban into his ter- 
ritories, Baron Brunnow denied the existence of 
auy Treaty between Persia and Russia as to the 
ssion of the Altvek to the latter power. He also 
subinitted to Lord Granville a new Despateb from 
Prince Gortchakoff recapitulating the different phases 
of the negotiation between (he two Cabinets. f 
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jon of the Russinns, or seek shel the Hem 
If all the Turcomans come to Hert, the Govero. 
nent of Adghanistan will be placed in a very diffeult predica. 
‘nent, because, in the event of the Itussians proceeding in 
“anned purwuit of them, God knows what will happen.” 









No. 31, April 
1872, 





‘The following letter was penned at lis own dictation, — 


‘pressions of xorrow und affection, be it known to 
your friently heart, that I have just been shocked to hear the 
horrible und) mournfhl tidings of the death of the Viceroy ad» 
Governor General of India, 

y this terrible unil unforeseen stroke rey heart haw bea 
averehelmed with grief and anguish, for it ean scarce ever: 
hese, that the warld will 






















wine men have ever regarded this (mnsivory 
world asa resting plice for w single night, oF na an overflowing 
and changi nud have never ceased to remind thet 
fellows thot they must pass beyond it, and Ieave all behind 
them, It ia therefore ineumbent on men not to fix their affe 
tions on perishable things during the course of their short lives 
which are, as it were, @ Jeane to them from above. 

* Nought remains to the (rients and survivors of hin who # 
gone from us but pa i The unyarsing 
friendship and kindness displayed towards me by him who 

ccd ine to deterinine, if the affairs of 
¢ permittert the step, to accompany Ilit 
y Tetum to England, 30 that T might obtsio 
the gratification of w persona) interview with Her Majesty te 
iu the countries of 
we eternally predestined decrees, howes' 
lence, A crookeil and perverse fate altray? 
the snvcessfal accomplishment by any | 
" ished desires. What more cao be | 
said of written to express my grief and sorrow.” 





























Z He did this as follows, — 

3 “St. Petersburg, 7th December 1872. 
“The uso Goveruments hail consequently come to nn aghy | 
mnent, that it won expedient (o have @ certain * intermediary ' 
for the purpose of pteserving their respective possesion 
hanistan seemed well fuel 
d(! 
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Lord Granville 
to Lord A. Loflus, 
Bth Jan, 1873. 


Trenty of 24th 
Ang. 1873, Le- 
teen Russin and 
Khiva, 
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the recapitulation by Prince Gorteha- 
kolF of the character ol the negotiations tbat hal 
Passed was entirely erroneons, the Foreign Office 
apparently deemed it unnecessary to correct: hia 
wis-stalement. 


But Lord Granville replied, urging the “claim” 
of Shere Ali to Badakhshan, and expressing the 
assurance that the Imper 1 Government, “ weigh. 

x tl ous dispassionately,” would 
um which they had made 















of Shere Ali’s sovereignty 

Prince Gortchakoff, expressing his satisfaction 
that the English Cabinet continued to pursue in 
Central Asia the same object as themselves, that 
of © insuri them peace, and as far os possible 
tranquillity,” did not, “under all) the circum. 
stances,” refuse to accept the line of boundary laid 
down by England, and he felt the more inclined to 
this “act of courtesy,” as the English Government 
eugaged lo use all its influence with Shere Ali to 
keep him from aggression,—an influence “ based 
“not only on the material and moval ascendancy” 
of England, but also on the subsidies for which 
Shere Ali was indebted to her. 


The English Cabinet seemed, however, glad lo 
settle the “ Badakhshan” question on any terms, 
Whilst fixing their eyes intently on it, the pre- 
parations fur the Khiva Mxpedition, trom which 
their attention was carelully diverted, were slowly 
and carelully progressing. 






















Count Schouvaloff, “a statesman enjoying the 
“ full confidence of the Emperov of Russia,” arrived 
unexpectedly at London on the 8th January 1873, 
to personally express the Emperor’s sanction to the 
agreement as to Badakhshan, which was a question 
that ought not to “raffle the good relations between 
the two countries,” and to formally break the news 
at fast (bat an expedition to Khiva had been “de. 
cided ow for next spring ;” that it was to consist of 
44 battalions, and was solely for the recovery of cer. 
tain 1 prisoners, Count Schouvaloff repeated 
to Lord Granville the surprise which the Emperor 
felt at the uneasiness which existed in England on 
the subject, and begged hiw to understand that he 
“might give positive assurances to liament, 
that “not only was it Jar from the intention of the 
« Emperor to take possession of Khiva, but positive 
« orders had been prepared to prevent it, and direc. 
“tions given that the conditions imposed should 
“be such as could not in any way lead to a 
« prolonged vecupancy of the country. 
lst. the English Cabinet accepted this expla- 
Salata: rai aa it was offered, the small force 
of 45 uattalions grew rapidly into three distinct 
columms, amounting in the regate to 10,000 
men, and 40 guns, and Khiva fell un the 10th of 
June 1873. The vanquished Khan was compelled 
to acknowledge himself to be the humble servant 
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of the Emperor of all the Russias, gave up the 
whole of te right hank of the Oxus, hitherto he- 
Jonging to Khiva, into the possession of assia, 
xave Russian vessels the free and exclusive right of 
navigating the Oxus, allowed Russia to establish 
factories on the Jett bank of the Oxus, for the 
safety of which the Khan of Khiva was to be held 
responsible, gave Russian subjects all ‘citizen 
rights in Khiva, abolished slavery, and agreed ta an 
indemnity of 2,200,000 roubles for the expenses of 
the war, to be paid in gradual instalments. 


The Russian Cabinet did not deen it necessary to 
communicate this Treaty to the friends with whom 
auch a perfect understanding existed in regard to 
Centra) Asia, hut a copy came into our possession 
throngh the British Embassy at St. Petersburg. 
It called forth another lengthy despatch, 


Her Mojesty’s Government® saw “no practical 
“ advantage in examining too minutely,” wrote the 
English Minister, bow far the above arrangements 
“were in accordance with the assurances given to 
“them by Count Schoavaloff in January 187 
“to the intentions with which the expedition 
“against Khiva was undertaken,” at the same time 
each step of the progrest of the extension of Rus. 
sian influence in Central Asia rendered it desivable 
that a “clear and frank uwlerstanding should con- 
“ tinue to exist between the two countries as to the 
* velative positions of British and Russian interests 
“iu Asia,” and it was necessary once more to 
review all the communications that had passed. 




















This heing done, with the exception as just 
noted of Count Schouvaloff’s stalemeuts, a refer- 
ence was made to a rumoured expedition to Merve, 
Whilst it was true that such an expedition was 
supposed to be as yet discountenanced at St. Peters- 
burg, yet Lord Granville acknowledged that “ past, 
experience” showed that it would be unwise to 
Jook upon the project as being therefore “entirely 
out of the question,” fur circunstances might occur, 
ax they had more than once occurred before, to 
“force the Russian Government” into a course Lo 
which they were ou principle opposed. 


_. Alter a detailed narrative of these principles, 
it’ was deemed onnecessary to retrace the series 
of circumstances which, “in spite of the Russian 
Government,” led to the recent expedition to 
Khiva, 


“Ta the face of these events,” it was added, “it 
“would he unwire not to contemplate the praba- 
“ bility of the consideration that self-defence,” or the 
necessity of punishing acts of plunder or hostility, 
t “eventually” give occasion for a Russian 
expedition againet the Turcoman tribes, and it was 
therefore deemed advisable to bring to the notice 
of the Russian Cabinet the fears uf the Ameer of 
Cabul in regard to its results. 
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Lord Granville 
to Lord A, Loftus, 
7h Jun, 1874, 
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the entire 
ent felt at 
“s Government 


If the two Governments exercised their ascen, 
over the States placed within the range of 
i natural influence, there was “reason to hape” 
that no violent collision would occur to disturh the 
repose of Central Asia, more especially as the 
Goverument of Ladia, no doubt, “ posacaserd the 
. cena making itself listened to by the Ameer 


intention of “an expedition against the 
‘comans” was denied, especially as the Anver 
of Cabul could assist in removing the possibility of 
hy “making the ‘Turcomans understand clearly 
beforehand” that if they provoked rigorous measures 
by acts of depredation against Russia they could 
me count upon any assistance oy protection fram 
him, 


After expressing the belief that the Indian Go. 
vernment was certainly in a position to give him 
this advice in a form which would “ensure its 
effectiveness,” the conviction was repeated that the 
two Governments had an equal interest in not 
allowing their good relations to be disturbed by the 
“ jutrigues of Asiatic Khans,” 


The Russian acceptance of (he Afghan boundary 
was communicated to the Iodian Government, and 
by them to the Ameer of Affghanistan, Satisfac- 
tion was expressed at the termination of the nego. 
tiations, more particularly et ‘the most decided 
and positive assurances” of Count Schouvaloff that 
it was far from the intention of the Emperor to take 
possession of Khiva, an assurance which afforded 
complete evidence that the policy of the Russian 
Government on the general question had under- 
gone no change, and that the Government of His 
Imperial Majesty would approve of no course of 
action calculated to “revive the uneasiness with 
regard to Central Asian affairs which the frank 
« and amicable discussions of the last three years 
«have done so much to allay.” 

In a subsequent Despatch the Indian Govern- 
ment ably eummed up the whole of the negotiations, 
adding,— 

« Although we have abstained from entering into 
“ any Lreaty engagement to support the Ameer by 
“ British troops in the event of Afighanistan being 
« attacked from without, yet the complete indepen- 
«dence of Afighanistan is so important to the 
«: interests of British India that the Government 
« of India could not look upon an attack upon 
« Aflzhanistan with indifference. So long as the 
ser continues, as he has hitherto done, to act 
“ accordance with our advice in his relations 
« with his neighbours, he would naturally look for 
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material 








© Government to render him such 


“ Should our 








istanee fram ue, and 
rht occur under whieh we should consid 
‘incumbent npou ts to reeommend Her N 
ssistanee, 
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ent negoli: 





ions and of the obligations which will conse. 
quently devolve upon us receive the approval of 
‘Her Majesty's Government, we would suggest 
“that a copy of this Despatch might be commumni- 

ed to the Russian Government in order that 
“owe may act with freedom and confidence in our 

















“future commun 
“tries whose interests are 








They also expressed the hape 
that in any further boundary d 
cussion opportunity wool not he 
last of al ing a definition of 
those of Yarkund. 








These Despatches were seut to 
the Seeretary of State for Foreign 
Alluirs, with reference to the wishes 
of the Government of Tudia, but 
Lord Granville ex 
adverse to the communi to 
the Russian Government. of the 
letter relating to Afghanistan, as 
thereby conveying indirectly an 
intimation that any aggression on 
Afighanistan “would be resisted 
“hy Great Britain with force of 
‘Carmes,” nor dil he think it expe- 
‘dient’ to vaire any question as to 


























tions with the diferent coun. 
pneerned,” | 


+The sale attecload to these negotiations in Affyhanisian may be gathered fron | 
the following facts, [nan interview with the Viceroy in September 18 
Mahomed, the Ameer's Special Envoy, said 
in Central Asia hit aroused the grav i 
9 the Nussinns might give, and however «fen there 
fighanistan would place,” ho xn onGidence in then 
jel until nssured of the oil of the Government,” ani 



















The Arucer nso said, 
fn ata low to aurmiae what great diMleulty hay piven rise to the deliberations 
which have tuken place the second time between the British and the Russian Govern. 
minty of Atighanista ’ 
is impossible for the Russians to remain always firin, 
could not remain firm in their engagement bout the Crimva, even for nth 
period. My i which I feel on account of the Tussians will never be remove: 
unless the Hritish Government adorps the Afghan Government with preat ansivtae | 
in money nnd ammunitions of war for the troops, and anilese great aid is given for tbs 4 
construction of strong forts throughout the northern Afghan border. Aud, fnrther, 
fan emergeucy arises for the Affzhnn Government to appase the Kussinns, xneh oppasilie 
not take place without the cooperation of the disciplined troops of tle With 
ernment. Should the Dritish Government desire that f shnuld at once organise ti 
Affghan trans, aut make arrangements for the xveurity of the border agniavt the 
Tinssiane on a favourable oecasio it ini No person by | 
ned hin abject in thix world immediately, It is [Ininly obligatory on the Ihitss 
(to show their cordinlity in thi’ matter efore anything hoppeus. 1 
a -awe aiid amy: satisfaction, shox! | 
her in India or in Kurope, for my support, in order that i 
jou difieully constrains me to quit Afighanista i 
and chiltren, ani find both accommodation 
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is unneces The mind is lost. in 
confusion and wonderment whethe: 
to blame the complaisant diplomacy 
of the one side or the daving Jrauds 
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Returning once more to Afghan. 
stan, we find the Ameer and his 
people full of iisgivings * to 
the Russian advance and English 
negotiation. 


In July 1873, the Ameer sent his confidential 
iuvoyt to see the Vicerey and talk over poli- 
tical matters, In the course of the discussions 
the Envoy stated that he had been instructed to 
apply to the British Government for assistance, 
both present and prospective; the former for 
strengthening the Government of Affghanistan, and 
the latter with the view of meeting the contingency 
of actual aggression by a foreign Power. ‘The 
Viceroy at once promised to give the Ameer a sum 
of 100,0007., with 10,000 Enfield and 5,000 Snider 
rifles for whieh he had asked, In regard to the 
latier point, the Envoy was told that if, in the 
“event of a aggressiont fron withoul, British 
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Ll undanbred wend mevenges to the Allghay 


ther the ‘Curcomans should be prevented from aggression, 


wy ta them (the Tussinue) to punish these hostite tribes 
present even the Mriti 
e Atfghun and English Governments 









+ Syud Noor Muliomed, 


No. 75, Sceret, 
15th Sept. 1873. 
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* Ie informed the Government of India of this on 30th 
November 1873. The Viceroy, in reply (21st Jaguary 1874), 





Pray that your Highness many il] enjoy many yerry of 
life and good health, during which the cords of friewlship may 
de drawn yet closer, and that Sirdar Aldoolla Jun, whom, 
With o view tn the welfare of your kingdom, you have ap- 
Pointed to ho heir apparent, may, under under your ighness’s 
taition, Jean to conduct the Government with the same wisdom 
and success." 

(Thin letter wa couched in the same terms ax the reply to 
Dost Mahomed, intimating sclection of Shere Ali in duper 
sn of bis elder brather, Afeul Kuau,—Na. 4, 23ed January 

4. 








} No. 7, Secret, 2ard January 1873. 
The Anvcer's communication was worded in a cold tone. 


1 Mr. Forsyth's report may be expected very shorily. 
Mean’ attenivn iy dren ‘eo fan extract from a printed 
Appendix. 
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oe influence were invoked, and tailed by negotiation 
“ to cect a satisfactory settlement, it was probable 
. that the British Government would afford the 

Ameer material assistance in repelling the in- 
ws vader, but that euch assistance would be con- 

ditional on the Ameer Jollowing the advice of the 
“ British Government, and having himself abetained 
“ from aggression.” 


Lord Northbrook’s Government stated that they 
suggested to the Ameer the expediency of deputing 
a British officer to examine the northern and 
western boundaries of Affghanietan, and it was 
added,— 


“Though we think that the presence of ac. 
“credited British officers at Cabul, Herat, and 
“ possibly also Candahar, would for many reasons 
be desirable, we are fully alive to the difficulties 
“in the way of such a measure until the objects 
“and policy of the British Government are more 
“clearly understood and appreciated in Affghan- 
“‘jetan. Jt is with the view of removing some 
“of these difficulties that we have proposed the 
“deputation of an officer to examine the boun- 
“ daries.” 

Alter full deliberation with the Indian authorities 
on all the points which Shere Ali was anxious should 
he brought forward the Envoy returned to Cabul, 
which he reached on 16th October. 






Meanwhile the Aner, after taking counsel of his 
confidential Minister, decided at length to carry out 
his long-cherished wish (22nd November 1873) of 
nominating Abdvollah Jan to be his heir apparent.* 
He also wrotef lo the Viceroy, thanking him for 
the kindness shown to his Envoy, but making no 
direct allusion to the offer of a British Officer to 
inspect hie boundaries. 


And thus matters at the present moment stand, 
so far as Affghanistan is concerned. 


It was intended by the writer of this Memo- 
randum to have sketched the narrative of our 
general foreign policy towards Khelat, Yarkund, 
and other neighbouring States, in addition to 
questions relating to Persia and Turkey,—all com. 
Lining to complete the history of the “ Central 
Asian Question.” But time and space will not adwit 
of this except, if necessary, in a separate and sup- 
plementary summary. Suffice it to say that our re- 
Jations with Khelat, at one time good, are nut at 
the present moment cordial; that, in regard to 
Yarkund,~ the best effects ave anticipated from the 
Missions to that Court of 1870 and 1873, ending 
in the recent conclusion of a commercial treaty; 
and that our relations with Nepal and Burmah are 
not likely a¢ present to give ua tuch concern, 


In regard to Persia, we have succeeded since 
1869, after much trouble, in settling the important 
boundary lines between herself, Khelat, and Aff- 
ghanistan, thereby effectually pulting a stop to ber 
dangerous encroachments eastwards towards India. 


dd 


Our old and faithful ally, Tarkey, has never 
ceased to cause us anxiety since the tearing up by 
Russia in 1871 of the Black Sea Treaty, and our 
implicd desertion of her intereste in acceding, 
without remonstrance, to this fatal act. Morally 
weakened in Europe, she is seeking a resting place 
in Arabia, and bidding for power in the Eost with a 
strange agreement of purpose, worthy of etudy with 
tbe Russ. She launched the Nedj expedition in 
1871, giving an cffectual blow to our euzerainty 
iu the Persian Gulf and the north of Arabia, resent- 
ing with sarcastic words the remonetrances of her 
former friend ;* claiming now the whole of our 
protectorate, she is establishing herself in Southern 
Arabia, interfering, under the palpable instigation 
of Ignatieff, with our tributary Chiefs, and attempt- 
ing to weaken our position at Aden. The day may 
fast be coming when the aggressions of Russia in 
the north and those of Turkey in the south may 
for a seacon go hostilely hand in hand,—the latter 
far more dangerous to ua in regard to excitable 
Mahomedanism in India than the intrigues of a 
Christian Power. 














Part 11. 


The question to be asked is,— 
What is to be done? 


The Centra! Asian question has supplied material 
for lectures, newspaper articles, parliamentary de- 
bates, summaries, memoranda, and pamphlets, and 
yet no one appears to have solved it satisfactorily. 


What is to be done ? 


The question may well be asked, and it is indeed 
not an easy onc to anewer. So varied and changeful 
is the question from year to year that we can only 
in despair agree with the King of Burmah; “There 
“je a beginning, a middle, and an ending to every- 
“ thing,” said His Majesty, “ you should never take 
“notice of the middle and ending unless you are 
“sure of the beginning; you should never take 
“ nolice of the beginning and ending unlese you are 
‘sure of the middle; and you should never take 
“ notice of the beginning and middle unless you are 
“sure of the ending,” and this seems to be good 
advice. 


Though the Central Asian question has been so 
freely ventilated, yet time has gone on apace and 
dragged it into a state of almost hopeless ship- 
wreck. 2 

Although a more reliable opinion on ita many 
phases could be given a month hence} than now, a 
few considerations may not be thrown away at the 
present time. 

The writer of this Memorandum approaches the 
subject with great diffidence, and he hopes that 
nothing be may say will be deemed to exceed 
proper limils, or the exact range of the question. 


* “Russia has been and is,” said the Grand Viaicr in Jey), 
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The firat conclusion to be drawn from reeent 


facia seems to be the necessit for a strong a 
well defined home policy. : ne 


Tt ie unadvisable that the Governor General of 
Tudia should « draw the cords of friendship” round 
the States bordering on Ind a, if is home diplomacy 
we In any way nullify his exertions, Masterly ine 
activity, had as it may he, in absolutely better than 
activity reduced by any mistake of diplomacy to 
suspicion and failure. 


On _ the groundwork of “feiendly understanding” 
with Russia, we have been unfortunately induced 
to write the Ameer of Afghanistan assurances 
which he distrusts; we have received hints from 
him that we have been dec ved; and we have 
been credited in Central Asia with the Tesponsi- 
bility of connivance in the ambitions conquesta and 
the dangeraus proximity of a rival Power, 




















Whilst those versed in castern diplomacy have 
argued that England bad only to take a firm stand, 
ag in 1838, to induce Russia to give up or postpone 
her policy of conquest and advance towards India, 
we have perhapa too readily accepted her untruthful 
assurances, and helped to draw her on, by an ap- 
parent indifference, to her present commanding 
position, 


Although it is almost unnecessary to recapitulate 
the pruofs on which these observations are founded, 
they can hardly be refuted. We can only accept 
the lessons of the past to avoid the pitfalls of a 
future which is a difficult one. 


If we wish to keep India we must be content to 
do so under more difficult and expensive terms than 
heretofore. We must never lose sight of the value 
in Asiatic eves of determined sell-assevtion; we 
must cease to tratmmel ourselves with any more 
so called friendly underst gs wilh a Power 
whose empire, since the day the Great, 
may be said to have been formed by withdrawal~ 
from promises and engagements, * 

Russia seems to have teaded on aur good nature 
and forbearance, and we have ceased to remind her 
of our power.t 

Jt must not be forgotten that the whole political 
welfare of India depends on what passes in London, 


Asiatic diplomacy, in the old sense of the word, 
has ceased to exist; Asiatic questions are removed 
from India to Westminster ; and the destinies of i. 
millions of the Fast are settled in European fie ds 
of discussion, Although this state of things places, 
ua, as a constitutional Government, ina postion of 
ditficulty when dealing with an autocracy, yet that 
difficulty is not insurmoumable. 


i i ' i stion, there- 

n dealing with the Central Asian question, 
bee may we vot ask ourselves has England a clear 
defined line of policy? It is not of the slightest 
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use attempting further steps in India until we are 
satisfied in regard to this point at home. 


Should that policy be one of guarding our Indian 
Eupive against all comers? Jf so, ave we pre- 
pared, in the first instance, to keep up our influence 
at Teheran and Constantinople or not? Can we 
cheerfully agree to a little more (rouble and ex- 
enditare or not? Do we believe that surrounding 
Palin with strong and friendly States is the right 
policy or not? Do we think it better to keep our 
vacy in the Persian Gall, or allow our men- 
of-war to absent themselves on the African Coast to 
make room for Turkish ships?* Do we wish to 
keep Aden or not? If the answers are negative 
then there is, of course, an end to all further 
argument, If, en the other band, the replies are 
affirmative, it leads to further considerations of 
importance, 


It is obvieusly dangerous to deal piecemeal with 
diplomatic questions, We should carefully form a 
general policy on a fixed basis and work up to it. 
We should take our own measures for the protection 
of Affghanistan, and eventually of India, without 
trusting too much to the friendly assurances of 
another Power. We can do this quictly and easily 
whilst continuing on the most yrictdly relations with 
Russia, 


We should strengthen our embassy at Teherant 
by the appointment of an Indian Officer of high 
rank and ability, accustomed to Asiatic diplomacy. 


And, considering the very decided advances of 
Turkey towards India, aud the partial removal of 
her policy to Asiatic ground, there seems no reason 
to doubt the expediency of doing the same in regard 
to Constantinople where our influence seems to 
have been on the wane. 


We should increase our naval power in the Indian 
waters, or restore the local navy,—do anything in 
fact rather than continue present arrangements, 


Royal Navy ships are as unfitted as Royal } 
sailors for service} in the fiery sun of the Persian 
Gulf. What is the consequence? ‘The ships are 
seldom there, or, if there, the sailors die of sun- 
stroke, 


As regards our naval arrangements in the rest of 
the Indian ¥ they are not: commensurate with 
the importance of the situation, We should not 
forget that modern declaratiuns of war_are sudden 
and that there is 2 large and efficient Rassian fleet 
in tie China seas. 


In regard to Aden, it should not be a burden on 
India alone. Eugland might take it over or pay 
something towards patting it in a state of defence 
and quartering a proper force there. As matters 
stand at present Adeng is in a bail state of organi- 
zation and defence in the eveit ofa European war. 
It is Jortunate for us that the Turkish soldiers re- 
lived the other day when our little force marched 
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were, snl probally are, several Tnelinh nena 
Persian Gulf At the time of the Nedj expediting: 
VRTV-71, we could nat for come weeks Tuy hail on a gy 
one of onr awn! Gur menofew i 
werviec in’ the ir Gull— (Vide 
spondence," [R70 








F What is the 
Constantinuple 
eurcroachment aud 
that the ‘Neheran Misvi 
in charge of an 1s 


ning af our loss of influence iu Keleran at 

© original ewusey of ull this Powa 
ression? Tt ix ta. be regrets 
Hot be givers to Tndin, nnd pls. 
roof high Position, + 
At ont he. 
Nasive 
1 homes: 
oUF Mission and mow. 
routing us te save her. Acconti, 
official Memra of some years aga, the Persian Miss 
2,6002, a yeur, of which Iivlia was paying 12,004 
‘The railways naw heing ronstructed in Nartheru Vers’ 
Maran de Heiter, wider suposed Hussian gunrantee, make + 
vill more important for us to tke sonte active steps in Pele 
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2 This was ctrongly pointed our by Lord) 

the subject of important co 
should he constructed, 
by Lascars with a pro 
~"Indian Navy Corres 
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§ Vide Appensix, 


we seem to have necepled 

{declarations of ‘Turkey in 1870 and 

tations which hecame accomplished facta 

Sag ld be ronsed. “The mischief ia ‘dome, 

ihengh the present firm tone of the Foreign Office correspon: 
Fence moy stop farther aggression. 
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f Those who hay is 
ry Hot in 


piracy, and learnt that 


on out banter, 
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uf the Wahabee cans 
in, even to campaigns 





has heen hatched between’ Mecea and Vatna, 
i eximvyngnnt fn 
, of keepit 





ion oF mulerrate the 
they a sur friend. 
in Tudia, 








2 Under the pres 
Althangh enlisted for general” seri 
forced it, bat hnve always asked them ts 
Army "volunteering" for war against Itu 
ater their experiences of 1842, would be @ navel sight 
regiment commanded by six Officers, most nf hom wanted be 
ama bed of sicknen oF perhaps wounded hefure reaching 
Herat, oud our army Te unofficered ! 

The Eurapenn atiny is ton exprusive, We must sooner oc 
Inter return to a Jocnl ar te gpceiat enlistment. for 



































Iulia, ‘Phe Short Service Net is simple raiuation, Eve 
unter the Ten Years Service Act, 30,000 recruit and di 
men of Cavalry wud Intuntty regiments now serving 
rent buckseante and forwards hetereen England ani India in an 


average uf six years, cuding i 
country a lore wum af inoney, Much say Ie avid in regard 
fo the European anny, but it ie not within ie seope of this 
Memorandam to do tore thun hint at the questinn. (Vale 
Vatliamentory Hetorp, 24 June 1829.) 


1873, cach mn costing the 
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out to Lahej. ‘Turkey i, si 
found out, tinder Ru eran tiation ike ee 
of our Position th 


is acting in an unli 


. as 
issian instigation, the weakness 
ere and in the Persian Gulf, and 

ty spirit towards us. 

A Turkish fleet in the Persian Gulf 
landing of a hostile Turkish foree at Aden, ¢ 
outhera India, is not now a dvea my eventuality 
and may some day like an electric apark raise 
the Mahomedanst of India againsl us, 


Whilst attending to these questions in London, — 
and it must he repeated that any further arrange. 
ments in India are futile without a decided, although 
friendly and pacific, policy at home,—let us turn 
Eastwards and see what ean be done there, 


Our hold on India depends on boldness and kell: 
tlion; italso depends on the personal character. 
sof British Officers, the amount of support, 
which the Viceroy receives from bone, atlention to 
administration in every branch, and the absolute 
keeping olf of rival powers, 






or the 
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Are we to allow Russia to come to Merve and 
Herat, and do wo expect to be able to Jaunch an 
army of 30,000 men into Afighanistan against her? { 
‘The first time we thus step hostilely across the 
border we may lose the Empire, Are we to allow 
her to come to the Indus and await attack ina 
strong position, with a happy contented population 
at ouv back, and an army of 100,000 meu holding 
the fords and passes ? 

The idea is wild and untenable. 


Should we not read past lessons? Do we 
remember the China campaign, when even the 
advocates of the Irregular eystem were obliged 
to attach 15 and 18 Officers to each regiment > 
Do we remember Sittana—a campaiga hatched 
at Patna—a combination of 80,000 mountaincers 
against us, because our force was momentarily 
detained in a difficult pass, and a report spread 
about that we were defeated? Do we remember 
the Native regiments at Sittana, shorn of Otcers 
sick and wounded, ond Delhi“ shak »” because 
we were compelled to withdraw regiments from 
Lower India, and to send all over the country for 
raw British Ensigns? _ Do we remember Abyssinia, 
and the practical disadvantages in the hour uf 
trial of the Staff Corps and Irregular S: 
vet can we talk of sending armies into Afghanistan 
or awaiting hustile attack on the bunks of the Indus, 
with the imaginative idea of loyal populations 
behind our back? It is hardly {oo much to say 
that we conld not without dithculty throw 30,000 
men even at ove point of the Indus. To send 8,000 
to Sittana in 1863 against petty mountain tribes, 
forced us, as & above, tu withdraw regiments 
from Southern India, gave rise to dangerous reports, 
and cost us nich anxiety on account of the fee! 
shown at Delhi, Pate; and elsewhere. The first 
appearance of o Russian Joree at Merve or Fle! , 
may oblige us, vot to launch a contented army, 
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hacked by a loyal population by railraad to the 
Indus, but fo send our men by cart read to look 
after Hyderabad, Gwalior, and Central and Southern 
In 








Are these arguments even partially sound? If 





so, ean we realize the position of neither being able 
to defend India in Afghan battlefields, nor to await 
hostile attark on the banks of the Indus, or, at 
any rate, that either alternative is one to he avoided 
if possible ? 

Da not let us despise the beet practical answer, 
Keep in the distance all chance of foreign attack or 
interference. Lstablish strong and friendly States, 
with fixed boundaries, round us." Allow nothing 
to blind our eyes to the importance of giving these 
States, notwithstanding visk, disappointment and 
expense, friendship, warm support, and, at times 
suitable to ourselves, material assistance. Let us 
try and establish Agents at their Courts, and allow 
nothing to stand in the way of a frank and generous 
policy towards them. If they turn against us some 
future day never mind, Do not let any euch 
anticipation lend weakness to our counsels, It is 
not likely. These States have entreated us to be 
friends fov balla century, and the advance of Russia 
is redoubling theiv entreaties. 











The importance of the establishment of friendly 
Native States around us becomes even still greater 
if we realize the fact that Russia does not at present 
meditate an armed advance, What she does intend 
is intrigue, aud a_ stronghold over us prior to 
destroying the Turkish Empire in Europe. A civele 
of Native States under our influence would help to 
keep intrigue at a distance, and at any rate post- 
pone the evil day, whilst Russian Agents or armies 
al Cabul or Yarkund, with England mactive, might 
he able to stir up every Native Durbar in India 
and force us to ruinous expenditure and eniless 
anxiety, 

If these arguments be worthy of consideration, 
should we not act accordingly ? Whilst asserting 
ourselves and upholding our enormous position in 
India by a strong policy at home, should we not 
cordially strengthen the hands of the Governor 
General, treat Affghanistan, Yarkund,+ Khelat, 
Nepal, Bhootan, and Burmah with more decided 
friendship, allow the Viceroy 100,000/, a year secret 
service money, and Jeave the rest mainly to him. 

















Should we not encourage enterprising British 
Officers to travel in these neighbouring friendly 
countries, as well as in Persia. If by chance they 
are killed, what then? Do not let. anticipations of 
Joss of life uselessly complicate our relations, or be 
allowed to stand in the way of a well defined general 
policy.t 

Why need money stand in the way?) What is 
500,000. in development of a policy, when it repre. 
sents what we gave the descendants of ‘Tippoo in 
1464, or three yeare of the miespent pension of the 












* This way a point of extecnal policy on which Me te 
Lord Mayo Ini great strees, 
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© Nussin has nequired ‘Tran: 
orton of the northern bounda without diplom 
ronstrauec or inquiry on our part. By arecent Emperial uknee, 
‘he apenks nf the ‘line of the Attrek” ax forming the tw 
‘ary between berself aml Persin, ‘The St, Petersburg 
inh Apal 187 of the “whole mass of the 
+ population "bi yw included withi i 
«of the Rursiau 





tory, including a 
























i ‘Thin a very 
tion, me distinet diplomatic u 
ight be arrived at. Coloncl Valentine Haker, M ct. 
John, aul others, who have visited the Attrck, tpeal of the ease 
ith whieh an army could march cither on Merve oF inus Pervin 
from the mouth of the Attrel, the fertility of the regions ndjneent 
river being good, aud the water supply plent 

f Whilst remonatrating against It, we whould at once tet 
Thstia ondersiand firmly and cautiously that we intend to defend 
Afghanistan againat all foreign oltnck, 




















1 Pottinger kept o Persian Army 0f60,000 men seven months 
Vefore Herat. Dost Mahomed wan a year besicging it with 
the flower of hie army, althongh defended by a small force, 


§ We have no right to forbid Mnssia taking Khirs, Merve, 
or'Yorkuni, Hut we lave a right by diplomacy to try and 
her doing su, knowing as we do how 

the peace nnd enilanger the safety of 1 
wettion of right, but one of policy, We caw ha 
that if Russia hud teen in postension of # Punjab Enipire when 
Bengal she would not have protested, or at any 

tate have refuved to believe asturatices of non-eggression coupled 

han advanice up to her rery lhorders. 















» Vacoub Khan was olways our protegé, but cur hope of 
[ettuading the Ameer to recognize him as heir apparcit, or 
be reconciled to him, las failed, ‘The reengaition of Ab 
dolla Jan is aa accomplished fact, which we cannnt now 
‘unto, and the sooner we see it in tis tight the better. Furth 

the Ameer may not be far wrong, Yacood Khan’ 
inferior in rank to Abduallah Jan's, 

Apparent hina always rested on 
If owes hia elevation to it. Agai 
Au overrated mao, although there 
Acquired considerable influence. Ie hi 



























1 
Hutson of Abdollah Jan's adliereate. 
Vid a great deal towatdes the restoration of his fi 

rone, but tly do not give hiiu wolely this credit fel 
Wp, but attribute it to the brave but unluppily stcccased 
General, Feramoze Mhan. 
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Nawab Nazim of Bengal, or the equally mi 
Pension of the King of Oude, or only tive Aine het 
we paid for the debts of Azim Jah 
. Supposing that the general principle o| 
ing our attitude at home, restoring our influence at 
Teheran and Constantinople, curefully watching 
Aden and the Persian Gulf, and warmly supporting 
the policy of a circle of Native Slates round India, 
be adopted at home, we could then tuen to detaila 
and see what is to be done in vegard to prominent 
features of these details; these ore, at this particular 
moment, the establishment of Russia® on the Oxus 
and our relations with Afghanistan and Yarkund, 

We cannot by force prevent Russia coming to 
Merve, and she zs coming,—if not now, she will do 
so a year hence, The digapproval by the Russian 
Emperor of such an advance is according to 
past experience almost a certain guarantee of its 
accomplivhment, Accomplished facta are strong, 
arguments. We should make no secret of our 
resolute disapproval of the idea of any Russian 
allack on Merve,t and we should supplement 
it by independent action of our own, Kaufmann 
at Merve will be like Clive at ntta, As Clive 
when he landed ot Calcutta practically had Ben, 
al his feet, ao Koufinann will have Affghanistan and 
Persia in his grasp; once in possession of Merve 
ov Herat, he can fortify and defend them with great 
ease,t and by their possession disturb by intrigue 
the whole of India, throw every Native Durbar off 
ils balance, and plunge us inlo a ruinous, because 
uncertain and undefined, expenditure in’ precan- 
tionary measures, 








Lrength 














Although India is to be approached with compa- 
rative case through Persia, Seistan, Candahar, and 
the Bolan Pags, or through Varkund and Cashmere, 
yet for the sake of moral influence no rival Power 
would pass by Herat, which will always rem 
it always has been, in this sense, the key of In 


Let us then quietly take some practical steps before 
driven to them by alarm, Russia has acknowledged 
our right te Affghanistan, tos thrown on us the 
whole responsibility for her conduct; let us accept 
the position eo far ay to exercise our right of 
strengthen and defending her without further 


question, 


Let us really and heartily stand by the Ameer, 
and assist bim—the sooner the belter—to punish 
Yacoob Khan, and re-establish his own un ided ! 
power by money, by arms, or by Officers, ‘There 
can be no playing a double game, let us play a 
bold one. 

However much we may regret the ture matlers 
have taken, we can no longer hesitate in our 
course, with the Ameer dissatisfied and Russia at 
Khiva, Let us then endeavour to establish Agents 
at Herat and Candahar. It has been done before 
and can sooner or later be done again. The Con- 
dahar Agency and our subsidy ta the Dust saved 


India in the mutiny and may do so again, There 
15643. N 
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may be difficulties, but why hesitate over them 
until Russia carries out this policy before us? The 
Ameer bas expressed his concurrence in this policy, 
and furthermore has asked us to help him to protect 
his country. Let us do so, if we do not want to 
lose our hold over it, aud supply him with money to 
fortify his forts and roads, and agents to sev it 
disbursed in a proper manner. 


And why not send British Officers to drill his 
army ? 

Such suggestions may appear very incautious, 
but the time has come for us to realize the mareb 
of events within the last five years, and the necessity 
of a policy which, however troublesome, nay almost 
incautious under other circumstances, is forced upon 
us by the advance of a rival Power. : 

‘Treating Affghanistan in this sense, let us act 
with equal decision in Yarkund, Khelat, and the 
other Stat 

To a 


















mover our so-called unpopularity. in 
Afghanistan, and to wait till a wish is expressed, 
s itis said, for the presence of British Officers, is 
s unfortunate as vot lo make canals or railroads 
in India till the Natives express a desire for them. 
That means aever. 


Having continued cautiously a bold and vi- 
gorous policy in the sense bere advocated, and 
with the assistance of secret service money and 
enterprising British tvavellers ve-established* our 
prestige outside India, we may then turn to internal 
administration, 


Let it be first understood that no inside reform in 
Asiatic countries is of much use until we settle the 
outside palicy.t What is every little petty Native 
Durbar saying at this moment? Thanking Lord 
Nocthbrook for remaining in Calcutta to overlook n 
Bengal famine? No. Thanking us for the blessings 
of Irrigation, Railways, Courts of Appeal, and 
Laws? No. Thanking us for spending millions 
arving corner ofthe Empire? No. Blessing 
r peace and defence? No. It is hardly too 
much to say that many of them are secretly dis- 
ing the advance of Russia, or at any rate 
more of it than of us, 


Do not let ua dream over the blessings of British 
rule in Tudia or the assurance that those who enjoy 
those blessings are (ov loyal to throw us over at the 
first favourable opportunity if we do nothing to 
guard our position, 

No Asiatic Empire is reliable without friendship 
mingled with power, We may as soon change a 
Jeopard's spots as change Asiatic character, nor have 
we any right to believe ourselves able to do ev. 
We rale India practically by force of arms, tem- 
pered with the beat administration we are able tu 
give her, Our rule way some day be pat to a 
severer test than it has yet undergone. 













































Let us not even ignore the fact that a friendly 
Affghan army may not be entirely thrown away in Gime 


1 No reward should be too great toy aman who succeeds i 
this, at the tink of Ihis lite. “Chere ie mot much risk of it. 
portance, and the gain 1s worth the risk of ane oF two lives, 





+ Nn this outsidy poliey in Asia must always be settled te 
years in advance. We canmot wait, in English fashion, ti 
Mussia reaches Catal or Peshawar, and then take steps 40 ret 

Wher hes Merve or Terni xhe ix practically i 
Vit behowes us to realize this simple fer. 











* Jacob, Green, and Lumsden are, 
ninione ave not (0 he hightly throwa 0 





fer all, meu whose 





4.No mention is here made of our policy towards Native 
States antl thelr a ‘This is a diffienlt point, however, not 
ww be forgotten, ‘The Appendix euntainy full information in 
tegatd to the armics of Native 











States, 
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of need even for service in Tudia; nor do not le 
call men Ruasophobiste who advo 
of Quetta and the Koorum Valley, if it can be done 
with the full sanction and concurrence of Khelat 
and Affghanistan, and if such meaanres accord wilh 
a principle of friendship tempered with power 
and actual non-aggreseion. 


1 its 
eate the occupation 


An Affghan even more than an Indian requires 
the hand of friendship and the arm of power, Occu- 
pying advanced posts in a friendly way to control, 
by the moral influence of such outposts, Persia in 
Scistan, Affghanistan at Cabul, and Mussia at 
Merve, is not euch an idle dream ax to be dix 
missed* before serious examination, Any move of 
the sort should be done quietly, and before we are 
driven to it by alarm. Russia at Herat will re- 
quire some more potent medicine than a with- 
drawal from Peshawar and a mighty force of 
inefficient irregulare behind a fordable river, with 
half our army penned up in the North-West Pro. 
vinces and Central India. 

Let us, then, inquire into the genera) facts of 
British Rule, and strive for a reliable army and 
a contented population; Iet us look carefully to our 
taxation, abolish expensive Establishments, re- 
organize the European and Native Army, divide 
India into proper districts, take pains to he friendly 
with the mountain tribes,+ putting the whole frontier 
from Peshawur to Scinde under one special Officer, 
and keep the fact well in view that the India of the 
present day, with its railroads and telegraphs, is 
marching on apace. 

Far from these ideas being unpraclical, they are 
arguments which have been repeatedly put forward 
by others ond claimed the attention of succeeding 
Governors General. 

The writer of this Memorandum hopes that he 
may be pardoned for the freedom with which he 
has expressed his opinions. He has deemed it bis 
duty to allude to military and other matters forming 
an integral part of the Central Asian Question, 
without quoting unnecessary details, ‘ 

icy he advocates is neither new nor 
dees pen a yeolutely cautious, for whilst inactivity 
and irresolution invite war, there can be no erent 
caution or a better preventitive than activity a 
boldness, tempered with firmness, conciliation, and 
discretion. 
O. T. B. 
India Office, 30th April 1874. 


Si , ~ ronsiderati Secretary of State. 
3 Hed to the Political secretary for the consideration of the Secretary 
Submitted to the ‘al > 


O. T. B. 
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TO 


HISTORICAL SUMMARY CENTRAL ASLAN QUESTION. 





1x L—Question of Seistun and recent settlement of division of F 
and Afghanistan. 





” L1.—Eatract from Wer Office Ibook on Russian advances in Asia (1873), containing 
information on communication ; Russian memorandum on road to India. 


»  TIL—Extruct from papers by Mr, Shaw on raad into India by Yurkund, Russian 
military position and roads in Turkietan, &c. 


i. IV,—Eatract from x private letter from Yarkund Mission, dated 4th February [874, 
containing important information, 


” V.—Extract from memorandum showing number of troops, ares, &c. of Native States 
in India. 


cs VLL—Abstract by Mr. Robert Michell, showing tone of Russian Press from 1869 10 
1874 regarding England and Central Asia. 7 


» _ VIL—Copies of rome curious Mahomedun prophacies at one time circulated throughoat 
India and much thought of by the Wahnbecs. 


w» VIET—Abstract by Mr. Robert Michel) of the Area and Population of Rossian Tur- 
kestan &, 


1X.—Copy of a memorandum hy the late Viceroy of India on Adev and ita defences. 


Telia Office, 30th Apeil LNTH. ‘i 0. T. B. 
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APPENDIX I, 


SEISTAN ARBITRATION CASE, 


Any settlement of the long-disputed boundaries between Persia and 
qqucstion of grent importance to our interests in the Bast, 

11 ia difficult to realize the value of British arbitrntio i 

: : 0 a m na to Seistan with ing ii 
history of that province ; our past line of policy in Tegal to it; ita ae jealane ali ate 
value, and the probable effeet of ir Frederic Goklsmid's decixion, now under Be oa ane 

1 propose to do this in four separate sections for the suke af el . 

' ! " 8 clearness and T 

conding to those already acquainted with any particular seetion, Bees Seat 


1 
Briof abstract of Persian and Afghanistan History us conuected with 
policy in reference to that. district, 


Affghanistan is obviously 1 













Seiston, inclading our 





i. 
Geographical and Political value of Sciotan. 
Mt. 
Progress of Arbitration in 1871~2, including w short uecount of Sir F, Goldsmid's journey. 
Vv, 


Abstract of General Goldsmid's Arbitral Opiuion. 


Section T.—Austnacr ov Pengran ann Arrowantetan History t neGARD To 
Setaran, &e. 


At the beginning of the eighteenth century, Seistan, Herat, and Candahar were more or less 
subject to the Suffivecan dynasty of Persia, . 

Shortly afterwards Candabar ond Herat threw off the Porsian yoke, and the Affghens under 
Meer Mahmoud of Candahar overran and conquered Persia, 

Persia became totally dismembered ; she was unnble to resist the eneroachmenis of Russia, 
Turkey, and Affghanistan ; and, distracted by internal strife, she was ecumpelled to resign to them 
some of her best provinces, 

It was not long, however, Lefore a celebrated robber chief, Nadir Shah, sprang up on the ruins 
of his country, Seizing the crown of Persia, be quickly re-acquired the mnjority of the dietricts 
which had been detached from the Persiun Empire. 

Ho brought into subjection not only Candahar, Herat, Seistan, and Cabul, but even Dalkh, 

Dokhara, and, in @ lesser degree, the Punjaub, The 


Mogul Emperor of Delhi, terrified by hia vietorious 








* The gate at Delhi where Nadir Shah sat to 
chi 















eee the laughter ie etl te cntry into his capital nnd the slaughter of 1,000,000 of 
ae . t . 
Nadie Shah to Gab nt this period ils inbabirants® gave his daughter in marriage to one 










of the conqueror’s suns, nsxigning as her dowry all the 
provinces weat of the {ndus. The Ameer of Dokhara at 
the saine time paid homage to the new Persian ruler. 

ian Expire under Nadir Shah from 1732 
its are concerned, are based very much 
¢ clnim Seistan than 


in imporeant 








It is important to Lear in mind the limits of the Pe 
sinn, so fav as ancient 5 


jan argues that on éis busis she cau nom 













upon that period, whilst Afghani 
Cabul, Bokhorn, or the Punjaub, 
On the asassination of Nadic Shah at Meshed in U7 
followed by the establishment of the Afghan Empire by Aluned 
Nadir Shah's army. . 
Ahmed Shah was crowned at Candahar aa the “ chosen of God. ee ‘ 
His first act was to wrest Cabul from the Persians, to conquer Seistan and Herat, to make 
Khoraswn feudatory, aud agquire the Punjaub, 
‘The liwits of his empire from 1747 to 1773 were os followa :-— 
N. The Oxus. 
S. Sea of Oman, 
E, Sutlej and Indus river: 
HW Khorasan and Kerman. 
Ya denth in 1773, the Allghan Emp 1 : 
ies vateruencet Scale and Leloochisma withdrew fron their nllegiance ; the a cha, ee ine 
influence of Runject Sing, threw off their yoke ; ond Persia began to assert her claims to Hera! 


and ite 


short period of anarchy ensued. 
ah, on Affghan adventurer in 
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began mupidly to decay. Talk asserted 


A.D. 1700 


U71a-93, 


1nd? 


rsa, 





1836. 


1634. 


3ea8. 


1851-57, 
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Ae regards Seixtan 
prominent. part in thy 
ignored by bath Pe 

Although Dost Mal © tothe Afghan throne in 1826 was most anxious to 
bring Seistan more 4 is » he was too fully employed elsewhere resconquering 
Balkh and Budakshan and extending the boundaries of his kingdom once more to the Uxus, to be 
ablo to move againet the province. 
¢ reat which Porsin was a 
war with Russia, encouraged the Shah to fill 
the Persinn Empire to its ancient limits. 

Much stress was laid on the brief empire of Nadir Shab, and [erat was made for the moment 
the chief object of 

The British Government resisted the § 





elf a tong blank ensued in her history, for she lad not played any 
ically independent from being 














thig period enjoying, afler a recent and disnstvoug 
is imagination with the ofd drvams of exter 















i's claims to Hernt az strenuously as he made them, 





Our Minister at ‘Teheran, whose policy was fully supported by the Home Government, wrote 
in 1834,— 
“Tt ig unsatisfactary to know that the Shah has very extended echemes of conquest in the 








“4 direction of Afghanistan, and, in co subjects, considers that 
+ quest over Herat and Candabar 
“© Wishing rather to nscertain the exact  protensi 
“ question of right, 1 inquired how far they considered the dominion of Versin to extend. ‘Their 
© reply was, to Ghiznce, On former occasions, the Hajce bad mentioned the ocenpution of Herat 


“© as a proximate enterprise, aud that of Candahar as une not far distant.” 


Agnin he wrote,— 

1 feel quite assured that the Dritish Government cunnot permit the exter 
“ Manarehy in the direction of Affghanixtun with a due regard to the trang 
extension will at once bring Russian influence to the threshold of our Empire. 

Four years afterward, Sir John MeNeill, who had succeeded Mr, Ellis as our Minister at 
‘Teheran, wrote,— 

AU Kandohor onr position ix still very preearions, 
“ and L enclose a draft treaty between the Shah and 
the Chief of Candahar, Kohendil Khan, which bas for itx object to unite Herat and Candshar 
under a Chief who shall be nominally subject to Persia, but actually under the protection of 
“ Russia.” 

‘The treaty here alluded to and the open aid of Russia in the Persian Expedition against Herat 
at this time were made aubjects of publie complaint by Lord Palmerston agninst the Russian 
Government, and were acknowledged although weakly excused by Connt Nesselrotle. 

After repeated failures before Herat, Persia begun to turn her attention more to Siestan, and 
loud were her claims to that province. Intrigne was made the prelude to porsession, and in 1657 
Ali Khan, the Chief Ruler in Svistan, was not only induced to go to Teheran, but to marry a 
Persian Princess, and acknowledge allegiance to the Shnh, Unfortuntely for himsclf, this alleginnce 
was unpopular with his brother Chiefs and bis own people, and on hiy return the (ollowing year to 
his capital, he was cruclly murdered. 
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ity of Tndin s thar 








Sir John McNeill to Viscount Palmerston, 11th 
April 1808, 














Seeing the aggressive spirit by which Persia wae 
actuated Lord Mulmsbury wrote in the fullowing decided 
language,— 

“Her Majesty's Government moxt distinctly declare that they will nut nilow any aystematic 
attempt on the part of Persia to effect a change in the state of possession in the countries lying 
between the Persian frontier and the Jsritish territories in India.” 





Minieter for Fore to Teheran 


Mission, 27¢h October 








* “Armia 5, 


“ Wit Majesty the Shah of 1’ 














ie Persinn troops anil author 
be effected within three mooths from the date of the exelunge 





Shah of Persie agrees to relinquish all cloims to sovercignty. 
ry y of Herat and the countrice of Afighnnistan, and 
11 from the Chiefs of Herat, of of the countries of Afghanistan, 
ince, auch px the coinne, oF * khontbeh.’ of tribute. 
. cogugea to abstnin hereafter from all interference with 
nal affairs of AR han His Majesty promises to recognise the 
ce of Herat om of the whole of Affghenistan, aud pever to attempt 
enilemce of those Sutes. 
ces ntising belween the Government of Persia and the 
ghanistan, the Persian Goverument engages to refer 
friendly offices of the British Goverument, oud not 
as there friendly offices fail of off 



















countries of Merat 
them for adjustm: 








it 
8 manner just wod bonourable tu Persia. 





Matters nt lost enme to 
an open rapture between 
Great Britain and Persia, 
followed by the war of 
1856, the siege of Merny 








by the Persians, and the 
Treaty of 1857. Lord 
Cowley, in his converse- 





tions with the Persian Am- 
Dnssador during the ne- 
gotistions, held the same 
decided language ns before, 
viz, that Her Majesty’s 
Government were ‘' de- 
“termined that Persia 
should not disturb the 
“ existing stole of the 
tribes on her enstern 
“ frontiers." 
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‘The gencral sense of this 
Vanguage was embodied in 
and VII, 
ealy of 4th March 
1857, and was pructienlly 
leated shortly afterward: 
a oO patie by Per : 
© {0 the Permian dominions, of a town or portion of the on Tenet Pa 
of troopa into Seistan, and the protcet of the Britixh Mi the Rlewisg tae 

e ich Minist i vi 
which caused the abandonment of their design, — cea Reiaeen ie oe — 










Mr. Murmy to the Sailr Agim, Stu May 4, kame Ceeupation of Seintan, which is a part of 
anes i ighaniston, by Persian troops, would be a direct 
4 ax violution of the ‘Treaty of Poris.” 
Although the Persian Minixters gave up sending troops to Soistan in deference t 
strances (hey did not relinquish in writing their claim to the Province, for they sat _ Son 


«yy ie 

The Sade Azim (0 Mr. Murray, 19th May ‘Tho Persion Ministers have always considered, and 
tase. “ do now consider that. Seistan ab antiqué (ex formed 

“an integral part of the Persia it 

ey . * 2 q E in territory; and it 
ia at tho present time in the possession of the Persian Government, on whose port, there- 
Me. Murray (to Sude Atimm, 15th May 1858) repli 

‘The Dritish it the eect 

contradicted nat only by the pol 

geographical posit i 
* any cluim (o au 


© fore, it is not ucecHeney 
“ that troops and soldiers 
should be sent, of 8 new 
occupation of the place 


No further i to Seist 1 1862, effecte 
question as t0 Seistan arose until 1862, when Lord Russell informe ‘ 
Chargé a’ Affaires that,— lussell informed the Persian 



















Wap porsessing 








“ Aa Her Mojesty’s Government did not recognise the sovercignty of Persia aver Seiatan, they 


, “ cannot admit that the demand enid to havo beer 
Lord Nussell to Be. Alison, 30th October 4, Pavia 
12, Masel to: Bie. Almen n eeeer: made by Dost Mahomed for the submission of Seistan 
a * con: fed ease in which, under the ecventh Article 
of the Treaty, they can be called upon to acquiesce in any military operations ageinst 
© Adghe a 


Mr. Eastwick to Ministcr at Tchermn, 18th Our M. 
December 1862. 














ister at Teheran was however shortly after 
wards told that,— 

“There was rengon to regret, with reference to the asserted claims of Persia to sovereignty over 
 Seistan, that eo much had already been advanced in apposition to those eluims, and Lord Stanley 
+ yng of opinion therefore that if the discussion of the subject should be forced upon the mission 
“ pending further inetructions from England, it would be equally just and politic to adopt a loss. 
“* decided tone than that used by Mr. Murray in hia recent covtroversy with the Peraian Govern- 
“ meat,” 

Lord Mussel to Minister at Teheran, Sth = Then followed a Despatch from Lord Russell, which 
Rovember 1869. ren thus, — 

“TJ have the hononr to inform your Excellency that fer Mnjesty’s Goveroment being iuformed 
that the title to the sovereignty of Seistan is disputed between Persia and Affghm n, must 
decline to interfere in the matter, and must leave it 10 both purties to make good their possession 
“ by force of arms.” 


















The Persian Government were not long in-taking advamage of the permission apparently 

i in this Despatch. ‘The Shah not only renewed 
ims to Scistan under his own scal but took the 
opportunity of oce ig the province with Versian 
troops during the most distracted period of anarchy in A(fghanistan, when the Ruler of that country 
was ulterly powerless to resial enccuachment, 

One of the first acte of the present Amcer of Afghanistan after the reconstruction of his 
kingdom in 1868-69 was to pretest aguinst the Persian oceupation of Scistan, Although after 
His visit (o Umballa ho brought Afghan, Turkistan, Candahar, and Herat under @ consolidated 
ryle, he refrained from inoving an Seistan partly in the lope that the British Governmoent would 
arbitrate in the matter, and partly on account of the advice he received from the Viceroy of India 
not to enter into warlike operations. ‘The views of the Amcer Shere Ali, then unreservedly 
expressed at the Umballa meeting in 1869, are fully quoted in an admirable abstract on the case 
by Mr, IT. Le Poer Wynne, of the Foreign Department, Catentta, dated 29th June 1870. 

‘The Persian Government becoming alarmed at the turn matters were taking began loudly to 
re-nayert their cuunter claims to Seistan. They now argued on entirely new grovals aet,— 

Aer Lord Rngcell’s Despatch of 1863, Persia hnd retaken possession of Siestan, at she haul 

© not ceased from that monient to consider it as forming 

Molin Hin to Lond Clarendon, '9th s part of “the interior of Khorasan, and that the Shah 
Moreh 1870, 4 was determined to oppose Affghan attempts on that 


% province by loree of arms.” 











imy 
Mr. Alison to Lord Musell, dated 200 155 oly 
August 1865, euclosing Shah's Memorindum, 
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Gen notre fn 

Notre 

Mohsin Hhaw to Lont Clarendon, Sth April 4, 
1e70. 


And agnin, Les mds ont devi 





et depuis cing ans le Scistan a fit partie de 
nee do Khorassan ; pur consgquent il ne 
‘er do Vortiele six de ootre ‘Lraité de 










wurnit reley 

© Par 

Such being the ition of affairs in 1870-71, Perain and Afghanistan, after itn 

some delny and prevurication on the part of the former State, consented to B 

course of which is dezeribed in another sectis 

gnedly brief resvomé of historical events may give some faint general idea of the 
I for the considuration of the present question, 
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Ancient Seistan was of much greater extent than the modern provinces. Tr wat the country of 
Jumsheed and Rustoom, the heroes of the Persian Nama, as alto of Incob bin Seth, the eonqueror 
of the Caliph of Bagd although now realuced to an almost deplorable condition it ance 
rivalled the most flouris provinces of Persin. 

Tho River Helmund, tio ancient Etymander, rising in the mountains of Affghanistan, flows 
through the centre of Seistan into the ao-catled lake,—the ancient Aria Palus, 

Tho province is described as flat and (ravorsible throughout by wheeled carriage. From it can 
he reached Herat by 9 practicable road through Furrah, whilet Candohar is accessible by two easy 
routes, Neshed and other places in Persin enn be reached by equally good trnete, whilst from 
‘ohn ia a road over the mountains into Kerman, as traversed by Meer Mahomed in his invasion 
of Persia, There ore also said to be practicable routes to the Mekrin Const, to Nonshky in 
Khelat, and to the Botan Pass, Sir John Malcolm tella us that Nadir Shoah in his invasion of 
Affghanistan moved an army of 80,000 men through Seistan with the greatest ense. 

It will be thus seen, without attempting to go into further details, that the read communications 
are goo, and (hat the province can be made, with the assistance of the River Melmund, a valuable 
base of operations for offensive purposes, 

A careful study of the map, combined with modern gazeticera and the detaited information 
contained in General Goldsmid's and Colonel Pollock's Reports, will bo sufficient ta show the 
extreme political importance of any decision affeeting Scietan not ouly to Persia and Afghanistan 
but to ourselves, 

A fow recent opinions on this subject may not be uninteresting or out of place, 

Colonel Taylor to Lord Cavning, 2od Febrosry Tu 1858 our Commissioner at Herat, Colonel ‘Taylor, 
1858. wrote,— 

“ Shonld Persia be permitted to continue the exercise of her influence in Scistan, ehe may have 
“ it in her power to propagate falschootls to the prejudice of India, and being so ucar the frontiers 
« of India they will be freely circulated.” 































Our Minister at Teheran ywrot the same year,— 

“Seiauun, hitherto considered mapped and described 
1 part. of Afghanistan, occasionally independent, at other times a dependency of 
“ Cundohar, i9 nearer to Candahar than Herat by 200 miles, and is also very considerably nearer 
“the Britieh frontier of Scinde. In fact, if Pevsin be allowed a permanent footing there, our 
“ respective frontiers will be separated from each other by only a distance of 400 miles, 





Mr, Murray to ord Matmebary, April 1838. 








Colonel Phayre to Bombey Government, 4th The Political Superintendent of the Scinde Frontier, 
Janupry 1869, written on recviving a letter from Colonel Phayre, wrote in 186% that the position 
Abrahem Khan, saying that the Persinns lind gequired by tho Peraians in Scistan was,— 
driven him from Teft to right bank of the Hele“ w Wott aelected, both for dete inst the Seistan 
muail, had even taken Jelunabad anit Nad Ali on ell selected, both for delence agninst the Seistal 
the right bank, and were gradually pressing on to“ Beloochees on the opposite bank, aod for com- 
‘Muhar, &c, “ manding the several lines of route that radiste 
“ from Seigtan eastward, viz., that by Shorawak and the valley of the Lora to the Pishcen Valley 
“and Quetta, and the knfiln route to Nooshky. The former of these routes is well watered and 
supplied; the later is desert although traversed by caravans, and a route whereby n force ean 
reach Kutchee and turn the Bulan Pass.” 

Ln a steategical sense,” adda Colonel Phayre, “and with reference to the well-known atnbi 
of Persia towards Afghanistan, her occupation of Hoaseinabad (Nasirabad) is a flank movement 
of incalculable importance. By it she completely turns Herat, Furrab, and Lash Jowain, 
neutralises them in fact without endangering her rear communications. Politically speaking she 
Inys the axe at the root of Affghan independence and neutrality ; becnuas in Seivtan sho holde 
a more dominating position than the possession of Herat or Furrah would bave afforded her. 

“ The present information dispel at once the idea so long prevalent that impassable deserts 
interpose an inseparable Larcier between Persia and Khelat. On the contrary, the facts 
under report how thet from a bave in Persian Khorasan, which is a highly productive 
“ country a large army can advance by water for nearly 200 miles to Kheirabad when to Candahar 
only 140 miles, or to the Bolan Pass 230 miles, both routes being well supplied and 
© watered, 
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‘Tho Afghan Vakeel who brought the letter contnis 
for help trom the Belooeh Chief, [ben 
* gates of Candahar.” 


ining the above j . + 
mn Khan, exctaimel, Satie ee emetion mith an 





appeal 


he Perviaun are seizing the 


‘Tho present Amver of Affghauistan hina apoken can: lantly in the sam 
meee pe 
“ Cont : 


Cabot Diary, 18th March 1870, and sandy Scintan remains ji 


other reports. in fall possession of 


will one day tend tn dit 
© Allghaninan, 4 rent to great disturlanres in 
* can come to Candahar without any hill or saner keg ni oe trom Neiman by the Helmand 

Another high Indian authority, acquaint ' 
sof the Seistan district are of very 
n of the district by Pe 
ngdom, but (o the security of te V 
side of the boundary range hetween Persia an 
nud capable of cnorinous desclopement, It 
 Helmund, and possesses every facility for the mainte 

Other well known opinions in the same sense i 

‘ : : it be quoted. | oly: 
said to enonble us to enter upon the account of General Gohlemit's onto "7 
idea of the geographical value of the district and the nportunce to us poli 
affecting it. ® 

Annexed is a rough itinerary of distances (cam Perso-Sei i 

to Seist ions i : 

oe ea o stan to ations important puints 


















« polition! military sense, 
lo the very existence of 
erm Provinces of ludin. “Tl couutry on this 
extremely fertile 
ly watered by the rivers dowing tu the 
toner ainl aupply of n large urmy.” 























Rough Inyxznany, showing approximate Distauce from Sckohuin in Sei in Citi 
‘and ies loka ie a the canoes a 











To Mebhed = + - About 600 miles - - yay rena tbrongh Lash Juwain und Kaya, and practicable 





wheeled carriages. Supplies good and. th 
tay ‘Qt some ILrve OF four wages Between woah nod 
» Rendshar = = - 950 ~~ =] Two ronda: one by Girish, end 
i 2 , and one by Hel 
* so 8: Taser JA. Beth good depts” 17 Hvimund st 
w Wert == 990 + Good road by Farm which it tomevtat fos than bat 
r. y 
w Noosbky = 900 == OF which 191,10 the Helmand, are through # country 
chore provivivan ore wearee and water not always 
Procurable. 
w Dolan Pare = 4390 = Ved Kandabar anil Girehk, 
» Kirmon =~, 40g, +. Hd Bum and Nurmaghie, then eastern shire of Kirman 
desert “Supplies goo! and plenifal trough acti St 


us Mekran Const 





Charbar a Vid Sanmashit and Gampur. Suppic« searce for the Bat 
Gwidur + 5 0 De part, but goud in large towns or villages. 








Section I1J.—Puoeness ov Auntnation, &. 





The arbitratiou of the British Government in regurd to Seistan having been accepted by Persia 
and Affghunistan, Major-General Sir F. Goldsmid wns appointed Arbitentor nnd left Englaml on 
the 10th Navemher 1871 accompanied by Colonet k, Major Evan Smith, aud other Qificers. 

His instructions were fo ascertain the status quo of Svistan ; to meet the I’ 

Cotamissiomers at suine pre-arranged puint; to acquire 

D Te if Stat ad 
An eaee ograne a Viceroy, Sth August all the local isformation im his power; and after 
and 23rd October 1871. hearing the respective claims of the Commissioners to 
Proceed to Teheran with a view to the discussion of the question and the delivery of an arbitrat 

a. 

The mission arrived at Bowbay on the Sed Deceraber 1871, when it was decid that General 
Goldsmid should proceed to Scistan by Dunder Abbas, whilst Colonel Poltock was to go by 
Candahar in company with the Affghan Commissioner. ‘ 

General Goldsmid reached Baw on the 7th January 1872, ab which place he was met by tho 

ian Ce i i Shan. Sckoha 
olden State, tgth Persian Commissioner Mirza Mnasum Ki 

Sener achane Deeb ark was reached on the Ist February, oud! Nusirabad on 
the Sth. This Iatter place, which appears 10 be a fortified post, is described as the Perso-Seistan 
oe i iti if The Affghan Com 

7 i found himself in w position of great difficulty. The Affghan Cor 
General Golda oon ae cesmic ium missioner had wot yct joined him, whilst the Persian 
Commniesiouer stifled nlf foent inquiry nit assumed a 
lly. ‘The whole effort of the Persian Commissioner 


wus to throw discredit on the Alission ; (or, whilst eadeavouring to persuale Gene: Gals i 
under the termg of Lord Russell's lettor no inquiry ww necessary, he Yorba the 3 sion. ying ae 
Britich flug, prevented ite ollicers from eutering towns or villages, gave them inferior quarters, ¢ 

" oa 




































General Goldsmiil to Secretary of State, 
Slarch and 3tat October 1372, aud others 


tone which ia described as defiant and unfrit 
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off their applies when wishing to march (a Rudbar or other places, used insulting expression, 
in fet, did everything in his power to make all inquiry a failure, 

igplayed great judgment throughout this disagreeable part of hie journey ; 
he dwells strongly in all his letters on the bad conduct of the Mirza; and he hind the poor 
satisfaction afterwarda of sceing him punieled by 9 year's suspension from office in consequence of 
his (General Goldamid’s) etrong representations to the Persian Government. 

Colonel Pollock joiued General Goldsmid with tho Afghan Commissioner oa the 8th of March 

Goneral Goldamid to Secretary of Sate, Heh 1872, neur Nasirubad, Hut all attempls (o bring the 
March 1872, rival Commissioners together in friendly intercourse 
wero failures, and fram this and tho other cireumstunces above nnrrated both General Goldsmid 
apd Cotonel Pollock were foreed to agree that ‘all hopes of a fair inquiry wore vain ;” that “tho 
palpable and shumeless attempts (o stifle plain speech, to reject honest evidence, and to get rid 
© of obnoxious witnesses, had culminated into unmistakeably offongive expression in letters,” and 
mato it evident therefore that “ the sooner they moved away from Scistan the better.” 

Tho Mission accordingly left Nasimmbad on the 11th of March for Meshed where they avrived 

General Goktemid to Sverctary of State, och OM the 25th of April, and wore given a moxt honour- 
April 1873, and 9th May [872. able reception by the Prince Governor, Sultau Murad 
Mirza, who is described asa man of considerable ability and power. 

In one of General Goldsmid’s conversations with tho Persian Governor he understood the Prince 
to ery, in reference to the relntions Letwe ish and Persian Governments, that ho “ upheld 
* the theory advocated by the Persi London, that if England would support hie 
“ pation by moncy ae of old, she would And in her a true and faithful ally in carrying out the 
ive policy on beholf of Indian.” He admitted however that we should do well to make 
the Aflghan Ruler our ad, “ provided the enid Ruler had power to govern his own people and 
“" com: te his own dominione.” 
rom Meshed, whieh General Goldsmid left. on the 3rd of May, the Mission proceeded to 

General Govlenid to Seerctary of State, oy ‘Leheran where they arrived on the 4th of June, aNer 
May 1879, aud Gth June 1872. accomplishing a total jourvey from Bunder Abbase of 

1,860 miles. 

A delay of more than a month was here cansed by the non-receipt of the statement of the 
Persian claims. General Goldemid naively describes the litte attentions lie received during this 
iaterval, and the continued efforts of the Persinn Ministurs to get him to commit himeelf to an 
acknowledgment of their claisns before delivering his arbitral opinion. 

Fortunately Gener! Gollsmid was the right man to deal with intrigue, and wiscly avoided 
committing himself or ullering an unguarded word. 

General Goldemid (o Secretary of State, 3294 The Persian statement was at length submitted, on 
October 1872. the 10th of July 1672, four months after that of the 

Affghon Commissioner. 

Both statements may be suromarized ns follows i— 





in hig correspondence, 
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Persian Statement, 


That according to the principles of every civilized State, ancient and newly acquired rights 
such as Persin holds in Seistan, dispense with the necessity of adducing proof. 

That Articte 6, 7, and § of the Treaty of 1857 prove that Seistan belongs to Persia. 

That no Afighon has at any time been named Governor of Seistan. 

That there is no similarity between the Affghans and Seistanecs, 

That Lord Russell's letter of 1863 obviates any divcussion ng to tho present possessions of 
Persia in Scistan, and excuses the Persian Government from entering into auch discussion, 

That Seistan has, ab anti hat ehe now has firm possession of it, and 
that in addition to Per Seistun belongs to her by conquest in accordance with 
the decision of the British Governine nt, from Tagnt, in Jowsin to Kash Rud abova Khash, 
theuce to Kaleh-i-Bist and the desert culled Jaya to Jafh, in Deloochietan. 














Affghan Statement. 





ia as clear as daylight that Seistan belongs to Afghanistan. 
‘That it belonged to tho empire of Ahmed Sbab aud his successors and remained ever since 
under Herat aud Candahar, 
That Sciatanees have often assisted the Affghan Government as ean bo aecn from their groves 





That there ore numerous instances of Affghan Rulera in Scistan especially under Yor 
Mabomed of Herat and others. 
acquired sovereignty of Persia in Scistan is only atiributable to the internal 
nd in no way founded on right or might. 
ris Seistances nut spenking the Aifghan language, the argument no more holds 


the ease of the Badakshouces, Uzbegs, Mazarah ‘Tribes, and othera eubject to 











Tint, ns re; 


goo th 
A@ghanistan. 
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Gencra Golidemld brought the Commissioners together with vari 
General Goldemid ta Pailtical Seerctary, India occasions, has 
Dffice, Ist Augnat 1872. id 
Di crctary of Ntate,Alet October 
Foreign Searetary, Caleutta, No. 


fuceess on three different 
the Inst of which, 19¢h August 1872, he 


achiteal opinion which wi i 
eitoered is ble! o hich will he described 


we mate 
and arrived in England on the 12th September ieee sion left Teheran m fow days afterwards 
Tt is impors todo 
in General Goldamid's deapatchey in regard to his journey. 
future histories and gazetteers, 
Hia final Despateh No, 21 of the Stet October 1472, 
and will repay perusal, 
















to the inter 





& descriptions contained 
They will form a valuable addition to 





contains a concise narrative of hin journey 


Secriox IV.—Aunitnat Orrsios, 


Aen prelude (o his arbitral opinion, Sic F. Goltsinid gives hie views on 

General Goldamid to Seerctary of State, 31at_ present possession. 
October 1472, Knelosure I, As to “ancieut rights,” he eays + 

“The Persian claims to Scisten on the score of ancient rights are not such as to warmnt 
« rovival after the Inpye af 100 years during which they have virtually tien in nbeyntee ; ant I 
" do not think thnt the English ministerial letter quoted (Lord Russells totter) aller the pe 
“ im this reapect. It left the litigants to settle their quarrel together, but yave- uo right. te Pe 

h whe did not possces irrespectively. Therefore an unjust couquest in an urbitration in 

“ right that cannot be considered just by virtue of this letter. 
subject to Afghanistan when under the egis of Persia, and subsequently garrieoned by Persian 
“ troops, then has her independence been assailed, and I cannot say that the acts of Ali Khon 
® or his successor have satisfied me that their allegiance to Persia was tbe general desire of thr 
« inhabitants.” 
‘Aa to “ present possession,” General Goldsmid says :— 
“Tt is not casy to define what in the preacnt day is meant by Seistan. see no better way than 
to illuetrate the cage by supposing two territorica, one compact and concentrated which I will 
enll ‘ Seistan Proper,' the other detached and irregular which may be desiguated ‘outer Seisten.” 
Sciatan Proper is composed of the country on the left hank of the Helmund, and extends to a 
distance of about 120 English miles in length, or from the vicinity of the Charboli and Khaspar 
Rivers north to Rudéar south, snl its breath variable. Seistan Proper is now, under certain 
reaervalions to be noted hereafter, in possession of Persia, whose Governor is Mcer Alum Khan 
of Kayn, 
7 Outer Seisian, on tho other hand, irrespective of the desort SAifa ant uninhabited tracte, is 
in possasaion of Belooch Chiefs who profess 1o acknowledge Persian sovercignty or do not admit 
allegiance to any power but Affghanistan.” 
General Goldsmid adds,— 
«riefly, being unabla to justify the recent action of Persia in Seistan on the score of ancient 
“ rights to thnt province, as regards her present possession of ‘Seistan Proper,’ the fact ia 
established, although the ection of the authoviti before described bi unquestionably caused 
me lo entertain misgivings on the altitude or sentiments of the population in certain instances. 


n sneiente rights eri 











If Seiston were in no wny 
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General Goldsmid to Secretary of State, 9st The arbitral opinion is then summed up under 
October 1872, Knelooure No. 1. seven brads,— 





I 
That Scistan was undoubtedly part of Persin in ancient times, but that under Abmed Shab it 
formed part of the Adhan Empire aud had not been recovered to Persia. 


I. 
i inti i i fer to Persia by no menns 
That ancient assccintions language and habits render its transl a by 
unnatural or atrange, although a century of disconnexion cannot fail to be a bar to validity. 


Mt. 
vour of Aifghanistea, and that circumsiances show that 


het telah Tce ee a the internal administration of Seistan from the days of 


Persia has exorciee| no interference in 
Nadir Shah till a very recent date. 


Iv. 
‘That geographically, Seistan clearly forms part of Affghonistan. 


Vv. 

im, i be denied that from Fear to 
hilst Afighanistan has the advantage in elnim, it cannot e ; 

earch hk bce a anaine her bold of Scinton ; and elthough the manner of the orcupaion “ 

the province by Persia cannot be admitted to correspond with the appeal to are contemp Hal by 

Lord. Russill’s letter, yet, that Affzhanistan failed to take any measure 10 © . 


influence in treating with the Seistan Chiefs. oa 
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VI. 
which the Hamun river, on threo of its sides, and the Holmund 
Seistan Proper” and in absolute posscssion of 
nnd Innds of the Helmund above the Kohnt Bund 
inhabited chiefly hy Dolooch Chiefs practically 


"That the rich tract of coun 
‘on the fourth, causes to resemble an island, 
st the district of “ Chakhunser 
jan Desert are known as “ Outer Seistan 
acknowledging Afghan sovereignty. 











VIL 

That the land designated “ Seistan Proper " should be hereafter inctuded by a special boundary 
line within the limits of Persia, to be reetored to lependence under Persian protection or 
governed by duly appointed Governors; and that Persia should not possces lands on the right 
bank of the Helmund, 

Generm! Goldsmid adds that “having given the most coveted, populous, and richer part of the 
“ Seistan province to Persin, it is manifestly fair thit some compensating benefit ehould acerue to 
4 (he losing side. It is indixpensuble, therefore, that Vad Adi be evacuated by Persion garrisons, 
* and both banks of the Heluund above the Kohat Bund be given to Affghanistan,” 

The new line of boundary as adjudiented by Sir 

F. Goldsmid stretches from AoA Siah on the north- 
west ina linc south of Laush Jorcain, to tho Telmund, 
the main bed of which river befare Kohat is to be the castern boundary of Persian Seistan. The 
line then runs ina r direction to Malek Stak on the chain of hills between Seistan and 
Kerman, ‘The Persinna ave not to cross the Hnmun river into Laush Jowain, nor are any works 
on cit! ide to he cnrried out calculated to interfere with the requisite supply of water for 
irrigntion on the banks of the Ifelmund, 



















to Seeretory of State, 31st 
losure 1. and map. 


General Gold: 
Octabor 1672, Ki 













In delivering his arbitral opinion is the presence of 
the Persian and Affghan Commissioners, General 
Goklsinid states that he explained his decision in 
Persinn besides giving each Commissioner a map. 

The Persian Commissioner protested formally ngingt it. To said that Persia must have the 
whole province or nono at all, “Let it be decided,” he said, “to whom Seistan actually belongs, 
and of whnt it consists, and then let a decision ba given affecting the whole province.” 

The Aflghan Commissioner said he quite agreed in this view. ‘Jt is quite impossible,” he said, 
* thata Persian and an Affghan can live in the samo house together.” He then said in a less 
decided manner that he could not accept the decision. 

The two Commissioners then made clains and counterclaims for compe: n for mids. Some 
conversation cusued in which the Afghan Commissioner said that one village in Scistan Proper 
was worth the whole portion given to Affghanistan, 

‘The Versian Commissioner, before lenving, repented his formal protest, adding that Persia 
reserved her rights over the whole of Seistan.” General Goldsmid understood that tho word 
“ protest” meant an appeal to the English Foreign Office. 

Ata cubeequent interview with the Persian Prime 
ister on the 23rd August, General Goldsmid found 
him “ vraiment tormenté” ot the decision given. He 
remarked, (hat it was in accordance with the uncient lamentable policy of England which would 
not trust Persia, but preferred making a friend of Afghanistan, and he much regretted this new 
proof of this polie 

The Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs who joined them at that moment, remorked that he 
knew perfectly well the political reasons thnt hud Ied to the Helmund being adopted o3 the 
eastern line of P 

General Golsmid then entered into friendly explanations and arguments with the two Ministers, 
which appeared to bnve weight with them, ‘They said that their greateat difficulty would be to 
evacuate Nad Ali aud Kaleh-i-fath, and to induce the Shah (o accept the decision. ‘The drift of 
such, General Goldsmid thought, a3 to justify a belicf that they were really 
accept the arbitration, 
ging his mission to a closo, General Goldsmid brings prominently to notice the services 
ef Mnjor Evan Smith and Major Lovett, R.E.* Of tho 
former Officer hy speaks in specially high terms for his 


Gencral Goldamid to Foreign Secretary, Cal- 


outta, No. 46, 31st August 1 























General Goldsmid to Forcign Secretary, Caley 
eutta, No. 46, 316 Auguwt 1672. 





























* Hath since rewarded with the C.S.1, 





y and eervices in multifarious dutice. 
Colonel Pollock ¢ is epoken of in high terms for the care which he had continually evinced to 
facilitate work, and to assist on every occasion in the best 
interests of Government. 

The merits of Quartermaster-Sergeant. Dower t are 
much noticed, whilst the industry of Mr. Gerald Thomas 





t Since rewarded with the K.C.S.1. 


t Sinee dead, 


is also praised. 
Finally, Sir F. Goldsmid expresses hia thanks for the ausistance he reecived on all occasions from 
Mr, Ronuld Thomson of the ‘Teheran Mission, 
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Genrrar Restana, 


The preceding eummary will show that General Gollsinid 
great judgment and discretion ; and I trust thot a few General 
he convidered out of plac 

The settlement by British arbitration of boundaries 
boyond our borer ix a new feature in Indian policy, fore 
manner in whiel followed up. 

If in the light of Western urbitration we merely give a 
and leave the reault in the handy of Asintic Powers, we d 
policy, 

If ou tho other hand in an Enstern point of view we tre 
our prestige and position in Asie, we 
Jnnguage nud firm mensures. 

The day has happily arrived when wo are more 
up our pros n Central and Westera Avia Wh 
learning to appreciate the policy, so warmly advocared hy the lute Enrl of Mayo, of surroun 
jendly poworfal nd independent States, wit ine of boundaries fixed in rome 

ring our power, mbject to our iufluence, and realy to wet ne one frienily 
gression, 
A policy with thix basis, definitely Oxed upon aml boldly carried out, ix a sure gunmantee for the 
outward protection of India, a castle from which we mny afford to laugh at alain or at 

Count Nexselrode wrote to Lord merston in November 1536, however 
policy of Englund and Russie wns to maintain a complete reciprocity of jews and mensirce 
and te respect the tranquillity and independence of the countries then lying between them in Asia, 
in order to “ prevent the possibility of a conflict between two Great Powers which, that they may 
* remain friends, require not to touck each ather and not to come into collision in the contre of 
“ Asia,” 

If we regard this policy as applienble to ourselves, we nt once eco the importance which may 
some day be attached to the eetilement of boundaries in Central or Western Asia, especially if those 
houndories ino measure guard the approach to India or help to keep foreign agyression at a proper 
distance, 

Although Russia Ins as usual not kept to the policy announced by Count Neasselrode, yet wo 
have now but little power to resist. her aggressions except in one countermove as purely affecting 
Indin, viz. :— 

Strong and independent States outside us, fixed boundaries, our influence, and our money actively 
dispensed within those boundaries, encouragement to British travel and enterprise even nt the cost 
of on occasional Jifa within those boundaries; in fuct a general policy of strength nnd activity 
which, without being seneational or springing from fear, will not only have a very wholesome 
Influence on foreign invasion but immeasurably raise our prestige in and out of Ind 

In this rense Persia requires decided handling on our part. IC we think tat we gain her friends 
ship by encournging her encroachments (owards India and leaving her very much to hereelf, we 
are mistaken. Mad our policy our influence and our Mission in Persin been what it might have 
been, we should never have been involved in Seistan culties, nor would the Shah have remarked 
to the late My. Alison in 1469 that “he had repeatedly attempted to ovcertain clearly the views 
"and policy of Her Majesty’s Government, aud to eee how far he coutl meet their wishes, but 
© had hitherto met with, he confessed, some reservo on their side, and begged such a frank 
“€ declaration of their views na would enable him satisfactorily to understand: his position and the 
best course to pursue.” Without attempting for a moment to wonder into the Centrnl Asian 
question, eto draw attention to Seistan on the west aud Yarkund on the north 


aa two weak points in our Ludinn defence. 
Enough has been said of Seietan to show the ease with which 1 ho: 
Uret province ns n base, and threaten if not enter Lndia by one of the 
passes —the Bolan Pass. ‘ . ta ’ 
‘As to Yarkund, we are told on good authority that it is as fertile as Co neve, aud te 
means not only for the manofacture of warlike material, but for the support of an army. he 


capital of Yarkund contains 100,000 prosperous inhabitants, and from it, by a seriea of not difficult 
7 ‘ med to Turkestan warfare, a | 


i i y tor 
tarches with obstacles rendily surmounted by troops accust : Fe 1 
army could cross into Cashmere at a time of year when we might find it difficult to prevent il, or it 
COULd ee easily cross over o uiull pass into cho Chitral Valley, reaching the lead waters of the 


Oxus within a few days’ mareh of Peshawar, t “ ; 
Tt is not too much omy then Mat Seistan and Yarkund demand careful attention, 


in; reject at once 
In reapeet to Sciatan therefore we should use unmistakealle | ia ee ene 
i i shole provi evacuate 
her plea of “ resceving her riglta over the w ' 
and ‘a ions enst of General Goldamid’s line, We should at the sume time give the Government 
1 \ irable i ap in coca! 
of Inia full license to uke such steps as may seem most desirable to assist A an 


i | ki y hee from any aggression or warlike 
i i of the province, whil-t keeping ® wa 
aoe eed ae ba : directly or indirectly subsidize the Delvoche-Seistan 


hi beyond the boundary; we should e: ‘ a 
Chiets whe soe pat alloweudes from Versin to the extent of some 200/.0 yenr; and ites all we 
14618. 


haa carried owt a difh 
observati 












ial but uncis: 
shadowing youd or evil recording to the 








Zeneral approval to a boundary decision 
isregntd our interests and wenken aur 


at the question as it 
ust be prepared to make our de 
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should «tation a reli.ble agent ot Candahar to watch events and sce our decision respected ; wo 
should finally Jeavo no stone unturned by artifice or diplomacy to induce Persia to recall the 
restlens and an ux Meer of Kayn who has been the eaud of all the trouble in Seistan, So 
important ia Seisian to us that failing other means we should even occupy Quetta, could we do ge 
with he fall cor of Khelat and Affghanistan, in order to show our determination to guard our 
Western Frontier und enforce our arbitral decision. 
Much more could of course be anid in regard to our general Eastero policy, but it is not in the 
scopo of this Memorandum. It may uot be out of place however to briefly point to the catreme 
value of secret service money in tho hands of the Vice- 
pe iehent er eee TNE Foy,” the greater encouragement wo ought to give to 
has to gointodie Hudgot_ adventure and travel outside India, the opening up of 
the length aud (rade routes with Contral and Western Asin, the neces. 
sity for conetant and friend], tereourse with the people 
on and ontside our border, and the more decided tone which wo might impart with advantage into 
our foreign diplomney and action. Such a polley may bring many temporary disappointments but 
il being eventually crowned with success a8 practicnlly assuring, in combination with 
the proper settlement of boundaries, our security and peace in India, 

























0. T. 2. 
India Office, 
19th November 1872. 


Note, 20h March 1874.—Sinco the above was written the Ameer of Coubul and the Shab of 
Persia have reluctantly accepted Sir F. Goldamid’s arbitration on the Seistan boundary question, 
On the 16th July 1673 the Foreign Office forwarded to this department copy of a note which 
Lond Granville had.received from the Grand Vizier of Persia, notifying tha Shah's acceptance of 
the decision of the English Government ; and on the 15th of September the Viceroy of India, 
in Secret Letter No, 74 of 1873, communicated to the Duke of Argyll, the Ameer Sheev Ali's 
neceptance.—O.T.B, 
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APPENDIX If. 


EXTRACT. 
RUSSIAN ADVANCES IN ASIA, WAR OFFICE, 1873 
By IAT. 


From time immemorial the trade between We is i 
routes, one following the course of the au Sas Piaters Avin has posed over (wo main Wuesian tradi 
Ruseiane have allot a third, running through Siberia to the A of the Ain Davia to these the 
are shown on Map No. I. fo the Amour and Pekin, ‘The trady route 

The great northern route, commencing nt 
Ekaterinburg, Petropaulovak, Omak, ‘Tomek, i 
of Take Dui Passing round the ee nee ste Tagan near the sonth-saat eu 
Udinvk, Chitu, and Nertchinsk, to Amavar, on the left heat of aaa ea ume flveugh Verknie: 
follows the course of the Amour to Novenrodski, 517 snitee form ears, Fert Aha point it 
river. This route in connected with the Carpiaw by a road Bal ene the mol of tie 
Orak, Orenbarg, and Uralsk, in Grief, on the right bank wt ae eae! 
Gurief to Novgorolski by Innd iv 4,774 miles, se al 

From Irkutsk there ian road to Kinkhta, On Peki 
Kolilo, Ulisssutni, and Pekin. There is PR ieee ey eater ek one 
twit thie fa little mao at present, the tnffie pneting nlang the meat Ce eek, 2 Chomkond, 
Omsk to Semipalatinsk and Fort Vernoe. Sr IN Fate Ores an one (ray 

The Syr Daria route rans from Samara on the Volga to Orenhn 
Manas, Khamil, wid Weatern Chinn, and tuto it fall branch 
Bokharn, Kokan, and Kashgar, 

The Amu Darin route runs through Balkh, Badakli i 
to Weelern China, with a second line rumning Fe nae Re anal Casey 
Kbamil, Into (he Amu route the Persian trade flnds its way cid Methed iM a atatet 
and [erat and the merehandize of India, after passing tbrough the Bolan ond Khyber ene 
of Herat, Balk, or Chitral, or by the pnssca lending from Kashmir to Yarkand ye 
ene ae norihers ee arengh Siberia nnd along the Syr Doria fre completely in the bands 
me a“ ; me 4 j, by the recent agreement, remain open to general traffic, and be 

ree from iti ies i it i i ing 
ss Pubes ibitive duties imposed by Russia on all foreign morchandize passing through 

As tho ‘Turkestan trade centres in Tashkend and Nokhera, whence it is distributed over the 
adjoining provinces, great importance is attached to the communications between European 
Russia and these towns, and various acheroes have been proposed for their improvement. 

There are at present two routes to Turkestan, one by way of Sumaro, Orenbuirg, Fort Aralyk, 
and the valley of the Syr Darin; the other from Kazan to Omsk and Fort Vernoe 5 the frst is 
much the shortest, and fonns the main line of conmuniention, The time orcupicd by caravans 
from Moscow to ‘Tashkend tid Orenburg is from 70 to 90 days in stmmer, and from 45 to 105 
in winter, and from Muscow to Bokbara, 63 ta 77 daya in summer, and from 78 to 93 days in 
winter. The cost of transport is | rouble to I rouble JO copecks the pul of 36 Ibs. from Moscow 
t Tushkend, and 2 roubles from Moscaw to Bokharn. 

Proposale have been made for the construction of @ railway from Samara on the Volga to 
Buouluk and Orenburg, to be extended to Uralek and Gurief on the Caspian in one directinn, 
and to Tashkend in avother, [tis not improbable that the railway to Orenburg will be commenced 
ere long, but ag the cost of the extension to ‘Tashhend would be from 76 ta Ra youbles, 
and there would be little or no return for the outlay, that sectivn could hardly be mude without 
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Government guarantea. 

Three routes havo been proposed for shoriening the Innd journey by starting from some print 
on the eastern shoro of the Caspian; one from Krasvovodsk up the old bed of the Amu to Kuna 
Urgend), another across the Ust Ure from Mertti Kultuk: Boy to Cheraivhef Buy in Luke Aral. 
nnd a third from the mouth of the Emtato Kezala, ‘The first is dhat wi has found most 
favour ; for the Int few years the Rursinns have been building barracks, wharves, forts, &e. ab 
Krasnovodsk, and recent recunnuivaances huvo shown thot there is on the youd to Kuna-Ungentlj 
an ample supply of water, aril brushwaod sufficient tor the sustennnee of camels. Comparing this 
route with the existing one, We find that the distance from Samura to Vokhara ofé Orenburg is 
2,030 versts Init transport, and from Snmara co Hokharn cfd snovodsk, 2,777 verata by water 
nnd 800 by lund,-—viz., from Somara 10 Astrakhan and Krasnovodsk by steamboat 2,227 versts i 
Kewsnovodek to Kuna Ungendj by Innd 650 versts, thenee to Charjui by water 650 versts, and 
r to Pokhara by land 150 ve ‘hero is, however, one great olijection to thie 
route, Uhal the Volga is closed by ice for five months in the year and that the northern portion of 
the Caspian is also frozen for some time, It is, therefore, not improbable that when the railway 
xyatern is perfected the point of embny 


non the Caspian will be Petrovek, where there is at 
present o goud artificial harbour never closed Uy’ iew, 
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The proposed continuation of the Poti-Tiis Railway to Baku on tho Cospinn has been 
the present, but a line ia projected from Rostov, the terminus of the present rail- 
aud thence by Haku to Enselli, where it will be in conncetion with the 
tothe Po WE, for which a concession has recently been obtained (rom the Persian 
ent, This believed that the section from Rostov to Petrovsk will shortly be cominenced, 
and this, when finisheil, will give direct railway communication with the Caspian, 
In a recent telegram it was reported that the Russians had abandoned Ki 
removed their establishments to Chikishlar, and this, if true, seems to indicate an intention on 
their part (o open up a rond (o Mery either by the Hine of the Turkoman Forts, or the Valley of the 
Atvek, and (a make their main line of communication with Turkestan ran through that pluce and 
Bokhnora, 
The great 
the comm 
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way ayrtem to I 
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portance of the proposed roads from the Caspian, as faci itating and shortenine 
ations between Turkestan and the Caueasus is pointed out by General Romnnofski 
in the following passage — 

“ Thore fo doubl thot whilat, on the one hand, it will be necessary for a Jong time to come 
to keep a lurge body of troops in the Caucasus; on the other, we shall also fur a long time to 
« come, with a small number of soktiers, be able to doa great deal in Central Asin. Experience 
“has prover to us that it (akes two years to move troops from the Volga to the ‘Turkestan district 5 
ait it would take only a few weeks to (ransport troops from the Canensus if a road were laid dows 
n one of the new directions ; and considering the immense foree in the Caucasus, the detnch= 
© ment of two or three battulions—quite an army in Central Asin—from there would be a walter 
“of no inconvenience, so Uhat with engy communication, there would be uo neeessity for mnin- 
“taining u special reserve in the new province,” 

Whilst the advances of the Russians in Central Asia must be looked upon as an unmixed 

benefit fo thase regions, and should, therefore, viewed in (hat light alone, be regnrded with satis. 
faction by all civilized nations, it remains to be considered how they affect us in connection with 
our eastern possessions, ‘The question of the uso which the Russinns may muke of the influenee 
they are acquiring in Centra? Asia to ineite the inhabitants of Afghanietan, or of Chinese ‘Yartary 
gninst us or to foment rebellion in India itself, docs not como within the scope of the present 
paper, As, however, much has recently been written on the subject of an invasion of India by 
Russia, i will, perhaps, not bo out of place to give a slight sketch of the rontes which are 
sunposed to be available for an invading army. 

In the first place, itm be remembered that the points (o which the Russians have now 
reached Samarkand and Khojend, cannot be looked upon as bases of operations for an advance on 
Hindostan of an army of any strength. ‘The whole of the regions of Turkestan and of the Kirghiz 
Sveppes are not, it ix believed, of a sufficiently productive nature to afford supplies for an army 
of any magnitude, and consequently the grenter part, if not the whole of the ammunition, equip- 
ment, and provisions which euch an army would require, would have to be transported for a 
distance of three or four thousand miles, by indifferent voads, over bat 
monatainous regions, inhabited in many cases by hostile and predatory 
which would probably overtnsk the resources of any empire. 

invasions of India have been through Afghanis- 
fan, aud that in qll probability any future invasion will be from the same quarter. ‘The rond from 
Tlorat to the Indus has on more than one occasion been traversed by powerful armies, and there 
is no reason why it should not be so aynin if the Afghans were friendly to the invader. If the 
hans were opposed to the ndvance of an army, and were assisted with arms and officere, any 
jon of Indin by this line would be impossible. Though the accounts of the engagements 
Central Asia would lead to us to be (hat they were of a serious unture, it is clear from the 
slight losscs austained, that the Russians huve as yet encountered no resistance, such ay our troops 
met with in the Kabul war, and that they would find ita fur more serious matter to march a large 
arty through a difficult country, and a hostile population of xuch na warlike character aa the 
Afghans. “Ax (o the physicul difficulties, no one who ins a knowledge of those that Russia hna 
“already overcome, or of the character of the Russian soldier, and the enterprive, skill, and 
“ ambition of his officer, will for a moment doubt, if an order were given for the advance of 
ne ny towards India, that all difficulties would be surmounted "* As to the difficulties of 
feeling aw aruy on this line Sir Weary Green adda, “1 believe that a modern army, consisting 
plined, inured to war, and po-wessing a we 
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a horde of from 20,000 (0 30,000 horse and [oot left ta foruge for themselves. 

The routes leading 10 Inia may be d plo three groups yy from Tashkend, 
or Fort Tokmnk, through Kashgar and Yarkawl to Kashmir 5 those leading from Samarkand ond 
Tokhua through the Chitiral or Baminn passes to Afghanistan, and thenes through the Khyber 
and Ttolan pnssey to the Indus ; and those which, converging on Herat, pass by way of Kandahar 
and the Bolan to the Indus, ‘These routes are shown on map No. L, 

Jat. ‘Troops advancing from Kushgar would first of ull have to reach that place by the road from 
kend through Kekan, or by that from Fort Toknnk, and the valley of the Naryn, Both 
Is crosa the ‘Tinn-shan by pastes upwards of 12,000 fect high, whieh, thongh the 
on the worth ave said to have been made practicnble for arbaly (Iwo-wheeled carts), 
can hardly be considered suitmble for an army with artillery, trains, &c, 
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- guru 
From tet Ne tee eae and thencs aver a series af lofty pass ‘ 
‘ rs ranges [rom 14,60 0 17,800 thet pisses to Kashmir, 
4 described as being good, eum enly he consitered. « andl tha rond 
ats. In quiny places there avo considcenble dimer tC eTeNe Wo th 
would be out of Whe question ; if an enemy were ever lutdy enone en 
mountains, « very emall force would sutlice to oppoxe hin ie 
would he his destruction. ‘The following deseviption of the comers iy 
iden of itm churnetery aud will show that none of the touds leading a TNS Shine, will give some 
for the passage of « large army, on Kashinir are ot all suitable 

“A mags of mountains, $00 miles in width, is no light chstacte 

lo themselves ten long mouutain ridges, more or le 
‘The trenches or vulleys between 
ges in a northwesterly direction 
Upper Indus, which oreupica a position mid 
ridges ou ¢: je of it, Ata certain point of its course the valley ope 
divivictof Ladik, Above Eadik the ron comes from : 
caravan road passing through them ; while helow Lalak the Ln 
surrounded by mountainous country, tov dilfieult to aiford « per 
is, therefore, a compulsory point, and it can be reached fro 
two casiest of the five rivers of tho Punjab to their ieais een ‘ an ea m 
of the Punjab take the route by the Beds River, whieh leads through the beeutifi calles PRG 
while the more northerly ronte fullows the Shelam (iv th Fe 
celebrated valo of Kashmir, From these 
shed into the dvainage of the Upper Indu, a region di stpuebinae 
and forming part of the vast plateun of Tibet, ‘They dhus arrive finally at the grvat depression 
of the Upper Indus (still 12,000 feet above the sea) culled Ladak, 

«Thence there isa choice af two routes again, und w very few words will anflice to show their 
relative merits, Weyond Lailik the lofty mountain ranges are drained by rivers running in 
a general direction of north west. ‘The direct cond to ‘Turkestan, which is the old one, strikes 
Doldly across all the difficulties of this district, climbing up to tho ridges, end plunging into the 
gorges, going at right angles to theie general direction, and Mually crossing into tho Central Asian 
Lasin, over the high lip or edge called the Karakorum Pass, where, for five days, at an elevation 
averaging 17,000 or 18,000 feet above the sea, no fodder can be foul for the baggage 
animals, 

“With the view of 
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viding these difficulties, other routes have been sought ont. It has heen 
found that by going round x litde way to the east, (re heads of all these rivers can be turned, und 
tho traveller can pass round them ina high cauntry, where the ranges have sunk down, and the 
valleys have been exnited so as to form a comparatively level tract, with but few formidable 
irregularities, This region, moreover, porseases the advautngo of supplying grass for the horses 
et ulmoal every vlage, so that there is only one duy in which the animals are entirely dependent 
on the grain carried with them.”* 

2nd. Between Somarkand and the Oxos, the Fantau Mountains form an almost impassable wall 
pierced by only two known pases, that of the irou gates leading (rom Shahr-i-Subz (o Balkh, and 
‘one from Lake Iskander Kul to Hissar, which is anid to be impassable for cavatry, From Bokbi 


to Balkh the road is much easier, and there is no high mountain range to traverse; but it 


eufficiontly difficult to present considerable difficulties to the march of a European army. From 


Balkh an army would have the choice of two routes, one passing up the valley of the Oxus to the 
Chitiral Pass and then down the valley of the same name to Jellulabud, the other thraugh the 
Tomian Pass to Kabul avd Jcllelabad, and thence by the Khyber Pass on Peshawur, Tt is hardly 
likely that the firat route would bo wsed, though it ie nid to be pructicuble fer laheeled vehicles; 
as it is much longer than the second, rises alumost (0 the level of the Pamir, and for some distance 
paeses through a country almost destitute of supplics. ‘hero aro other passes leading from EH 
Chitral Valley to Peshawur, as that by the Swat Valley, and that by Bajour ; but they a et 
extremely di fet, and could not bo used by ony largo hotly of troops. an army aaencing OE 
the Chittral route would therefore have to pass through elise oceans ta that ‘alien 
rond through the Bamiun, ‘and would gain no advantuge, except an alterna’ reroute jo thal Pl : 
The cecont roure through the Bamiun onl Kall, though presenting many (hitenlit, eee 
considered impracticable, as we wuy rest agaured that in any alan to se e ay i ; 
Which modern engineering skill aud experience can suggest Co ee ee eee araltiny anil 
‘embered that wi the Inst few years Alghan armivs, willt artillery ani 
Tt should nlvo bo remenier ced i, There are other pasees through the Elind Kush between 
material hnve repent Y fad there is ali a raul running from Kokon aceoss thu Pumie co the 
Sehr tab wr neither of those are auiteble for the passage of Inrge bodies of troops. 
hi “i ws dtascng by vaither of tho lines mentionad above wauld after leaving Jellalabad have 
warmy adv. 


to t the Kbyber Pase, which leads directly ou Peshawur, ov turn southwards to the 
fo traverse the 5 


Bolun. 7 a . . 

seches, has given n more frvournble account of thete 

he yanage of guns. ‘Che diftcalty would how 
Tong distance from ita base. 
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Snk. The third series of routes ie that which presents the greatest facilities (o an invading army, 


and when we consider the improved menns of communication with the Cuspian, whieh Russia 
will ahortly possess, the prevence of an army of 150,000 men in the Caucasus, fully trained and 
equipped for mountain warfare, the large and increasing means of transport which Ruasia 
posecssce on the Caspinn,* and the fet that she lies Armily established herself nt Chikishiar, 
A point favourable for disembarkation at the mouth of the Atrek, it is not imposeible that in the 
event of another war with England, Ru nay attempt to carry out one of tho projects submitted 
to the Emperor in 1955-36 (Appentl 

WL, too, We 























lv.) 
in were ever 1o mako the road (hrough Mers, one of her mnin lines of communicn- 
tion with Bokhara and ‘Turkestan, Merv would become a place of the first importance asa depét 











and base of oper at Herat. 
11d be available for the pnusage of troups to Afghanistan : 
catan vid Bokhara, Mery and Herat to Kondabar. 
Inr by the Jine of the ‘Tarcoman forts to Mery, Herat, and Kandahnv, 
ilar np the Atek and Giurgen Valleys to Khabushan, Meshud and Iernt to 
Kandahar, 
4, From Astrabnd oid Khabushan, Meshed, and Herat to Kandahar, 
5, From Juli the Avaxes vif Tabriz, Teheran, Meshed, and Herat to Kandahar, 
6. rom Julla tid Tabriz, Leheran, Kashan, Nain, Neybundan, and Furreh to Kandahar, 

The first route could of course ouly be used by troops coning from ‘Turkestan, and it is hardly 
likely that any important reinforeements coukl be went from the small force in thnt country. 

The section of the seeand route between Chikishlur and Mery hns never been traversed by any 
large holy of troops, nnd there is no account of ony traveller 1% pasned over the whole of 
it. From the detailed manaer, however, in which the road and the Turcoman forts on it ave laid 
down on the most recent Russian maps, it is pralable that the rond hne been followed by some 
Russinn trnveller. The very existence of these forts, and their nuniber, shows that. the district 
must he well wupplied with water, and Colonel Murkosof in his reconnaissance last year appears 
to have oxperienced no difficulty in advancing 90 or 400 mi beyoud Kizil Arvat, the firat fort 
of the series, In consequence of the unsettled tate of the country, Mery is now in ruing, and 
contains a population of only 2,000 or 3,000 ; it was formerly a plaice of great importance, with 
8 population of 20,000 to 30,000, and if once the Tekke Turcomans were brought under control 
it would soon regain its former prosperity. From Merv ta Herat, a distance of 250 10 300 miles, 
the road lies through an open, well watered, aud partially cultivated district. erat itself is 
n place of great natural strength ; but it ie doubtful whether i¢ could be defended by 0 nntive force, 
for any length of time, agninst moderu artillery. 

‘Che remaining routes puss through Persian territory, they lie throngh regions which, nowhere 
entirely barren, are in some places uncommonly fertile, and inkinbited hy sedentary tribes. ‘They 
present no insurmountable difficulties, and that from Teheran to Herat bas been repeatedly 
traversed by Persian armies, 
ve recent famine Persia has become almost incapable of resistnnee, nnd bound a6 she is 
ia by treaties, vhe could eneily be kept in check by the troops in the ‘Trans-Caucnsian 
provinces. 

‘The fourth route from Asternbad ie perhaps the easiest and most direct, and offers the advantage 
ofa favourable place for disembarkation on the mainland opposite Ashurade, where one of the 
Caspian steamboat companies hag a landing wharf, cargo hulks, &¢. 

The Rougsinn actilement at Ashurade conaieta of a few wooden huts, occupied by the crews of 
sone of the veasela on the Caspian, built ou an island of loose vand, which ina etrong northerly 
wind is nearly covered by water; tho natural harbour iz, however, n very good one, perhaps thy 
beet on the Caspian, and uffards good anchorage. 

From Kandahar two roads lead to Tndia, that by Kabul and the Khyver Pass, and the easier 
and more direet. rowl by the Bolan Pass, Hoth theie pasaes could bo easily defended, and if tho 
invading army experienced the least cheek, tho Afghans, how ‘ournbly inclined they 
may previously have been to its advance, would, in all probal turn round and join the 
opposite side. 

From Peshawur to Kurrachee there are several passes through the Solyman Mountains prac- 
ticable for laden animals; but the main reads by which an invad army would have to march 
ave through the Khyber and Molan passes. Varioux schemes have been suggeated for the better 
defence of this portion of the Indian frontier ; uf there that which was proposed by the late 
General Jacob, and is now ndvocated by Sir Henry Green, viz, the eceupstion of Quetta, in 
advance of the Bolan ecems to offer the greatest ndvautages. 

A British force at Quetta would close the road through the Bolan to an invading army, and be 
in a position 10 operate on the flank or rear of any force advancing on the Khyber. Sir Henry 
Grovn also advocates a4 part ol his scheme the connecting by railway the town of Dadur, at the 
emtrunce of the Bolun Puss into Ind bh the Indus milway xystem at Sukhur, on the Indus, 
and the ii and head of the Persian Gulf, to form an 
«Suen Cunel, and render England independent 
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© The steamboats of the three Volgs Companies, in uidition to the Naval force on the Caspian, 





From the sketch w! he 
dominions, whether from tho sile of Chinese Tartary or that the 


obstacles to enconnter. ‘The distance fom. 
the number of men to be trausported wouhl en mt 
thoy reached India, thoy would find opposed to them ¢ 
lonilor, with good railway communication, 7 
The war cstablichment of the army ol 
40,897 horves, and 248 guns; of these 
897 : © probably 
inne. 8 Probably 99,090 or 100,000 could bo put in the fell 
a the district of Ovenburg, 33,756 men, 21 
t of ¢ 3 , 21,614 horses, 
In Western Siberia, 13,000 inen, 8,439 liorves, and 8 - 
In Eastern Siberia, 29,252 mon, 6,792 horses, and 40 gum 
In Turkestan, 17,685 men, 2,938 horses, and 48 sone, 
A detniled statement of these forces is given in Appendix No. V. 
Onthe Caspian, Rustin hap a Tannche 56 haristion 
8, of together 180 harsespower, and 
of together 980 horse-power, an 3,523 tons; 4 steam mien saeeiee anor 
dogether 728 tons, There ara three steamboat companies on the Volga, exch with Oe 
fleet of fast steamers, besides a number of barges, steam tugs, &ee.: some of thes anne 
ply on the Caspian, und one of the companies line landing whorves, &, mene Ashura 
axa alvo probably a (ew traders, sailing vemels, de. ce 
At Astrakhan there i ll i 
oot is a well-appointed Naval Arsenal, and a second at Baku, south of the 
On the Sea of Aral there are 4 steamers, of tagether 17! 
, of logether 170 horses F 
Bale lee pened cit gti 70 horse-power, nnd about 630 tone. 
The detail of the naval eatablishmont: U ji vy List, ia given i 
inno nts extracted from the Russian Novy List, ia given in 
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THE ROAD TO INDIA.* 


(PROM OUR U'NUSSIAN CORIESPONDENT.) 


Berlin, January 26th, 

The Angsburg “ Allgemeine Zeitung” has been enabled to publish the following memorandum 
on tho invasion of India, prerented to the Emperor Nicholns at the time of the Crimean War, by 
General Duhnumel, late Russian Envoy to the Court of Teheran :-— 

« When, towards the end of the last century, the Emperor Paul ordered on army to be 
* concentrated on our Eastern frontiers, preparmtory to the invasion of India, the English were 
greatly irrilated by the meneure, barinless as it then was. Since that time English journnlisin, 
has never ecased to discuss the datiger of a Russian invasion of Tadia. Parliament, too, hay more 
thao once debated the question. 
“The present war being destined to become a ‘war to the knife,’ it is incumbent vpon Russia 
to consider whether she has the means to touch England in India—the only point acuessible to 
our arms—or, at any rale, to force her to concentrate an army in Agia, aad thereby laine her 
action in Europe. 
“Vistory recorda that nearly all the conquerors of Indin came from Central Asia and Persia 
The roads chosen for this purpose by Alexander the Greal, Gengis Khan, ‘Timur Khun, Baber 
Sultan, and Nadir Sha are open to this day, Whether proceeding from Mersin or the Oxns, 
+ all these roads canverge upou Khorassan and Afghanistan? Candabar and Cabul are the doors 


of Indio, 


“ ‘The ronds at our diyposal are these :— 
“ (1) From Orenburg to the Ust Urt Khiva, and further on to Cubul by way of Mors, Herat, 


and Candahar. 
“ (2) From Orek or Orenburg to Aralek, Bokh 
(3) From Orsk or Troitsk to Aratsk, Ak 


4 





nara, Dalkb, Khulm, end Cabul- 
Meshed, Twhkend, Khokan, Khulto, Bamisn, aud 


“ Cabul. 
“ ) "From Astmakhan by sea to Astrabad, and, further on, by Kudushan or Shinmid, 10 Meshed, 
ere oo ea erT cd, Herat, Candabar, and Cabul. 


«(Sy Feom Julfa, on the Araxca, to Tetris, Teleran, Mesh Cand j 
i he fet ares rouds traverse the wholo breadth of the eleppe. Even if we could rely spon 
being sasisted by the inhabitants of Khiva aud Bokhura, many thousunds of cumels would be 


required to carry provisions. d t 
che fourth cod Bith roads Vio through regious which, nowhere cutirely Marry 
places uncommonly frtile, ond iahabited by eodentary tries They neithe 


surmountable pagses of tho Hindu Hush nor the broad and deep streain of the Amu. 


entirely barren, are in some 
counter the 








. WP J 29, 
Times,” January 4 


& If the necessary number of transports enn be collected in the Caspian, the Astraknhn-Astrabned 
«© route is the most convenient of all. It isa short cut to the East, and Astinbat being situate on 
aan, there remni 1,840 versts (bout 1,300 miles) fo Cabul. 
Perhaps infantry, artillery, and jon might be sent by sen, the cavalry aud commissnviat 
ing from Transcaucasin is) through Persia, ‘To mnreh through ‘Turkestan 
gerous, the Khans and people being sure (o rise up agninal us in our reur, 
+ our stragglers, and mennee our communications; to cross Persia is safe. A ln 
utterly incapable of resistance and bound to us by treaties, Persia can be ensily kept in 
prosi No doubt diplomacy will suflice to. make 
he menns of sure and safe communication, More than 
t Persinn troops on our side, the deadly enmity 
‘us of the assistance of the latter. Dut an 





* the borders of Khor 


















countr; 
check by our troops in the Transeauen 
“ Pe zines, camels, and 
“ thin we do nol. w Wore we to try and ent 
« existing between them nnd the Afghans would dep 
Afghan alliance is the sine qud nan of sucer 
* Naturally, England would take her preeantions ag 
“ Gulf of Pers y the Isle of Karak or Dender-Bu 
* against the SI But all this would be of no Tf Russin guarantees the integrity of the 
« Persian t , and promised (o help the Shuh to recover Bugdad, Kerbelai, and a portion of 
« Kurdistan, Persin could probably be induced to declare war against ‘Turkey. All this recom. 
“ mends the Persian route as by far the most ad geous. 

« yom Afzhnnistin three roads lead to the Ind 

© (1) From Cabul to Jellalabad, Peshawar, and Attock. 

“(2) Fram Ghuzni to Dern Esmnil Khan. 

“© ¢3) From Cundohar, by Quetia and Dadur, to Shikapur, 

+ ‘Phe defiles crossed by these roads can he easily defended ; still, it is worth notice that they 
© ean he more easily forced from the West than the Enst, 

© ‘The best, shortest, and healthiest road is the first, though the English chose the third when 
“ invading Afghanistan in 1839. At Attock the invading army reaches the road to Lahore 
“ and Delhi, the principal objects of the attuck. Proceeding on this road, the army will stiy 
“up the Mahomedan population and carry rebellion into the very heart of the English territory, 
“ Alluved by the prospect of plunder and territorial aggrandizement, the Afghans are likely to 
follow in our wake. If we succeed in inducing the Sikhs likewise to make common cause with 
‘Cus, all the better; if nol, the Afghans alone ave enough for our purpose. ‘Pho Negotiation of 
an Afghun alliance cannot early enough be taken in hand. All is gained if that can be gained ; 
* for not to conquer India, but only to destroy or shake the English rule, must be our object in 
“ invading the country. A moderate force, just strong enough to form the nueleus of a general 
“ insurrection, would be sufficient to attain our end. In proportion the enslaved nntionalities 
“ gather round our standard, our troops might be reduced and the natives left 10 themselves.” 

From the year 1838-9 Russian influence in Asia hns yielded to that of England, Ever since 
the march of the Shah aguinst Herat, England's influence is parnmount in Persia, as it has been 
in Turkey, since the destruction of the Kelessi treaty. 

England combats Russia influence in every way, especially through her agente. 

Russin gerks to maintain English influence wherever it is established. ‘Che instructions given 
to Russian agents have always been of w temporary nature; there was no comprehensive plan, no 
universal prineiple. ‘They presented rul Asin only to disappenr soon afterwards, 
and were quite pawerless to destroy England’ 

English policy in Central Asia hns always been directed with a view to the foture ; Rusein’s 
policy: hus been confined to the present, for the guiding principle hns been to be one with England, 
so that the peace of Europe might not be disturbed, 

But England herself has now broken the peace of the werld. ‘Ihe time has arrived to lay her 
1o the dust with ane powerful blow, 

‘The best safeguard for n sure aud vigorous development of her power Iny in peace. She herself 
has rejected that safegaard, and the days of her dominion on the sea are even now poseibly 
wumbered, as were those of Genoa, Venice, Spi 1 Holland. 

‘The nervous system of her power lies in Indin; not 60 much the possession of Indin at any 
price, as {o hold it in undisturbed peuee, ia the condition of the Igritish rule. 

‘To shake India is to hint Englund from the high pedestal she oceupies. 
but hoodwinked friends 10 England's policy iu Russia con doubt the possibility of Russia 
India 
of such a danger is especially reegnized in the despatches of Ellis aud MeNeill, 


declaration of war against Afghanistan, 
nd hus certninly sirained every nerve to strengthen her position in India, 
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incl uu idle specintor. 
there is a large army. for service in the field ; good communications by land and water 


Is ig established in the north west. English merchants, English agents, 


e penetrated into every corner of Agia. 
4, for all that, is vulvernLle in India, and though Russia may not be uble te conquey 


Hull tess (© maintain herself there as long ne England rules the sca, her power may never- 


Uncless be broken. 
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1 half-castes who are tho e i 
‘Bre th equals of their Englivh i 
ly the unjust position whieh they are ie Dose At education, and who resent 
duamaroun easiay’ Occupy, constitute England’« inoat 
«ino 








- Tndin may bo struck 
a path for the Russinn armios, ns mi nad 
out subjects of Enghiaa. Mek mast announce herself as the lie 

Fear alone keeps the Afghans quiets th 
they actually applied for Russian protectio 
along the ronda cnll to mind the 

Jnternal deeny and «trite which seenre E 
be traced to the A 
will he to br an under a vingle rule, 

"This requit sums of money, for Afghar 
active n the campugn, 

Porsin need merely Le required (o remain neutrals i . 
if aroused by England, might prove in eure w 
t of all Versia must be gained over, (1) Ly threats and 
and pensions 5 (4.) By treaties assuring ber the possession of Kerbelui 
Mwsein must not bind hersetf to conclude pence with ‘Turkey, wea ae 
tor they ave held snered hy the Shiite Persi reathigepldees erie 
By thie concession Russia gain over the Versi 
urke} ‘ 
sii ceaecaealy be parsipasi, able Co tnuke such an offer, au her iatluence iu Feria 

‘The military concentration should be effected by means of th i, fe in Mi 
end trom Astraklias, Uy land and water, by way of Macunkene sig he Gotta cot 
be ees by woy of Budjnurd ond Kabusbon to Meshed, thenve to Ierat, Knndshar, a 

abul. 

Riraper of Ashurade, 30 versts [rom Asterabad, offera a good roadstead for the Rusto- 

‘Lhe road from Mazenderan to Kabul is throughout practicable for artillery; there is na want 
of water, except in a few desert tracts; rice and coffee ure plentiful everywhere, as well as onts 
and pastures for the horses. The district of Astrabul, and the towns Dudjnurd and Kabuyhon 
aro particularly important for provisioning the troops. A convenient carvan road conduety 
from Meshed to Herat, and the environs of Herat are celebrated for their levtility, 

An army marching 25 versts duily, would accomplish the distance between the Caspian and 
the Sutloj in 120 days, viz. -— 


diplomacy mut Prepare 
Tator of all the neighhours 
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val certain amount of infuence m iT 
lest and most siicult task for the lenis een 
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Versts, Daya 

Astrnbad to Herat - = - < < - elo. 8 
Herat to Kandahar . - . . : ~ 495 - ® 
Kandahar to Kabul - . - - - - 556 - 29 
Kabul to Peshawur - a : - : - 3 - NM 
Peshawur to the Suilej - - : - : + 6 - 25 
Total . : - -2814 - UG 





Appropriate seasons will have to be chosen for the march over certain districts. 

A winter march from Kandsher to Kabul is hardly practicable ; but winter in the best svason 
for crossing the steppea. ‘Troops reaching o hot climate in autumn, get acclimatized during the 
ensning winter ; if they arrive in summer they are exposed to the autur aS 

‘Tho dress should be suited to the coaitions of the march and the climate. 
Anportance in Asia in summer than in winter, 

Some fortifled position near the Caxpian,—for preference between the Airck ond Giurgen rivers, 
14 verets from Astrabad, 20 from the Caspian,—should be soleeted ay a place of assembly lor 


the army, ite stores, and artillery. ‘The ruins of Akhkale mark the spot referred to. Tt envirous 
in tho neighbouring woods fur 


are fertile, the clininte healthy and ngreeablo ; there is timber nes " ! 
building houses and #hips, ‘The territory belongs to Persia hy right : but it is now in possession 
of tho Turcomans, Tts occupation can be easily effected ; but its mainte: 
to onsure the communication with ‘Transcauessia bp way of the Cuspian, to threat 
intimidate the ‘Turcomans, Voktarians, and Khivons, to upitnate the allied tribes of Central 


aul (o create a market for Hussian producty. 
Assoon as the mnrels connmences, proclomal 


ant Orenburg, ; ; . 
gland hn the choice of {wo alternatives, she must either marci to meet her enemy in the 


north-went, or await the attnek in India. . : . vai en, 
In the former cuse Russia announces herscif on entering the ists as a liberator, and thus gives 


tho sigaul for nsurrection. ‘This insurrection, or the part of it, will cause the army then udynnced 


fronti i i A bresk up. 
towards the north-west frontier ta retire, or to divide ond P. : 
Under Lord Tandinge thare wero 270,000 men, of whieh there were but 10,000 Europeans, and 


s TI i i by European officers; but as sean 
7,500 European officers. ‘The nutive troops fight well if Tol by Burien a : 
us. their Tendees fall they run away, es they did when opposed 10 Sikhs, Scindees, Afghans, ud 
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others, In times of great excitement an English Genernl would hardly venture to fend Untives 
acrosa thy frontier into Afghanistan, to oppose the Russians, Should he neverthe ¥ 
act would throw the Afghnng into the aris of the advaneing Ru 
is unfavourable for military operations on a Inrge ecale, it is onl 
amall bodies. A defent in Alghanistan would entail the most serious consequences as regarde 
England, Even the catastrophe of 841 threatened to evoke an insuercetion in Jnilin, meet sn 
Afghans then had ue powerful army iv theie roar to back them up, ‘The Sikis woudl probably 
be the first to secede, 

Suppose, on the other hnnd, Enghut decided to remain on the defensive. She woult then 
the field, ae supposed by Comat jornstjauns, the first in the 
Punjauh, 100,000 men, including Sikhs, the second behind the Sutlej, 70,0U0 to 60,000 dl 
tho remaining forces as a reeerve in the rest of Initia, But thix woutd prove most cosily, "The 
Afghan campnigis along have cost 24,000,002, tho wars of 1839 10 1849 100,000,000, ‘he 
Indian finnnces exhibited a deficit of 2,138,002, iu 1840, of 15,264,484, in 1849, ulthough 
England had only 17,000 sokliers in 1839, and 54,000 in 1812. 

‘The disorganization of the Indian finances alone would be worth a enmpaign, 
fe to attack Indie, and it i# our eaeved duty to altnck it, in order to inflict wounds 
weland, which will Weed now and for ever after. No sac 
question of breaking down the English supremacy. Let the Emperor demund this ener 
hands of his people, and the merifice will be borne cheerfully. 

The Ruxsinn peoplo look upon the prevent war as a contest for supremacy between England 
and Russia, 

No peace can exist between Russia and England until the la(ter power is annihilated, 

Russia, tho autocratic, the Christi has nought in common with that Lirth-pluce of politicnt 
intrigues, that cradle of demucrats, demagogues, and atheints, 

There can enly be an armistice between England and Russia, daring whi 
made for a fresh struggle. 

Peace, now concluded, would not receive a blessing from above. 

The opponents of a Kussiau march to India poiut to the difficulties of the enterprise, to the gvent 
sacrifices in money and men, to the comparatively emall enceeys to be achieved, and to the risk of 
failing at the very oatset, 

Dut this is no question of an armed etruggle to be entered upon without consideration. Our 
preparations fur such a purpose are not perhaps complete, nor are we as yet perfect in our know- 
ledge of the, intervening countrics, their relations und interest. ‘Cho diplomatic influence of 
England is still too powerlul there. 

Our present taxk must be therefore directed to establishing diplomatic relations with Afghanistan 
and ‘Turkestan, the rest will follow, 

Mere embussies can do little, Russian agenta can only cope with English agents in Afghanistan 
by being provided with a large retinue, on pretence of fearing an attack by robbery, and by a good 
supply of money. 

Kabul can only be reached by the Russian ambassador entering each villnge authoritatively, 
and leaving it impressed with his good intentions, Rather do nothing at all, than do things by 
halves. 

Tt is next objected that the deepatch of an anny, ur even of an armed embasay before the esta- 
Uishment of a fort on the Giurgen, would compel Persia to throw off her forced neutrality, and 
sh war, It also said that England, who attacks with 
eoergy even now, when her material interests are bot threatened, will act with the utmost vii 
if pushed to it, ‘The resources of England ure said to be inexhaustible. She could 
ld, and Russia would he opposed by a coulition which no power on earth eauld 
for the sake of a chimern. 
very fuir of L:ngland on a previous occasion induced Rnsein to surrender a capital 

Central Asia, 
If the present war continuca another yenr, a rupture with Pereia ia certain, for whilst Russian 
nee had anly to combat that of Englund in former times, at present it hae to meet the com- 
finally be compelled to yield to Anglo-French threats 
aud bribes. In spite of bis personal ability, the Minister Anichkof will eflect vothing. ‘Things 
will happen ax iz 1811-26, when Englind guined over Persia by furnishing officers and money, 
whilst Ru-sin looked on an idle spectator until the outbreak of the war, 

Persia need not be feared a4 an opponent if the right eteps ure ken.  Russin, to enable ber 
fo take the offensive, requires in addition toa good general, merely 8 diviviou uf 20,000 men, 
bewides the croops now stationed in Trnnscaucasia. 

Atoll events, if there is to be another war with Persia let us moke timely preparations, rather 
than neglect them. 

Amove in the direction of India docx not uceessarily mean war with Persio, Persia would 
have no cuuge to complain of an infringement of her neutrality, if a small army were seul along 
the road. Astrabad to Herat, to protvet an embasey ; the ambassador (raveiling by 
way ol) The troups are shipped across the Caspian, and landed at Astrubad, or move ta 
the old castle at Aki 14 versta beyond, in order to escape the unhealthy lowlands. As they 
would bave to remain there for two munthe before the ambassador coull arrive by way of 
















probably plneo three armi 
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the only consequence wonld be a f 

















bined offorts of Murray nud Bourre, and w 
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Teheran, they can hardly be prevented tr 
ed from fi 7 oat 
‘Tarkomans, and from building houses for hake eccanaeie Ponition againat the aitacke of 


{er will then depend spon themadives 
s to whi 
fortifications. ‘© what extent they entrench, or whether they throw up 


An accomplished fact will meet with little oponition, Besides, 


the indeperdent ‘Turkoman tribes, the territory atcietly hetongs to 


wh en 

edge pauply aeell pgtabet ioe feroran develop yer 
withent punisimer tthe Persian Court has complained teord ‘th ighbourhood of Astrahad 
Embassy about the want of subordination of the Yainule tribe, tn the w rere 
sertitory ought to he rendered anfe, The eonntry 1 the three shanhii lead of Persia t 
i ni son of ats amigo te he es 

é 30-fold he nay . i 

fold. A native grass Turnishen capital tehiee fer See en are tae 
oranges. aud mulberry trees, anil the silkworm incultivaced extensively. E: together with fie, 
rest and enjoyment, and Persin may consider herself fortunate i be irk iB invites to 
of the Turkemans, Should Pergia not conscat, derpite this, the new fortress Bee at the inroads 
be maintained in spite of her, J 19 on the Giurgen inust 
























‘The ruina upon whose site it will be built Ti i : 

‘Thirty serats from Ashurade, the rondstead she He a Seta, of 90 eres rom the Cosplags 
in two days, 
a tramway to th 
flowing between 





an fleet. Avliurade is reac! 

wn Actrakhan in four, by steamer. ‘The forest near (he ruins fun es ergs 
en. The place itself can easily be defended where the Giurgen and Karasy, 
wand atep banks, approach within three versts of each other, An army, 

WA fortnight, and Meret in 46 days, 

ix tas recognized the danger which might at ine threnten from that point. 

a ; ss af Russia” in the “British ond Foreign Quarterly Review,” No. 2, 

1635, warns England againet pny Rnssian vettlement in the south-east corner of the Caepian, which 

gould give the command of Persia, ‘Turkestan, Bokharo, and Kbiva, 

When Russia once establishee hervelf at Akldale, Afghanistan will perceive that Russinn pro- 
tection is at had, and who can tell thnt Englund, threatened in India simulaneously from the 
Giurgen, from Kokan and Kashgar, may not hneten to eonchide peace in Europe. The fovircss 
on Akhkale might then justly bene the epithet of « Strakhoraghan "tc. the terror of her 
encmies. 

Five thousand men, with heavy guns supplied from the arsenals of Astrakhar, Daku, and 
Terbent, would have to be sent froin Transeaucasi¢ to construct this fortress, The larger portian 
of chese treops would Yemain as @ garrison. An excort comianital by n general, aml aceompanied 
by 20 vflicers of the different branches of the service, especially of the general staff, would atteod 
the ambassador on his journey to Afghanistan. ‘These officers woul survey the country. Some 
Officers also, of engineers, and of the line (to instruct the Afghans, &e., in tncties),t,500 
privotes (including 800 regula Cossacks, 200 sharyshoaters, ‘and hnlf @ battery of mounu 
aniillery); but porticulnrly @ large number of 1on-commissioned officers of all arms, for the take 
not only of the Russian troops which ate to follow, but also for organizing local military levies. 
‘Add to these 500 horses and 200 eamels for traneport purposes. 

The road to the Indus would Jead through districts scarcely welonging to Persia, even nominally ; 
only Budjuurd, Kabushnn, snd Meshed can ve considered Persinn territory. Petsina neutrolily 
woutd be still less alfected were the route alung the Giurgen and Atrek selected, for it lends 
feta which pay no taxes to the Persian Government. The transport will caute D0 
+ when the Turkoman tribes are once guined over. 

The great question will then be to gain adherents jn Afghanistan, and to s the Sikhs. 
1948 has shown that on alliance between Afghans and Sikhs is possible. England will not be in ® 
position 19 despatch niany troaps 1 the nocth-weat frontice of India, Neither Nepaul nor Barmah 
to be despised. ‘Ten millions of Maliomedans in Hyderabud only weit for the oppor: 
tunity to = e yoke of the infidels, and vegain their pristine glory. Terrible enemies will 
rise i) aud wm: Seey heart of the country, anil although Englund hes hitherto beea able to 
nqpprens loca insurrections, anit hes even nvailed lierecl€ of them £0 strengtlien her position, she 

ulinneous insurrection ‘of the entire country. The effort to do 0, 































































may not be able 10 repress @ sim 
even if it succeeded, would exhavst he 

The defence would cost England ten times 0s 
impossible to the Czar; fet him sue 
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Russtaw Forces i tux Cavcasus ap Canrnat Asia. 
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Russian Navat. Forces in tHe Casrian anp Anat Seas. 


Caspian Sea, 
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APPENDIX IIL 


EXTRACT FROM PAPERS BY Mu. SHAW, Ht DECEMBER 1869. 


encountered between Khokand and Kashkar aro here somewhnt exnggerated, 
loses nich of its rugged chavucter, and 
Though alill a snow range a9 sce from Kashkov (where it i called Karantagh), yet siuks into ry 
easy pasa farther weal, Th hhourhood af the Terek Pass is inhabited by pastoral tribes of 
z who keep the pass open in winter by ing their cattle through the anow, and thus 
Jenting dwn n road. Even camels ean cross all the year round, except when a heavy storm 

ad fora day or Ovo. Busan invading army would natnrally not choose the winter 
1, Aupplics are plentifal almost at every atnge, 


jo be 
vin anne in ite westerly prolongat 






















eloses the ¥ 
season, Tn sp 








14 would have no difficulty in reducing the whole plain 
ding the fortresses of Kashkar, Yu ud Yarkand, 
hie on the route towards India, ‘To suppose that they woukt at once push on to the 
Himalaya through this hostile country would be to ignere the whole history of their past advances 
in Contrn Asin, We amy, therefore, auppose that they would establish and strengthen themselves 
it Yarkand, as they did in Chemkend, before advancing on Tashkend, aud in ‘Tushkend before 
eking Khojemd, Tezdk, aud Samatku tien of Yurkand and Kashkar contain popula 

ve of at Teast 100,000 each, far advanced in the arty of civilization, as they are understood in 
ie fertility of the cultivated countey equals that of Cashmere, while its extent is of 
ably greater, ‘The expicsaion “high tablestand of Turtary” conveys, I think, a 

wrong iden, though, strictly xpeak ‘The height of the table-land iy between 4,000 
and 5,000 fect (lower than the valley of Cashmere), and now 


















the 
course incomnya 








ere, not even in that favoured valley, 
are the crops more Iuxuriant, or eupplics chenper ar more plentiful. All (he materials for the 
manulacture of warlike stores exist in Che coun Gunpowder of very decent. quality ling, from 
time out of mind, been made in ‘Curtary, while mines of iron, copper, and lead, exit aud are worked 
ton considernble extent, Coal isnot found in Enstern Toorkistan, but could le brought across 
the Terek Pass, ug it ivimet with at Oosh on the Upper Syr-Daria, . 

1 may remnrk, en passant, Unt tho unsettled state of astern Toorkistan hns ceased for Circe 
or four years, ‘The country ie now under the firm rule of the Ataligh-Ghizee, Muhomed Yukoob 
Ber. ‘This fact, however, ouly affects the pre: quention, in so fia (hat the resistance oflered 
to the Rusginns js likely to be more concentrated than if the country were till unsettled. 

J return ta the consideration of the facilities and obstacles of a physical nature w 
aflect a Russian advanee cid Yarknnd. 


We inust now suppose that they have formed a fresh have of operations 




















ht would 








n Enstern Toorkistan 












withont, ay yet, breaking with England. Their boundary, as sugcessors to the present rule, would 
he the korum watershed and the high plains north of Chang-Chenmo. Between them and 
Tudia extends a mountains country, divided into two zones; the Jormer, extending as for as 








Cashmere, is the Thilictan region, a high land supported by mount South of Cashmere ara 
the mountuine which support it, or in other words, the broken edge of the ‘Thibetan plateau. In 
acldition to thie difference of physical clarneter, the snow-full exhausts ilaelf on this outer edge of 
the plateau, and xeareely touches ita inner districts, Between Cashmere and India the Pir Panjal 

OO fect) is impasible for three or four monthe of winter; while between Caebmere and 
and, the Knrakorum (between 18,000 and 39,00 fect) is crossed throughont the year, 










‘Thus there is first a broad region of eaxy ronde, where supplies are only to be got nt intervals, 
and extending over about furly-fivo duys’ journey. 


In this region the Kuen-lun Range hae first to be crossed, which separates ‘Toorkistan from the 
high platenux at the heads of the Yurkand and Karukach Rivers, under the su-called Karakorum 
Range. ‘The Kuen-lun Range resembles a letter ¥ placed horizontally thus 4. One route leads 
across i 





double part, and another across ity single part, oth the pusues by the former route 
cult, and one of them impassable for laden horses (goods are carried on yaks). This is the 
loolla route, and leaves the plains of ‘Yoorkistan ut Sunjoo or Kilian. ‘The other or “ single- 
Poss” route leaves the plains at Kooginr, and crosses the tail of the ¥ by a singular depression, 
and at a most enay gradient. ‘This route is now partly closed on aceouut of robbers, bit it is 
evidently the line that would be taken by an invading army. Grass, wood, and water are plentifitl 
ge (4o-culled), and artillery could be brought, I believe, the 
mounted. 


















right up to near the Karakorum 
6 








whole way withont be 





xt choose 
korn watershed. For all the streams beyond it drain sonth 
Indus. Hen keeping to the enst, we get into the high open country near 
steal of the deep gurges which they cut lower down in their course. This gives 
Chi mo route over the Karnkorum Pass route, For thongh the 

there are fewer of them, and they hardly rise above the level of the 
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table land, so I part of the ronte, it would be 
‘ Necessary to carry all 
supplies, even fodder for the cattle, ns the grasa, which is au! nt for ordinary catas meld 


pot wuflice for an army. In fact, here a Ruasian army would hince to fulfil the came encditi 
of auccess ns they have alrenily been accustomed to in the passage of the enormous ieee af ane 
Kirghiz which divide their porsessions in ‘Loorkistan trom Russia, The Dent an 
‘Thibetan desert being at an enormous clevativn, and ex; fo th i 
See bat aay Ia Sener wl nape: NELakgos by Cee ear 
With the exception of @ few short pitcher, Coser ave nowhere greater than are to be found a 
where, however, it few snppere could inake 8 an English imrnpike sond,® and to Russian soldi 
onl ron in w very short time, lose formidable than heat. Nowhere on the 
rond is perpetunl snow ov glacier crossed, notwithstanding the immense elevation ; stall “ioe ity 
uf snow of course falls in winter, but not deep. ‘The road is extremely well euited for eamele 
sshich have often made their way to Cashmere, even by the more difficult Karakornu Pass tonic 
Hy that ronte, nlso, the fertile valley of Noobm used to by exposed to incursions of mounted hordea 
from the north, OF this fact, oculue evidence ix preserved by the prescuce, in two places, of stone 
walls barring the rond. ‘These two plnces are also infested by a certain poisonous weed. called 
“Jungiom,” which the natives of Noohra affirm was eown there by their nneestors in order to 
poison the horses of the invaders. It is certain that the caravan horses are to this day carefull 
led through the dangerous epote, and that this poiwonons plant, common in eultivate) pelle, i 
found nowhere vlse on the barren road, but at these wo places. ‘ 


It hus been lately argued that although barbarous hordes enn traverse there regions, armies 
with civilized applinnees of war cannot do 60, - 









ference caused by thie 












































The argument is vulid if we apply it to rugged countries like Abyss 
that the advance should be oppoved by a civilized foc. 


Half-wild horsemen, with their baggage carried on their own saddles, can traverse roads where 
laden baggnge-auimaly and artillery cannot go. But where the road itself (as in Thibet) oppoece 
no obstacle, ecarcity af aupplies furms no greater obstacle to civilized avmies than 10 barbarous 
hordes. 

A thoussnd horses require as much food when carrying Tartar horsemen as when inden h 
aminunition chests, Agnin, where eupplivs have to be carried, and can be carried, the onty lisnit 
ia the capacity of the country which furnishes them, ‘The rest is only a question of expense. I 
believe these physical clnracteristics of the ronul in question have not been known or weighed 
by those who mnintain that they alone form a sufficient obsinele to the advance of on atmy 
which lins for years been accustomed to the crossing of the descris between Orenburg ond the 
Syr-Daria. Fi 

Tho distance for which the entire supplies for the borses would have to be cnrried ix 14 day 
march, eiz., from Kapeloung on the Yarkand River to Lookoong in Ladak. Provisions for the 
men would have to be carried for doulile that distance. 

There is thus, I believe, no physical impossibility 10 prevent the advance of an army with 
civilised appliances from Yurkand to Lad Ann itinerary accompanies this paper. 
ppores an wnopposed advance. ‘Iho cave would bo very different were a Br: 
army interposed betwecn these deserts and fertile Ladik, and defending the passes which lead into 
it, With supplies close at hand, and open ronds of inter-communication along its rear even & 
Native army could sucessfully block the way, retiring, if overpowered, (cum one line of defence 10 
others equally good. 





and add the condition 
































After passing Ladak, there are still 13 days’ march through the Thibetan zone of country, of 
which, however, the Initer part begins to partake of the Himalayan character of nurcow gorges, 
although the snow fall even here is not snflicient to close the passey entirely in winter, Supplies 
are hero more plentiful, and with the assistance of (he Native rulers (which might perhaps ho 
counted on in such an event), sufficient food for an army might be collected from the still more 
nere. A lilticulty about food would, 
exisl, proportionnte to the numbers of 
ing Cashmere. 
tere is sepnrated from India by 15 days’ march through and over 
ngex, where the pases, though much lower than those of Thibet, ave fur 
more dileult, and are entirely blocked up ig the whole winter sensor 
gurgea ore devp, and the bill-sides precipitous, ‘There are two paths by whieh lew 
lightly-equipped fout-passengers can generally muke way out of the valley ev 
These are the gorges of the Jhelum wud the Banihal Pass leading (a dummoo, ‘The 5 
route by the Pi Lis closed co all traffic from November to May ; au mey safely bo 
that no route is avniluble for the pnesage of troupe between Cashinere and India d 
months every s 





















the outer Himuluyan 





























jer. 





It is thus not impossible for Rusia, if ready to make sufficient sncritices of men awd inon 
fo place small army with artillery in Cashmere at a time of year when the Br 
Iudia could Inve no means of moving up to oppose it, and during the ecason when no Engli 
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ix allowed fo remnin in the territorios of the Maharaja, who might get news! of the movement iy 
jn ala well adapted for defence agninal nitacke from India, 

jewing the physical possibilities deduced from a personal inspection of the 
1 prohabilitive 


time, Cashmere 
IT hare been 
rante, not the poli 
‘The distance by road between Khokand and Kashkar ix about 500 mites (see Daview ‘rade 









Veport, Appendix ax. B, 3). 








Krom Kashkav to Koogiar i¢ 206 miles of plain country. From Keogiar to Caubmere about 
(Roshhar to Yarkantl - - . .) 736 miles through the mov » (See itinerary 
+ 710 annexed.) 





(Yorkaul ty Koogiar : 


(13.7 Tho Chang-Chenmo route deseribed above. 
Trade Report, Appendix iv. B., for the itinerary of this route given hy the 
at Ameen. ‘The copy of this book published in England. by order of 
Parliament does not contain the routes given in he Appendices, 

The Chiteal valley ia the only one which comes down from the back-bone of the watershed 
hetween India anit Toorkistan, and conducts, it may be enid, right down inte the plains, ff 
by crossing only one pass, and that @ most easy one, the head waters of the Oxus ave reached. (T 
moat important route és, however, pructically closed to European explorers.) (A man can reacl, 
the poss and come back agnin in 20 days, starting Crom Leshawur.) 


























Miles, 
Krehkar to Yorkond + 135 
1.—Poskam . - 15 own, 
2—Kargalik - 20 Ditto. 
- 3— . . « Z 
| 4—Koogisr == = 86 5 
SAL M enn 4 45 days throagh monntaine | & 
—Chi é : t Cross ridge called “‘Toop- | 3 
7.—Tontik . : e 
#.—Piltash . : a 
9.—Doba - . : 2 
g 10.—Toor-i-ghil  - : Eney Pass “ Yung-dewan.” 
= 11,.—Oonkoor - . a 
_ 12-—Kooloonuldes - - 2 
§ 13,—Kirgbiz jangle . e 
2 | one aes : s In valley of Yurkund River, 2 
= 16.—Kapnloong + - : 
5 V7-—Malikshah ~ = 164 ee 
© Cross “Dubsa_ Serthol” Plains SE ‘Then 
5 over ridge into Upper Karnkash Valley, 
a | z which leave by another easy pass, nod enter 
> | = | 28,—Lingree-tung - - 120 plain of Lingzeetung. 
= | 2.—Nisehoo : - 15 Cross bigh cacy pass “ Chunglungda,” 
| é 5. hot- 
3 : - 35 
z . - 16 
| 28,—Pangloong == - 4 
EB) 29.—Masimik - Cross high easy pass, 
U5 [30—Lonkoong — - - 16 Cross Chung-li (easy puss), 
‘94.—Ladik (Leh) - - 90 
482 
50.--Cashmnero . » 254 
— See Montgomery's Route Map (several 
736 marches can be doubled up). 
— 736 
Kashkar to Cashmere a) 


N.B~Thie route is not wt present used owing to temporury gnusce diacuswed in another communication. 


Mr. Ronent Mitcne.t.s Paren on Russtan Meuitany SraatecicaL Postion 
axb Roavs in Tunararay. 


‘Lhe Russian position in Turkestan is well illustrated by taking Dijon, some point north of Lake 
Constance, and Zug, to represent respectively Samnreand, Verne’, and Kurths, in the order in 
which they are named, 

Lhe Russlane, however, labour under the great Aivndvantage, in this comparison, of being sepa- 
rated from their different points by far greater distances than the forces diaposed round the north 
and north-west of Switterland, 

Vernai and the Russian military poat on the Noryn are farther apart by half a degreo of 
latitude than Zvg and xome one point on the north shore of Lake Conatance,—say Ravensburg. 

jon on the Neckar—Suuttgart would perhaps correspond better with the giluation of 







between Rayensburg and Dijon, 
m Vernoi to the mililary post on the Naryn, the distance, round by the eastern extremity of 
ayk-Kul lake, may be put down at about 213 to 215 miles.” ‘ 
From Vernoé to Tashkend by Aulié-Ata the distance is about 486 miles, and to Samarcand, hy 
Khodjend, 304 miles more, making the distance trom Vernoé to Samarcand about 790 miles. 
The Russinna have a military foree stationed at a place entled Ak-Su, at the south-casiem 
extremity of the Inke Iseyk-Kul to the north of the Zatkd pass. 





Noutes and Distances. 


From Tnehkend to Kokand = - . + 246 versts, 

From Kokand to Kashgar, about - - 500 ,, 

(By the Terekty pass) = - - - 716 ,, or 477 miles. 

From Somareand to Herat. 

From Samareand to Karahi (4 days) - . = - 98 miles. 
w» Karshi to Kerki (on the Oxus) - - é eo 78. iy 
»  Kerki to Maimené - : . - Ma, 
» Maimené 10 Herat : - : - - 990 ,, 

Total . . . : - . - 613 miles, 


From Kerki to Ucrat, according to Vimberi, the distance is 592 miles, | 
From Samarcand to Karshi and to Kerki on the Amu-Darin (Oxus),— 


Ist stage, Robati Khads - + 3 fara, (about 16 miles), 
2nd, Neiman - . -6n 4 @ y 
3rd, Shur-Wudak 2 -4, » Ob yy 
dth ,, Korsbi - - - 5 y » 268 9 
18 fers. or 14} vrs., or 4 days (96 miles). 
From Karahi to Kerki,— 

Ist stage, Feizabad = + 2 fars, (about 103 miles). 
2nd ,, Seng-Sulak + -6, yy & 
3rd, Kerki (ford acrosy the 

Oxus) * = - 6, » 2 y 


V4 tars, or 112 vew, or 74 miles or 3 days’ march, 


From Kerkit on the Oxus fo Maimend (according to Khaniko(),— 


Viis. Miles, 
Ist stage, Akhché (villoge) = 65 434 or 2 days’ journey, 
ant, Andku- : = 50 38hn2 2 . 
ord Hirabnd . - 30 a 
4th, Kafir-Kala - : - 3s S 
Sth 4 Muimené - : = as " 








Tol = = 215 1434, or 7 days’ journey. 





* The road to the Nai vouth-cast of Kokead aud leading to Kashgar) from Veruov and Tashkend bag Leen 
made practivalile for carringes. 
t 140 verets (99$ miles), or only 3 days! march wecording 10 Khenikof. , : 
1 Kerki, acconting to Kh fis 180 versts (120 miles) from Harvhi, or 4 days’ joursey. Frog Harshi to 
Herat, according to Khanikof, it is from 22 to 24 days’ journey. 
1643, R 










From Mrimené to Hevat,— 
far. vets. 





Vambori. 


Tris. miles, 
144 
164 


Kaine - 
Me Chharahiomyt 
p Kalé Voli - 





From Kerki to Kaisar - 


Kalé Veli - : * 
- KnéNo + + 
” Herat - - ca : 





Kokh-Robat 
(prs) + 





Totul from Kerki to Herat - 182] 


Aud from Maimené =~ 3863 





Hh, Merat : : 
‘Totala - . 


Thus from Samarcand to Herat the distance 
Mile. Miles, 


To Kerki, about “ 7 + 1703 : 

From Kerki to Maimené * + 143} or 205} according to Vamberi. 
» ©Mairvené to Herat == + 2983 ,, 386g i i 
Total, about : + 6123 592 a + 


"There are several ronds from Samatcand to Karshi, all lying ncroas steppes and passing through 
Y2beg villages. Some little difficulties hy these roads are encountered at the pnescs over the rocky 
xpurs of the Karehi hille; there is, however, grass enough, and sufficient water in tho wella all 
along this road, 

Yn Bokhara tho roads are very heavy in the spring aud autumn, owing (o the overflowing of the 
rivers und canuls, 

Communication hetween all the principal towns of the Kbanat passes either along the left or 
right bank of the Zarafshan. 

From Samarcand to Shahr-i-Subz the distance is about 67 miles ; the road passes through Kitab, 
and is practivable only for horses. 

The shortest vond from Bokhara, and therefore sleo from Samarcand, to ITerat is that by Karsbi, 
Andkui, and Maimené, 

From Bokhnra to Herat the distance ie estimated at about 576 miles, and is performed in 20 to 
25 days, 

From Maimené the road is more difficult, so that horses are used. The road procesds fo the 
Maurghab river ; all the way from thery to Herat tho road is good; it passes through Kush-Asiab, 
tyvom which point it diverges to Merv. Tho country is well populated and cultivated. 

An alternative road from Murgheb (o Hert, lying to the enst, trentla acrons the mountains, and 
ery tedious pass, nearly reaching the snow line. The other difficulties atong (his road are 
two defiles (derbends) by the banke of the Murghab, and a tedious pnsa over the Telkgezar 
mountuin. ‘The journey by this roal is accomplished in four days on horseback, and in eight with 
vamels ; preference is given to this route only because it i¢ frec from robbere.® 

From Bokhara to Mery by Chnrdjui the distance ie 227 miles (9 to 12 days). From Merv to 


Meshud 9 to 10 days more, Fsom the Amu-Daria to Meshed the country is infested by Tureomen 
of the predatory tribe of ‘Téhé.t 



























imené to Khulum the romd pasnes through a populous and well irrigated couutry, It offers every 





Pavange, ot aloue of caravans, Lut likewise of an army with heavy artillery. ‘The stages arc,— 
8. Morr - = Biles. 
\ %Kbulum - - - a2, 
Tol = +192 miles, o 


48 forsangs. 













er, ft con 
ra to Meshed by Cher 


Karakul town, S 








é * 7 . = 48 versts. 
» 2. Ford across the Oxus Poo te Ee gO, 
« 8 Chardjui - eg 
os erobatwell-  - eg 
5. Niewshurkc en te Je ee da os.) BL cae 
» 8 Mers(ur Shab Djigsn) - - - - 2 to 2 


34)» or sbout 227 miles, or from 







From Mery to Me: 
From Dokha-s 18 to 22 days, 


ig the whol ‘ot “bie route. The Murghub river at Merv 
at. 





4 sufficient quantity of fodder 


is waded; heavy guods sre conveyed across itt 
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From Bokhara to Balkh by Karshi, Kelef on the Oxue, Akché, mish 
ond Meili - - : . : . > 310 or 129d 
From Balkh to Khulura 5 - - “ - 47 or 3 ue 
” 
357 miles, 


From Bokhnra to Kunduz, 410 miles (or 14 to 15 days’ journey). 

From Balkh to Cabul through the Damian pass, about 347 miles (or 12 dnys), 

From Dokhare to Cabul, 657 miles (or 24 days’ jovrucy). 

Pack horses alone aro used on tho journey to Cabul, At Khulum tho road enters the mountain 
nystem of the Hindu-Kush, 

From Khiva to Herat, by way of Merv, froin which Inuicr place the rond proceeds southwwarda 
along the Murghab nud Kutchka rivers ; the distance is enlculated at about 900 veruLa or 600 
miles, traversing the Turcoman steppes belween the Oxus and Merv, ' 

The Russians proceed to the new fort on the Naryn, where Kurtko stood, by way of the Zaika 
pnas atthe eaxtern extremity of the laayk-Kul Inke, from which to Kashgar the distance over p 
high table nnd, and over not less than 10 different pastes, ranging rom 10 to 16,000 fect high, 
ia nbout 397 miles, ; 

From the Russian post on the Naryn to Kashgar the distance is 167 miles, ‘The road liea across 
several high pusees blocked with snow in the winter, and open from March to October, 

From Yangishar the roud proceeds to Yarkend across a barren desert, 

From the sources of the Kashkar to Peshnwur the distance is about 600 geographical miles, 

Ronert Mrenace. 





20th April 1869. 


Capinin Montcomente’s, RE, Mzstonaxpes, 20th July 1861, published in Mr. Davies’ 
“ Report on Trade.” 


Geogrephicat 
art dita. 
Distance from Kashgar to Yarkend . : - . - . WS 
and from Yarkend to lUchi or Khoten - : . . . - 118 
and between Yarkend and Leb . . . . : - 250° 


There are several ronds from tho Punjab to Eastern Turkestan, but three only are likely to be 
availabte,— 

Ist, Cashmere and Leh (by Skardor Ladak (Leh)), 
2nd, vid Mandee, Kullu, and Leh (from Noorpore, Umritaur, or Ludianah, by Kullu), 
Srd, vid Simla, Garoo, and Rudok (traversiog the Chineve territory). 

All these except the last go by the Kara-Karum pass. 

The road by Jhelum and Cashmere to Leh and Yarkend is, in Captain Montgomeric’s opinion, 
the most direct, best, and cheapest for traffic from the sea to Eastern Turkestan. From Jhelum 
to Leh the rond over the Himalayas is good, none of the passes exceeding 13,900 feet ; open for 
seven or eight montha in the year. 

‘The greater portion of the traffic between the Punjab, Leh, and Turkcatan is carried on by the 
Mundee and Kullu route, but the pneses are very high, without any villages, (Nino or ten 
marches over this.) 

Ist route, from Mooltan to Leh, 798 milea, 





2nd route,— , Miles. 
From Mooltan to Lahore . . - : . - 400 
yw» Lahore to Unnritsur - - - . < = 385 
rv Umritsur to Sealkote — ~- - - - . - 64 
n= Sealkote to Cashmere = - - - - . ~ WS 
(518 miles, or 40 marches by the Kashmere route.) 

vw Cashmere to Le - - - . - . - 256 
850 
, Miles. 

From Umritsur to Noorpore - *  - : ‘ f : 

» Noorpore to Mundee — - - Bae e 


Mundee to Sooltanpore - - = . 
Sooltanpore to Leh - - - 


” 





Mundee route . - . 





(or about 42 marches.) 


© Calculated by Arrowsmith, 265 geographical milee as the crow Aicr.—R-M. . 
2 
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acl chi i ie carvies his comparivon of routes. 
i heat 1 to which Captain Montgomerie carvies parinor - 
ane ee ie Unritsur, ‘The Cashmere routo ia now five milea longer thnn 
H Salle veute Camely can go 20 marches along the latter, Carta can We taken 16 marches to 
the uw a " 
So orl anya that itis possible to opon up a new route by the Changehenmo pass, 
voile the Kara Keram passes, by the Karakash river to Lah, and ro to Yorkend, ‘There i 
eas salle the Changhn pasa, 17,040 feet ; then by the Tanskiv valley to the Pangong luke, six 
a 
anarchea from Leb ; then (he Changehenmo valley. 
(Hilly-five daye’ journey from Palumpore to Yarkend.) 








Communication with the Ease Coast of the Caspian. 


From Astrakhan® to Fort Alexnndrofsk, 24 hours. 
Ditto to Ralkan Boy, 46 to 60 hours, 
Ditto to Ashurade, 72 to 84 hours, 

During trong westerly breeees these pasenges ore longer, and entrance into the harbours or 
creeks is effieted uniter dificultios, 

From Petrofek and Baku (o Fort Atexandrofek and to Krasnovedsk, with a fair wind, the 
passage Insts only 24 hours, ‘Tho distance iu both enses jg not over 127 mi 

From Ashurade, in Astinbad Bay, to Gomushtepe, Lf hour, 

Ditto to Hoasan-Kali, 34 hours. 

Ditto to Chelekon Inaud, 16 hours. 

Ditto co Belkan Bay (185 nautical miles), 20 hours. 

Two private Steam Navigation Companies are bound, under contract with tho Russian Gevern- 
ment, one of them to keep fiftecu steamers on the Caspian and a corresponding number of barges, 
ert both Companies to trauaport troops and stores, &e., at certain rates, from Astrakhan, Petrofsk, 
and Baku, to the cast const of the Caspian, ‘There are other vessels belonging to these Compnnies 
and to merchants of Vakn, besides ‘Turcomnn vessels,t which arc suitable for navigation along the 
shallow eastern ¢ 











Steppe Houtes from the Caspian} 

1. To Khiva from Novo-Alexandrofsk (a former fort) in Kaidak Bay (410 miles), nerom the 
Ust-Urt to Aibugir Bay on the Aral, Tnrpaif, an Armenian, rode this way to Khiva in seven 
days in 1834, A coravan would be three wecks travelling. 

2. The Mangyshlak caravan route, through Bakikuduk, by Tabyn-Su and Aibugir, 569 miles, a 
month's caravan journey. Water senrce, and fodder only along the first few s(ages. 

3. To Kune-Urgendj from Kinderlinsk Bay, 420 miles, Little water. Here, however, pro- 
eceding more to tho south, the Mengyshlak road may be struck, reducing the distance to 316 
miles, 

4. From Kmenoroilsk ; the Sary-Komysh road, according 10 Muraviel, 546 miles, but nceording 
1o Markozof about 486 miles. Markozofa ronte, in all respects the beat, lulls in with Murnvie?s 
at Beshdeshik, and proceeds by that, 

5. From Hasean-Kuli (the Degeli route) by Gesli-Ata, and then following Markozofs route. 
Lwice crossing the old bed of the Oxus, 960 miles. 

6. The Ortokui route, between the lwo last-mentioned, leaving the frst ot the fourth atage, and 
so reducing the distance by 534 miler. 

%. From Gomusl-tepe, across the embouchure of the Attrek, and then portly following the 
Degeli route, and partly over a separate route by the Shargel Lake,—Vimbari’s route. 

8, The T&ké route, also between the above two (4 and 5), to Chin-Mahomed and Ortokui. ‘This 
in the shortens (344 miles). 

9. From Balkan Tay along the old hed of the Oxus to Kune-Uigendi. Only partinlly surveyed 
to Topintan well, It is expected thnt more fodder, fucl, and water will be found along this ronte- 
From Dandevil's inquiries (1859) it would appear that the distance to Kune-Urgendji, from the 
eastern extremity of Balkan Bay, is 385} miles, which can be effected in eight daye. Fresh water 
at cach night bolt, 

10, From Krasnovodsk (o Kizyl-Arvat, through Mulla-Kari (259 miles). ‘This route was 
traverved in 1870 by w detachment. No fodder, however; sands, and little Cuel. This route crosses 
the bad of the Oxus at Aidin well, and then passes along (he northern side of the Kurren-dagh 
mountains, Teyond Kiryl-Arvat it proceeds castwards ulong the base of the Keppet-dagh 
mountains, through the country of the Teké ‘Tuveomaua ; Krys fort 833 miles beyond Kizyl- 
Arvat; further is Ashabad ; and sbout 200 miles further alill lies Sarokhs, from whieh, 
enys Mr. Veninkof, Wernt is about 133 miles away. The distance from Krasnovodsk to Herat, by 

voute, Mr. Veniukof considers to be about 633 miles. 
11, From Astrabud to Herat the rond passes through Hudjaur (200 miles) ; Meshed (362 miles)y 
eqqual to 26 stages through a populous country. Entire distance to Herat $804 miles, 









































e to wait fora south wind 
puss oul, 


¥ See Tables of dietanoes mong th 


al 


Mr. Veniukof saya, referring 10 this ronte,— 

« Properly speaking, this great trade route fies beyond the limits of Turcomania, within those 
» of Persia; but t igin a strategical sense the most important of all, even with respect to the 

‘JPurcoman country alone, which it flawks on the south.” 

‘The other routes through the country of the ‘Turcomans are but little known, and Mr. Veniukot 
observes, thnt they are of secondary mililery importance. Al but tho Inst are Pure steppe routes, 
and troops proceeding by them cannot calculate on finding more tha a scanty supply of pron 
fodder or fuel, and of water. With reepect to (he march of troops, he observey,— 

“Jn eonsequence of this seareity of folder, fuel, and water, the march af a linge force ean he 
mndo only in parallel columna, or en échelon, at intervals of Uiree or four atuges. In 1871 thin 
aystem WAS emvied out succeaufully ; the first échelon advancing GG to 100 miles, halted for severul 
days, raiving on entrenchment around ita camp. Tho men cleared ihe wells, gathered fuel, &c. : 
inn word, this érkefon prepared a halting place for the next. On the return march, fuel, water, 
‘and fodder were found in sufficient quantities. 

‘The means of wansport is limited. They are not lo be obtained when the Turcomans decamp 
Uefare an approaching foree. The Tureomana are not rich in cattle ; they cannot be depended upon 
in this respeet, even if they he friendly, The ‘Tdké Tureomans have the largeat herds ; but they 

the most warlike and independent of all the Turcomon tribes.” 

















Dialances between Main Points on the East Cont, from Tuik-Koragan to Asteabad 
(from Blaremberg). 


Miles. 
From Cape Tuik-Karagan to Peschanni (Sandy) Point - ~ 116% 
» Peschanai Point to Kinderlinsk Bay . - + Bay 

» Kindorlinsk to Karn-Bugaz Boy ~ . . + 120 

» ‘Kura-Bugaz to the extremity of Krngnovodsk Spit + 100 
» Krasnovodsk Spit to extremity of Dervish Promontory - 263 

» Dervish to Koh-Tepe. - - . - - 70 


» Kok-'Tepe to Ak-Tepe — « ( ‘ ‘ ~ 20 
yw Ak-Tepe to Hassan-Kali Bay . . . > 164 


» Hassan-Kuli Bay to Gomush-Tepe : . - 208 
» Gomush-Tepe to mouth of Kara-Su - . - 20 
Total - - - + 600 





Ltineraries of Routes. 
‘Sary-Kamysh-Yol (road). 

















Names of Wells. Daw Stach. bean Quality of Water. | 
| 
Segreshe, in Balkan | 
Tuy, by the Ok 
Mountains « . = 4 Good. | 
Bornak - . 3 | Ditto. 
- . 1 10 { Ditto. 
Se * seclen® El 25 | Bitterish. 
: : 1 2 | Ditto. | 
Er-Oilan : : + 7 Ditto, 
Tuer - . . 2 3 Good. 
Diren Dimpe - - 14 Wy Brackish, 
Osiuo-Kui - - 2 20 Bitteriab, 
Besh-Deshik - . 2 1h | Good. 
Khivan territory ~ a ms, ee 
—— yp | 


Days - . 


a 
* 
( 


At all the wells on thia route thero ig yulfcient brushwond for fuel, 
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Degeli-Yol. 
Namber of . 
SR eae Days" Bare. Quality of Water. 
Orna well = - . 2 ly Goad. 
Gesli-Als ditto - 1 2 Dino, 
Tuer ditlo - . 2 a ito, 
Dongra spring - 2 ant ae 
Ak-Kui well - : _ — 
geli ditto + 5 at 3 Ditto, 
rts Nabat ditto . 2 3 Ditto. 
Khiva town + . 2 5 Bitter, 
Days - : My = 








Orta-Kui- Yo. 

—— 

Kamee of Local 

beginning from Bugt 
Well.# 






Nomber of | Depth of Welty ‘i ‘ 
Days Rarch. | ae Futhoms, | Quatity of Water. 








Denata spring 1 ~ Folorably good, 
Ye Me 2 - itt, 
‘aga lagoon 7 = ite | 


Eeghab ditto - 
che well, Bilterish. 











Dikehé well . - it 1 
. 1 2 Good. 
. t 2 Bitterish. 
2 3 3 Good, 
f 1 5 Biteerish. 
: 2 12 (?) 
: 2? = fa 
< EI = 

















© The Bugdili well fa within 20 miles east of Hye-AMamo, and (wo days’ march from Harnn-Kuli Hay, co the 


worth, 





Along this road there is a well every four or five miles, 


Muravief'y Roule to Khiva in 1811, 
(Counting at a speed in travelling of between two and three miles per hour.) 











Miles, 
Sudji-Kabil well, to the north-east of Krasnovodsk Bay, where Muraviel 
anchored =~ : : - 3 : 7 + 183 
Siulmen well - - - - - - = - 40 
Siuli well - ” . . 7 = - 16 
‘Water bad, depth of well 15 fathoms. 
Demur-Djem, in the hollow of w former lake =~ . . + 20 
No brushwood except a little way off on the right hand side of the 
high road. Yasnk-Djem well cecurs on thiv road, but the water in 
it is bad, 60 that caravans do not stop there. 
Geraidan well ~ - = . - : = - 6& 
Water not very good; a little way off (he road. 
Tuer well - . « . - . - - 72g 
Six wells together ; good water, but no brushwood. Here the rond 
divides, one (rack lending atin'ght, the other striking off 10 the left 
towarde the north-east ; this Intter rond ig longer than the other by 
48 dys* journey 5 it leads by— 
Diren well = f ‘ hs ‘ F - 42 
Paved with stone ; ‘the water is foul and mnekion, 
Besh-Deshik well . . . - - ~ 144 
Good water ; within 4g niles’ reach of this well a spring of fresh 
water culled Sary-Kumysh occurs in the old bed of the Oxus, 
Firet Water conduit - . - - : - - 130 
Ak-Serui conduit : . - - “ . - 222 
Khivn town a Z - . - - 334 
Toto) distance - - 546 
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Muraviefs Return Journey. 








From i-Geldy to Bue-Gemen is é 

Last water conduit in Khiva, 
Shah Seuem - ‘ 7 . ¢ 

A ruined fort und 9 pool. 
Akh-Nabat well E . . : A - 2 
Engiundj . < > ‘ “ . a 
Deli, or Degeli, well - : : : - 2 

Midway between Khiva and Krasnovadsh. 
Ak-Kui 7 ; 7 5 : ea 
Tongra, from Degeli GO miles - : . . so. 
Tuor, 20 miles y . . 5 . - 
Demur-Djem — - Z : < s ‘ ~ a 
Siuli . Y : ‘ Z ae 
Siulmen . s : ; : : - 4 
Krasnovodek Bay = - : Z , : . 2 

Total days’ journey é . at 


Nauvs or Pisces and Localities forming the Limits of Khorasan, 
(Blaremberg’s Statistical Notes on Perein 1841.) 






























Distances between 
the Places aa 
—— wamed on opposite — 
Sides in dhe List 
i below. 
Farsangli, 
Kain - . . 20 . . 
7 Durukh . . v . - SFermb, 
Kaun Shorekhe = 30 Bt 8 } 
Avar- : . 20 . . 
Merljanabab - . 20 . 
Khaf Nisalad = : 20 ri-Neilaz Herat. 
Feresueh. 
. - 5 | Shebesh . 
Vixhrabad on the Hari= 5 site 
Rud. Diam Skid and other 
Bakhera - | Nemekear iver 5 Oimaks - Tj esis 
Neatoni + f Heri-Rud 9 
Pali-Hatun on the i 
L. Heri-ttud. 1 
i ‘ Place where the water 
+ Sarakhe + ot 12 | of the Heri-Rud | Country of 
' runatowmto = > Tedjend 
Kelati-Nadiri “| 5 | Catnping grounds of { Turcomane. 
Ettck . +] 2 ‘Turcomans - 
Derague ec 7 ; 
aod. (Aber FS 31 | camping grounds of [Dito of 
Northera fF Koord-Kalé : 3 Turcomens ‘Tureomuns. 
Koordistan . 
Camping grounds of [Ditto of 
River Attvok é 6{ wong Bre of) -Yamud 
Tarcomans, 
| 








Reagan Mizitane Forces 1 Tuawestay. 
(This refers ta the Establishments of 1871.) 
‘The Russian troops in occupation of the Turkestan province consist (wecorling to the Establish: 
ment of 1871) of 18 batudions of infantry, 44 sotains of Cossacks, with 52 field yieces and 14 
aountain guns. 





‘The numerical etrength of the forces in the Turkestan military circuit is as follows -— 
Olficers = - : : : - - TIL 

Rank and file - - : : - - 26,548 

27,254 


‘These aro divided into Field Forces and Loca} Forces. 
‘Tho Field Forecs ave composed of — 6 
Infantry, —12 Turkestan battalions of the Line, 
1 battalion of Foot Covsacks } or 4 battalions. 
1 Turkestan Rifle Brignde® 
1 company of Turkestan Sappera. 
Foot Artillery, —2 Turkestan Brigndes (three hattcries in enc Drignde). 
Of No. 1 Drignde— 
No. 1 Datter: 
Nox. 2 and 3 Batteries, 4-prs. 
Of No, 2 Brignde— 
Now. 1 and 2 Batteries, 4-pre. 
No. 3 mountain gune. 
—44 Coseack Sotmins. 
rtillery,—1} Battery of Horse Artillery, Drignde of the Orenturg Forces, 
One rocket battery of 10 stands, 
The Local Forers are comporcd of— 
No. 69, Tashkend battalion (of 4 companies). 
, roi battalion (of 2 companies). 
jan region— 
Five district companies (Kazain, Perofsk, Chemkent, Adligti, and Kodjend. 
Two locot compnnies (Kazret-i-Turkestan and Chinnz). 
Three district companies (‘Lokmak, Kopal, aud Sexgiopal). 
Four conppanies of garrison artillery, with 120 guns (Perofski, Tashkend, Chinaz, and 
Vernoi). 

The greater portion of the fleld forces is located in the Syr-Darian reion, viz., eight battalions 
of the fine, three rifle battalions, one battalion of foot Cossacks, and one company of Snppers ; 
total, 56 companies of foot, and 33} eatnias of Cossacks, 36 ficld pieces, six howitzers, and 10 
rocket. stants, 

In the Semircchensk region there are four battalions of the line (20 companies), 1) sotniae of 
Cossacks, £6 field picces, and six howitzers. 

‘The Syr-Dorian troops arc massed chiefly in the Zarafshan district, viz., in Saimoreand, three 
battalions, four sotniag, 12 guns, and six rocket stands. 

At Katly-Kurgan (west of Sainarcand), ono battalion, two sotning. 

In the Srr-Darinn region the principal forces ate locnted in ‘Vashkens, One battalion of the 
fine, three rifle battalions, and a company of Sappery, three sotning, and 16 guns. 

The remnining battalions of the line and Cossack sotuins are in garrison, in the forts on the 
Taxartes, in Hazret-i-Turkestan, Chemkend, Abliéti, Chinaz, Hodjend, and Uratepe. 

‘The troops in Modjend are the 7eh 'Furkestan battalion of the line, No. 2 Battery of the 1st 
Turkestan Artillery Brigade, anil a sotnia of Coxsnekn. 

The greater portion of the curalry,—eight to ten Cossack sotniae, composing the reserve of 
Coscack horse. —is groupal at Chivaz. 

The troops of the Semirechensk region are quartered in the different tow 
‘Tokmuk, Kopal, Sergiopol, and in the forte of Naryn, Karakol (Issyk-ICul) in Lepsinsk, Nadejdinsk, 
Sofiisk, Linbowni, Hiisk, and three military etetions,—South Torbagatai,f Borokbadzir, and Urten- 
Muzart,$ na well as in Kuldjo, 

‘The troops at present gnrrivon nt Petro-Alexantrofsk, near Shurakhan on the Oxus (in the 
newly constitnted Oxus district) consiat of four battalions, or nine companice of rifles, and four 
votnias of Cossacks, with eight pivces of artillery, ie., half of the No. 2 battery of the first 
Turkestan Artillery Brigade, and holf a battery of mouutein artillery, The armament of the fort 


coneist of two howiteers or small morture, two rifled wuzzle-loading guns, four 20 Th. mortars, and 
four Khivan guns. 

















In the Syr-Da 









:—In Vernet, 




















Joiact Me httalion of thin Brigade has served in Orenburg, wa, though included in tho Turkestan force, baw never 
joined it. 


t The Tortogntiv force ix stationed ot Bokhta, apposite the ruins of Chuguchak, for the protection of the north- 


of this regis 


1 The Urten 






inanrt force 
weurt Pads, and to AMD 
§ In Kuldja two points are vc 
Vhree eotuias, and six feld pieces. 


My, of the Zekex, near the entrance into the Urten-Musart defile, teading 
ashgar. 


1s Kuldja sud Chin-chahodsi, where there are four compunics of infantry, 








APPENDIX Ly. 


Extnact from a Private Lerten, dated Knehgar, 4th ebruary 1874, from an 
Oericen of the Barrisit Masato. 





We are sending off our treaty to Caleutta for Lord Ni 
our escort, He will have a cold and ditheult time af it evox 
he Ameer has accepted the whole treaty na proposed from C 
e asked for without the slightest prompting Irom the Indi 
it to counterbalance the Russian treaty whi 
when it was concluded that he wa 






ok's signature, by a Havitdar of 
6 the Kara Korum at this season. 
leutta, which it must be remambered 
nm Goverument. He no doubt intends 
ed on him Inet year, Kanlbare told him 
first sovereign in Central Asia who had accepted comme 
treaty from Russia without war, which says something for the Amecr's angacity. ‘They have 
hesitation in telling us here, that they were oflered the cluiee of the Iweaty or war. ‘The ch 
points of our treaty are as followa:— 

Free coming and going and equal rights to nll tradera who are British suljects, Formerly 
nobody was allowed to Icave the country without apecial permission, und traders wore frequently 
detained for months, so thot they loxt most of their profits, Formerly alyo restrictions were 
placed on Mindoos, thoy paid double duties, were not allowed to ride y city, or to wear a 
turban, ‘This is now nll at an end. 

In future duties are not (o exeved 24 per cent. Dr 
provided with paanp 










































h Enropean subjects may travel in the 
in Calcutta, thin privilege will have to be used sparingly for 






ih Resident is to reside permanently in Kashgar, and a Kashgar Envoy in Calcutta, 
‘These are the pi pal pointa, but there ave minor onea concerning critainal aud civil suite 
egeinet Britivh subjects, Altogether it iy @ very great innovation on tho old exclusive policy of 
Central Asian States, und one Lat marks the beginning of quite a new state of affairs, Av regards 
trade, L do not think & lurge one will spring up for some time to come, bat much is to be done, 
‘The Kara Kurum cannot be abolished by treaty, and must ever remnin a tremendous obstacle 
to all intercourse and enable Russia to compete with usin many thinge, which under ordinary 
circumstances they could not,—vtill the ten and sugar trade of India ought to be able to cut out 
both Chinese and Russian, ‘There is a tolerably large trode in chintz and course iron ware, ant 
caravans from Almatz, ure arriving weekly, but the market is a very small one, the population of 
the country has been much over-rated, and is a very poor one, I do not think that Yerkund and 
Kashgar between them could muster 50,000 inhabitauts, the tremendous wurs aud factions of all 
roria that have taken place here for the last 90 years, and especially the last 17, huve helped to 
decrease tha population, but the Goverument is now one of the strongest that Avia has seen for 
years, No man dare wag his finger without the Amecer's knowledge, and if left in peace for a 
few years, there ia every chance of a grent increase of prosperity, wy it is a country of great latent 
‘The way in which the Ameer assumed the title last week is very remarkable and 
you may safely say, that Central Asian politics are entering on a totally new phase. Up to the 
Present time he has refrained from enlling himself an independent prince, but lus coined money 
in the name of his cid master Moolla Khun of Kokand, who died in 1863, being at enmity with 
the present ruler, I have got e bagring date nine yenrs after the death of the man whore 
namo they bear, Now he proclaims nimeelf to the world as Khon of Kaehgar for the first tine 
under the Sultan’s firman, and issues money for the first time nominally from the Kashgar mint, 
benring the name of Sultan Abdul Aziz, Khan of the protected atnte of Kashgar. In this way av 
attack on him by Russia becomes a casus belli with ‘Turkey, and es him into the circle ol 
European politics. What secret understanding he may have with Turkey is difficult (o guess, lu 
it ia not bazarding too much to guy Uhnt things point ton general religions crusade against Ru: 
should hostilities break ont between it and the Sultan, in such a contingency I believe the 
whole of tho Ruesinn acquisitions since tho Crimean war would be lost to her, that is always 
supposing thut eulficient occupation for Russian armies in Europe was found. ‘Ihe Ameer is evi- 
dently bent on estab the character for himself of a champion of religion, and his antecedents 
ay a soldier show thut he will be the toughest adversary that Russin hay met with in these parts 
for nome time. Meanwhile he rules strictly nec wg to the Sharyat, and has established 6 state 
of wveurity for life nnd property, such os no Central Asian State has known for a very very long 
me. . 
‘Ag regards the military view of the question, it is very important for us that Kashgar should 
be independent. We need never fear that o Russian army may some day march over the Kara 
Korum, though it might be used as a secondary or auxiliary line, bue one of the principal, indeed 
the principal road to India from the north, is down the Chitral Valley, and nothing now ties 
between Russia and that, but the «mall states of Karatejin, Durwaze, and Hissar. No army could 
Dowever advance on India by Ciitrnl with s hostile force at Kash; and Yenji Hisear on its 
Alank, and the alinoat unlimited simount of Food and horses (hat this country yields would moke it 
15643. s 
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moat valuable to draw upon, As fur ng taking the country at present, Rossin would And no 
dlifeully in doing s0, the people aro not warlike, having more Chinese blood in them than the 
peuple to the weet, nor have they any army which would ennble them to cope with Kuropern 


dimies, on the other hand they are a pationt, much enduring race, and with training would inake 
gond soldiers, and the Ameer is so well axrare of his deficiencies im armeanent that h 
Thught ia how to get arms into the country, The T 
Their way acrow the fronticr from the north, having an eye to the future, All that we need do 
ix to allow free trade in ars and offer facilities for their import, whatever faction i¢ uppermont i 
the country will use them, and the natral frontiers are very strong and easily defensible. 
Helieve the Foreign Office hus been unwilling to press the matter of the Wakhan boundary to a vette. 
ment, whieh J should chink is a mistake, as it iaa question thas must come up for eetilement in 
the next few years; in the meautime misunderstandings ore much more likely to arise while 
Uhings ave in a state of uncertainty. “The fret is that Russia does not wish to have any seltlenent, 
ngs to remain inn state of nuvertainty, so that as opr she may profit 
hout our being likely 10 do more than grumble when the thing ia done, and well 
we ure not likely to advance from tho south. If the Foreign Office ehould decide 
ion again, the present will by a good time, Russia will have her hands full with 
va tor the next two yeurz, but it will veautt in her taking Mery, fovm which to Candalinr is but 
p, this isn thing that should not be overlooked. By the bye the Yomuts, with whom Ruvaia is 
now in hot water, were in wo way subject to Khiva, the attack on them was therefore an act of 
pure aggression. Wo cannut find out exactly what has taken place, but it is enid that. the whole 
ve left in Khiva has had to capitulate with the exception of a few hundred men, many of them 
leing 1, who have arrived at Dokhora. Lt ia said that the capitulation has been vespeeted, 
and it isto hy hupal that the report ix true, ox, if the prisoners are murtered, all the sympathy 
urupe will be excited on side of Russia, We shall know moro about it before long, ax 4 
special messenger bas been sent to enquire, 

We nre all flourishing here but have now been without news from India for over three weeks, 
and (he Inst news we hud was due a fortnight befure it uerived. We shall have anuch reading lo 
do when the missing mit bags arrive, We ave all getting anxious to hear how Wolveley i 
getting on, Our winter though severe hae not being long, a most wonderful change having taken 
place in the Inst few days, T hope to get away aud have a crack at the Ovis Polii soon, but ia 
will be very cold there etill, 

Thave taint hopes of getting (o Aksu, but our prospects of travel 
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APPENDIX Y, 





EXTRACT FROM MEMORANDUM. 

NATIVE SLATES AND ARMIES, 

There ore 143 Nulive States in Tustin ruled over by thei oven Chiefy who have var 
upto life and death, bat are advised and controlled by B itish Ay 
prise a roughly celimated area of about 600,000 squ 



















hare wt present 


ic ditvet administration, an ich would ld bont 10,000 sqinre inilea and 6,500,000 


nia to the foregoing estimate, 

Such is the mild chacacter of Britivh vate Mit whilst we protect these C 
and foreign ‘asion we allow them to draw the whole revenues of their States, 
in some caves of a amall (ribute; we do not interfere with thi ‘ 
and nat one of the vast populations w 
of the country. 

Av the present moment every Native State in India south af the Tlimntayas, 
Cashmere, is a feudatory of the Queen, and prevents the “nuzzar,” 
Her Viceroy. Our relationa with them 
treaties and engagements inde at dite 
to all :— 

L. Thero ix not one that has the 

or upon any foreign power 
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inet insurrection 
with the exception 
m except w loyal or tyrannical, 
ihute direetly towards the general taxati 












fer them ev 








well aw 


or token of subinii 
of the most vavied kind, altho 

















M4, or that we would permit, to make war upon its neighbour 








2. ‘There is not ane that we 





pot hound to protect : 

3. ‘here is not one, whatever may be the nature of our treaties with it, in. whieh we would 

permit for a moment anything like armed revolt. 

It hua been only by assuming the commanding military and social position of a Puramount 
Power that we have heen hitherto able to secure the general peace of India, which, us Sie John 
Mateolm anid, “could not be even partially disturbed without involving uv in yar, or plneing un 
“ina condition whieh, from its effect on our reputation and resources, would be more embarrassing, 
‘than war itself.” a 

Rut whilst many of the smuller Native States, such og in the Himalnyas and in Hengal, are in 
such complete snbordinntion to ourselves aa to form alnoxt part of our own territory, our relations 
with the larger States are more difficult. 

Amongst these latter may be named— 


























Cashmere. , Travancore, 

Central India States. Cochiv, 

Rujpootana States. ‘ Baroda, 

Uyderabad. \ Catch, 

Mysore. : Bhowulpore (Punjaub). 





The position of Cashmere, for instance, is peculiar, The Maburajuh pays a emall 
fo us in acknowledgment of our supremacy 


nual trily 
he is bound (o reler to us in all disputes, and cannot 
extend his territories without our consent exposed as he is beyund the line of the Himalayas 
to invasion from Central Asia, we find ic dilleult to restruin him from keeping up o ln 
extending his territory northwards under varied pretences 

As regards the other Stutes named, we maintain subsidiary forces in sume, such asx in Gwalior, 
Indore, Ilyderabad, ‘Travancore, Cochin, Baroda, and Cutch; whilet others ere only bound to 
subordinate co-operation with us, such a6 Bhawalpore Rewah, Oodeypory, Jeypore, Jodhpore. 
Bhopal, and other States in Central India and Rajpootana, 

A fow States, auch as those murginally noted, contribute directly ta Toca] Corps under 
Ondeypore, 5,000. a year to Meynar Hheeb Corps, or towards tnilitary purposce, i 
Jinth pore, a of a Contingent mon obligations 10 furni: 
Kotah, 20,0002, for an Auxiliney Force, requisition, But an instanee of the inequality of our 
Rete oe eee Batt treaty engagements with Native Sintes ie seen ia 
Rajpootuua, where mony of the States pay an annul 
money tribute, such as— 


£ . £ 












army or 



























h troops on our 














Oadeypore - - = 20,000 | Jhnllawar —- - + 8U00 
Jeypore . : +, 40,000 i Pertnbghur " - . - $608 
Jodhpore - - 9,800 | : - + 3912 
Kotoh . - -WSAT2 : - - 2,738 
Boondee —- - + 12.000 | - : - 698 
st the following States, of the same district, pny no cribute at all, vi 

Tonk. ! Bhurtpore. 

Kerowlee. i Ul 





kK ( Bikaneer. 


Dholepore, 








In the Apperlices will be found an Abstract Account of Tributes aud contributions from 
Native States, the assignments out af Hevenue for 1870-71 ander Treaties and Engagements, 
table of Tributes from Native Chief, nnd a list of Feudntories and Pensioners, &e., all of whieh 
or reference, 
0 ees in vegard to the strength and anmament of the troop of Native States hot 
as yet very complete, ‘The returns attnehel to this Memornndum give an abstract of the informa- 
tion available in India up to 1872, The nambers enn only be looked upon however as Iv 
approgimate, anil subject to correction ns ou information becomes more accurate. From these 
it will be sow that the armics and armaments of N ales ainount to 1 total of 
§ gune and ubout 320,000 Artillery, Cavalry, a { Tnfantry, inclading armed police ond fort 
garrisons. OF the gnus, 9,454 ure serviceable, of which 
980 are fehl guns OF the men, A856 are gunners, 
16,31) are Regulur Cavalry, 79,693 are Regnlur 
tet ree erika, Infantry, whilst 48,076 are Inegulne Cavalry, and 
ropes or a total of 448 166487 Irregular Infanter.® eshte theso troops we 
gune and 194,515 Mritish ond gust remember that in many of the Native States 
eof Police. eapeeially in Central India and Duadeleand, are many 
Forts, heaidey a vast armed population which are liable to come into the field in the couse of 
rebullion and disorder. 

Hue however large the armicy of Native Statea may sound numerically, they are in reality n 
re rabble. Undrilled and unorganized, the men are kept up for purposes of vivalry and show, 
wt the large aren for whose peace and well buing they are supposed to be answerable 
be expected, 

We mut however bear in mind the necessity for watchfulness and care, expecially in regard to 
© of these tops, or the casting of rifled guns, whilst we must on every possibte 
ensry the Native States with us by non-interference and kindness or inetut and heavy 
ment as the circumstances of the ease may from time to time demand. 

tfference of opinion ns to whether it be beter to exercise a control over the 
hy appointing ow own Officers to them and rendering them an efficient 
and useful ansitiney in time of trovdle, or whether it be move advisable to leave them alone. 
Past experionee and present public opinion in India incline to the latter view, with the revollec- 
tion that our loval Native Contingents almost to a mun deserted uy inthe military rebellion of 
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1857-58, and beenme ouv most formidable opponents. Our present policy would seem to be to 
content ourscives with keeping a wateh over gun foundries such ne are said to exist at Indore, 
‘ashe WL in yome parts of Bundelcund, for the manufacture of ordoauce or rifles of a 





superior kind ; to control the military aspirations of Chiefs like Seindiah who are unable to ensire 
the fidelity of the ditciplinat arinies they create, aud to keep alive a good military feeling between 
ves und ont Native foudatories by the employiment of their troops whenever we may sce a 
chanee, in camps of instruction or in real expeditions within reach of their States, ev 
it be on excorts or baggage guards, 
made this memorandam ae brief as possil 
from an ablo paper writen by the Foreign Secret 
documents of more recent date, 




















and trken much of the information in ip 
y at Caleutin in July L871, and from other 








0. T. R, 
India Office, duh April 1873. 


Note,—-The Native States of Tnidin 






¢ an area of 596,790 squnre mtites, equal to — 





Area, 5 ¢ tiles, 
France : - . - - 201.900 
Spain - “ S : : : 
Portugal . : . . . 
Great Brituin and Ireland : : . 
Belgium 7 z 7 F : 
Swilzerland — - . : - - 





Bavaria - : - . . 





Or nearly equal to Persia, which is the eighth kingwlom of the world in rogurd to twrriturial 
extent 





Arens, square miles. 












©. : : + 7,861,330 
2. British Empire : : - 4677432 
3. Unita States - 2 + 3,603,844 
4. Brazil - : - : - 3,100,104 
5. Ortomn i 2 2 : - 1,812,048 
G. Chinese Empire - 2 : - 1.207,099 
7. Mexico = - é _ : - 1,030,442 
8. Persia : - - = 648,090 
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Memonanpua hy Cuptain Broprnrn, A.D.C, on the Neraut Any, dated Caleuttn, 
: ‘ Gth March 1873, 


The time I bnve Intely spent Nepnul has been vo short dint Tam unable to give a very 
detailed aceount of all conneeted wi » but so little is at present known of th 
inilitery reanurves of Nepaul, dint the information I was able to acquire eoncerning them nay 
bo of sume interest, My visit to Nepaul comprised a shooting excursion in the Terai, accom 
panying Sir dung Bubaloor's camp, aud 0 short visit to Katmandoo, during which 1 visited Putun 
and Harignon, the next Ivo largest towns in the Voll 

‘The Nepaulese Army consists of about 13,000 Infontry, d y-nine regiments, 
and abont 2,000 Artilerymen, ‘There are about 150 mounted men, armed with sword and lance, 
























ided into twer 








there are ne Cavalry. : : 
: convista of Ghourkhns, with the exception of some Sikbs among the Artillery, 


uu there is of these hater I did not ascertain, ‘The Niwars do not farnish w 
single Aghting wan, ‘The men ave kept with the colours for three years, at the end of which time 
they are went back to their homes but. continue linbly for service when enlled upon, Whit number 
these reser Sir Jung Bubadoor told me he could place the 
reserves in the ficld with a month's notice, but, considering thal there are no telegraphs, posts, or 
good roads, and (he mounts nature of the country, it would, I fancy, take lor 

Nearly the wholv ar ie kept in the valley of Nepaul, which is portioned into three divisi 
commands, Katinandoo, Patin, nnd Burignon. No forco is kept permunently in the ‘Terai. 
T eaw altog. rds of 10,009 men paraded at these ploces, forming twenty-two or twenty 
thive regiments of Infantry and a force of Artillery. he largest force in at Katmandoo itsell, 
where, on ong oceasion, I eaw between 7,000 and 8,000 men, and whout GO guns on parade. ‘The 
Infantry are armed with the Enfield rifle nnd bayonet, made in the Katmandoo workshops, but. the 
locks are bad and liable (o get easily out of order, and the arms themselves badly kepl. A. certain 
¢ gous on, first at n close distance, with old smooth-bores, by recruits, ani 
ig gallery 360 yards long. Over that distance I doubt if 
Jey would make good 


but beyond th 
The whole an 








































amount of target pru 
afterwards with the Enficld, in a shootit 
there is any practice, nor do I think, from their appearance, that the 
shooting. 

On the occasion abave mentioned the troops did not manauvre, and I believe that they possess 
ho knowledge of working in brigades or divisions, but ore fairly up in battalion drill, All words 
of command are given in English, and on one occasion I saw some recruits al ekirn 
which was emacily done. Drill of tome kind was being duily performed. Every reg’ 
number of coolies, mostly Niwars, attached to it for transport purposes, &c., who are regularly kept 
on the strength of the ar 

The full dress of the Infantry is red, but they have 
butcher's blue, which is very serviceable. 

Every man and coolie carries the national knife, with wh they are very expert. Whilst 
marching in the Terai we had about 5,000 men, ealdiers, and cootiea with us, who were all well 
hutted within two hours of a 5 incamp. 

Thad no opportuni Hof the Artillery; the guns I saw on parade were smooth= 
bore brass field pices of the old English patiern, aud of different sizee from three to cightcen- 
pounders. Only abont cight or ten of then were horsed. When independent firing was ordered, 
they were quickly servi, ‘The mon are dicased in datk Ulue. 

Whilst. nt Katmandoo 1 visited the Cannon Foun Small Arm Factory, and Workshops, alvo 
the Artillery Magazine, and three Small Avm Magazine, In the Artillery Magnzine there were 
nhout eighty field gunw, not ineluding the guns I suw on parade, of vorious culibres, from six to 
eighteen pounders, and twenty of (h rs, one or twoof whieh were of large size. All were 
of brass and smooth-bore. There were also two umall riled guna, which I was not able to inepect 
closely, 1] believe these were turned out more aa an experiment than for service. ‘here were 
also a large quantity of iron cylinders strengthened with iron hoops (I cannot call them guns), 
weighing aboul 24 Ibe, large enough to throw a3 Ib, shot, which are kept for mountain warfire ; 
become dieabled after three shots, but are easily carried by one mun, and could Le taken on 
ground where our mountain batteries could not gos they are, however, rudy nnd barbarous weapons, 
and could only be of use against an enemy armed with amooth bore muxkets. 

The Cannon Foundry ia a very smull one, and its prody e power extremely limited, 
guns which were being turned out were bruxs sinooth-bore There is but one small steam-en, 
employed. In the'Small Arn Factory, cop-makine machiues, supplied by Messrs. Charles Lancaster 
were in (ull work, Enfleld rifles were being made, but there was no machinery, and all the boring 
was done by hand ; the productive power iy therefore elow and limited ; the out-turn was gaid to 
be 300 rifles a month, but S much duubt if it is 60 much. The rifles, when Gnished ure neat, and 
well tured ont to louk al, but the locks ave weok sud bad. 

AML the curpenter's work is particularly god, und is done by Niwura, but all thu higher class of 
work is done by Hindustani, 

J also saw very neutly turned out apecimens of breech-loading riffcs, including copies of the 
Sharp, Martini, Mortini-Menry, Chassepot, Snider, and Westley-Richurd rifles, but 1 believe the 
want of machinery to make proper cartridges ie af preseut an insuperable obstacle to their adeption 
for the army, though this need not be the ease with the Weatley-Itichards, ‘fhe smatl-arm 
ammonition ie made out of the rulley, at come place Lo the westward, wobably Ghoorkha. ‘The 
































so on every+day working dreas of a kind of 






























































the middle of the city, one abouts 
1. They contained mostly amooth-bi 
housand stand, about a quarter heing Aint 
oussds of Hritish manufacture, ssid to have been looted 
nd imngine they must be kept in 


mile to the westward, and one by the Artillery Mag 
muskets, of which must have seon upwards of th 
and steel. Amongut them wore severn! 
at Lucknow in 1857. [saw very fow 
another magazine which I did not visit. 

Though the command of the army devolves ex afficin on Sie Jung Nauadoor, and there is little 
doubt that he wonld assume command in the Meld, hie brother Ri wodeep Singh is nominally 
Commander-in Chief, nnd all the high commands in the army are held by Sir Jung Daladoor's 
nearest relations, In sevoral reziments {here are boys of ten anil fourteen years of age holding 
command a3 Colonels und Captains, and the professional knowledge of the officers generally iy not 
worth commenting on, 

The Iargo number of elephants, uptenrds of six hundeed in number, belonging to the State 
should not be overlooked af a means of transport, They ave all kept iv the Tvrai, and much 
allention is pnid to their condition, and with them a force of 2,000 nen could easily make a forced 
march of seventy or eighty miles in (venty-fowr houra, 

Kaunandoo is not fortitied ; the old town hol a containing wall, which it has outgrown, nor did 
T see nny fortifled pf Nepwil. An oll fort, oul of repair, and not garriaoned, exists at 
Seeengurry, on the road from Seyowlie to Kalmandco, at the top of a very steep uscent of 1,800 
feet. ‘The rond, though good in parts, 1s quite impracticable for any but mountain batteries, 




























‘Totat Anstnactof Amounts of Tributes or Contributions from Native States in India. 















Roo A P £ a ad. 

T. Rajpootaua - - - - 15,868,005 4 0 of 158,400 0 0 
TL, Central India - : + 5,87,635 1410 or 58,763 0 0 
IIT. States in Bombay Presidency - - 82598 1 3 or 82,599 0 0 
IV. ‘States in South of India - * - 11,04,540 610 or 110,454 0 0 
3 in Lower Provinces of Bengal - 1,04,623 3 5 or 10462 0 0 

ships in Punjaub — - - - 2,860,087 9 0 or 28,008 0 0 

VIL. Chiefhips in Central Provinces - +  1,95,236 0 0 or 13,583 0 0 
Ciraud Fotat - = Rs. 46,2611 0 0 or £162,511 0 0 


The following extract from “ Annals of Indian Adminiguation,” corrected up to recent date 


may be interesting aud useful :— 
Since the conquest of the Panjab by Lord Dalhousie in 1849, and of Pegu in 1852, the 


pountaries of the British Empire of India, excluding Aden and the Straits Settlements, have been 
the Suliman range, the Karakorum and the waterehed of tho Ilimelayss on the north, except al 
Nepaul and Bhootav; the sea on the west and south; end o junglo line, marked by no natural 
features, stretching from the Yowa range irregulerly in 4 sonth-easterly direction through Burma 
to the tenth parallel of Intitude, Roughly, British India may be said 10 be included within 
Tatitude 8° and 37° N, and longitude G6? 44’ and 99° JO’ E., involvi 11,260 miles of external 
bouadary. From Tennsserim by the Himalayas to Cape Monee in Sindh, the inland frontier is 
4,680 miles, while the coasé line from the Straits Settlements to Kurrachee is 6,580. Tho length 
of India from the Indus to Cape Comorio, on the Meridian of 75°, is 1,900 miley. ‘The extreme 
Drendth is 1,800 miley, on the parallel of 28% The whole Peninsula contains an srea of about 
1,877,698 square miles, and s population of 241,000,000, It is thus thirteen times the size of 
Greut Britain and Ivel: und contains ten times the population. Contrasted with the colonial 
possessions of Great Britain, the dependency of India stands thus :— 




















‘Square Bliles, Population. 

Indian - - : . = - - + 241,000,000 
Falkland Isles - : . - : a < 662 
Natal - i : = = 7 : = 193,103 
Cape of Good Hope - : 5 : : : oe 
Su. Helena - - : - - . . a 
Gold Const - - - - - - - oe 
Sierra Leone - 7 = cs + 7 | 
Gambia : : 7 : : . : 


North America - 
Straits Settlements + 





Ceylon ‘ 4 . : 
Mauritius : . - - - . : 
Labuan - : - - . . “s Z 
Hong Kong - - - - + ~ ae bays 
Austrolia - . - A : “ ie z 1 rf 6 
Bermudas : : - : 2 . igao0ir Osis 


WNonduras- : - rs 


Weat Indice 
Gulans 





Contrasied 


Square Miles. 
12,583 
76,000 


Uf 
15 


other empires of great (erritorial extent and population, if we except CI 


Tadia still maintains its pre-eminence in Loth combined :— 


India 
China 
Russia with Turkestan 
Netherlands Indie 
Turkey 
United States - 
Mexico 
Brazi) 

Persin 


Square milee. 


1,577,698 
1,297,999 
7,731,641 
445,411 
1,612,048 
1,486,917 
1,030,442 
7,677,800 
648,000 


Population. 


$34,197 
148,026 
15,462 
139,602 
bina, 


Population. 


241,000,000 
367,000,000 
93,000,000 
18,000,000 
35,000,000 
31,445,089 
8,000,000 
3,100,000 
4,500,000 


British India, uon-feudatory and feudatory, is slightly less in aren alone than the extent of all 





Europe without Iu 
189,175,968, 


Britain, with the exception of the small territories held by Portugat and France. 


, Which is 1,696,117 squara miles, but the population of Europe is only 
‘The whole Penineula of India and large portion of Burma is governed by Great 


Ty the Isst 


cenaus of 1668, the whole population of the French possessions was 229,000 souls, and thoir 


superficial extent 49,000 hectaros, or 122,500 acres 


Locality. 





Population. 





‘Name. Synare Mites. 
if 
French :— 
Chenternagore - - | Oo the Hooghly =~ - : - 39,670 
Karical - - + | Coramandel Coast - . - - 
Pondichery - - +] Dito - - : - - 1913 ualr 
Yanton  - = = | O isn Conat BAAS 
Mahe : - - | Malabar Coast & - - - 
Portuguese: — 
Goa- + = | Weeterm Cost = ee 1,086 308,788 
Damaon - - - Cae Const - - 
Diu - - - =| Bonth Coast of Kanywar 7 Het known. 44,808 


The detailed survey of the aren and populali 





the 153 Feudatory States be assumed to be correct :— 





of the ten Provinces of non-feudatory India, 
according to the latest returns, yiclde the following general results for all India showing s total 
area of 1,577,698 square miles, and a population of 241,000,000, if the Parliamentary roturue for 


























ee Government Capital. Population. 
The Tep Proviners. 2 

ata \ Grnd | Grand 

Ve , L 1. . 

| ayes ot een » Toth. | Tore Totel: 
1861 of India in Council ( Calcutta - 1,877,608 | 374 i 241,000,000 

7 
1 Madras - . - | 1689 | Goremorin Council, with | Madron - vo. | 30 | 91,250,000 
« Legislature, : | 
4. Bombay and Sindh - | 1662 Ditto : + | Bombay - | 131,298; 19 | 14,000,000 
3. Beogal or Lowers Pro | 1653 Livutepent Gorernor,with | Calcatta - | 245,499 56 66,750,000 
vinces, 1 Legitlatare. | i 
4. North-western Provinces | 1833. Licutenont Governor - | Allabalad | 88,687 | $6 | 31,800,000 
3. Punjab sf fi i} bine ‘ . + | Tabore ~| 101,820: 39 {19,000,000 
6. =! | Chet Commissioner +) Lucknow. | 34,060! 12 | 19,000,000 
rr 7 1 Ditto. % le 8,350,000 
K - Dita - - od 2,500,000 
% - ‘Two Commissioners under © Gomrawist. : 
| Resident of Hyderbad. tee | & | 3,880,000 
lo { 

















The following figures show tho area and population of the p 


Brat 





or Countries. 


“Populetion 


Square | population. | to Square 








‘ipal States of Asi 


Ca 






























fel by Europeans — | 
India - . - | 1,577,698 | 241,000,000] 152 | Calcutta - - + | 1,000,000 
: 94,454 | 2,096,777 9 Calambo - + 45,000 
3 1,095 | 282,831 460 | Singapore - 00 
- Sat 10000 | tao, | Labuan - 3 : 
- 29 125,504 | 4,322° | Moug-Kong 
: 08 auani7 | "455 | Port Louls + 
‘Turkistan and Siberle - + | 5,768,700 24,000,000 * 
Netherlands fndia 17,952,803 
2,639,300 
1,2) 49 

































8,000, 
254,000 
929,000 
od 
+ | 400,000 | 4,000,000 i? 6am 
+} 1ev.000 50,000 _ 4,000 
=} aGv,000 | 6,000,000. . our 
- | 950,00 | 11,800,000 =| 400,000 
. 140,900 6,000,000 . 
+ 1,297,999 | 967,699,907 ‘ 
+. 156,608 ; 35,000,000 : 
i 1 
+1 648,000 | 4,100,000 
“ribet ~ : - + | 1,000,000 | 3,000,000 
Eastern Turkistan - | g0n,0n0 | — 1,200,000 
Arabia « : : = 1,200,000 | 8,000,000 
Turkey (in Asia) : | ‘550,000 | 16,000,000 






* Chiefly ia towns. 

England thus rules a population of 241 millions in Asia, Russia of 24 millions, Holland of 18 millions, 
Spain of 2} millions, Portugal of 1} millions, and France of 34 millions, England directly rules, 
independently of the number whom she indirectly icfuences, five times more of the population of 
Asia than the other Give Powers af Evropo together. 








wt 
April 1869. 





APPENDIX VI. 





Mn. Ronent Micuerc’s Avstracrs of Reaanns of Russtan Pose. 


The “ Exchange Gazette” 16th April 1969 considered that the ecssion of the Khurum valley 
demanded of the Amit of Afghanistan at the Umballa meeting on the 27th March 1869 wonld 
practically open the road to Cabul, and advised the Amir to take into consideration that this 
veoald bind him 40 an allionce with England. who was purelnsing it with money and arms merely 
in order to prevent hia becoming the friend of Russia, If the Amir gave an evasive anewer to 
the demand it must have been beeause he had this in mind, and knew that if ho receded to the 
request of the Governor-General he would be dieabled from choosing between the Russian and 
ix leanings at any future time, 
wos much atruck by the generosity cf the English Government, which, it said, 
was noted for its parsimony, in giving the Amir at Umbntla so much money and such a large 
quantity of arms, Phe olyect of the Umballa durhnr wns evidently to dazzle the Amir and to impress 
. rilliancy of the Governor-General’s court, and give him an exaggerated idea of tho 
wealth and power of 7 ting the magnificent presents and the endeavours 
to persuade him that Englund had an army at her command four times larger than that of Russia, 
that England atone could be his support, and that Rossia was his eworn enemy, the Amir was 
not iinpresse, nnd the desired effect and vesult were not attained by Lord Mayo. 

Commenting on the change of opi Englund on the Ceutral Asian question the Vest (News) 
observed :— 

“When the movemeuts of Russia in Asin firat engnged the attention of England, and when 
Lard Palmerston, then at the head of the Government, pointed out the danger to be apprehended 
from them, the English public and pres seemed (o be quite indifferent. No one contemplated 
the possibility of a collision between England and Russin on the confines of India, Tord 
Palnerston's apprehensions were considered exaggerated, or completely without foundation, and 
in fact it was impossible to faresee that Russia would make such gigantic strides in so short 
ati 

“ The indifference of the British public continued even when the Russian advances began to 

engage great and universal attention ; the Evglish remained extremely indifferent to the efforte of 
Russin Co establich her eupremncy in Central Asia even ufter the fall of Samarcand. It was only 
when the Russians crossed to Juxartes thot the English began to be imprexsed with the gravity 
of the ease, But even then the tone of the English press was remarkable for its moderation, tho 
cause of this being Sir John (Lord) Lawrence, who advised a mutual unilerstanding rather than 
a war between England and Russia. Pointing out the services rendered to civilisation by the 
Russian conquests Sir John Lawrence influenced both the press and the Government. 
Lord Mayo, however, inaugurated a complete change of view. He entered into negotiations 
with the Awir of Afgbanistan, and did everything to serve him, His efforts seemed to be 
crowned with success, and the English papers indulging in joy at an imaginary triumph suddenly 
changed (heir tone. Nothing more was heard about couciliating Russia, 

“An alliance with Afghavistan was mooted which was to have hnd the effect of stopping tho 
victorions advance of the Ruysinus, and of compelling them to withdraw from the banks of tho 
Jaxartes, 























them with Uh 




































t the Britinh Govern- 
ppointed in their expectation of a triumph 
in over the Amir, England ngain sought to con- 

















in were identical in Central Asin. 
The rapprochement between the Bri id Russinn Governments was, indeed, a cause of 
to Turkey, but the coolness whieh bad exietod between them had necessarily 
been injurious to both, and in obedience to the inexorable Jaws of uature England and Russin oro 
bound to acknowledge that they must not slone hold fast their actual possessions in Central Asin, 
but aleo extend them.” 

In om article published Janunry 1869 in the “ Europeieki Vestnik,” the writer, in ullugion to the 
Regotintiony then guing on between the courts of SL James and St. Petersburg, observed that 
land would probably not Iry to Lind Russia to any conditions to the preservation of a status quo 
Central Ania. 


Speculating on the nature of the negotiations, the writer enid that they 
form of a propos 

















ad probably taken the 
and Kokand. With 
1 to the Inst two she had 
10 Shere Ali, because, as 
ug from the Russian aide, and it was necessary 
y the conquering tendencies of Tu: These upprehensions were, however, 
that the question of the exacu «l wuu on the fapis, 
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England muy tuke advantage of the decision of the Russian Government on thin point by 
expressing her pn to Feapeet the inviolnhility of Afghanietan, ant of even saying that she 
considers it w neutralized State, unk vermnent to make n similar declarn: 
tion with respect to Dokhors md Koki A negative anewer could not be returned, and on 
the affirmative would give loxt fi 
dlvance, An answer in the afficamtive ny 























v unnecessary ward in diy is prej to it, 
































It appears on the confession of Russian Ix that. the podivy of (he Russian ent ik Atatace 
a wavering pol oat study of the t 1 ¥ 
Furopeiski Veshi al Asia in donee eo it ws a policy '* Pune 1869, 
of taténement, and implied that the Russian Government was so undecided, and vant the werions 
nembers composing it differed sa atrougly in their views tid opinions, while they each aimed at 
hat there was vo ane there who coull even tell what was | uve of the negotin= 
ni] ane Runssia, . 
rd Inne 1969 chat in the then aspect ef political anime 
ons between Euzliwt nnd Rusain, With reference No. SHIT. 





to the Enstera question English etatesmen adhered to the pr With July 1869, 
tovermment : which were that it was better to 1 
an Empire to take their own 1 
interests ave not. affected she has no concern 

‘The “ Moscow Contemporary Chiro 
was {aking ax a demon 
a farce. 

Referring to on article in the “Times,” where the necessily of completely snbjugating 
Rokharians, Khivans, and even omanx was “recognised,” and tow! 

sought. “to reconcile the English public,” the “ Bxehunge Gazette” expressed on sean 
natonishinent that there should be any equivocation on the part of Rusia in the matter of ite 24 December 
projects and intentions, when the “Times” “approved ” and “ saw no danger to England in further '6%- 
ve measures.” Quoting an expression in the “Times,” to the effezt (hat Engtand was the 
only power which could possibly prevent Rugsin from making ull Central Asia her own, and which 
could place obstacles in the way of any further Russiun encroachments on Khiva, the “ Guzetio" 
signified iis astonishment at the statement, and doubted the fet, Abstract, No. XVI 
24th December 1869. 
he “ Moscow Cinzette" thought that the policy of Eogland in that year wns not one of masterly 
inactivity, but one of action against Russia. he “‘Limes” article of dhe Grh February hud 109 
much in it on the necessity for a clear understunding between the two countries, and anticipating 
the probability of attempts being made in the most ynor nnd eruelly plausihte 
excuses to obtain guarantees from Russia aud to involye Ru Atricate andl onerauy ooligations, No. 
‘The “ Moscow Gazette” observed that relations betweon Enyhind and Russia iu Central Asia did 
not and should not exist. tand, it said, was seeking to establish false rights aad to impoxe 
obligations morely to counteract Hu: interests. 

The “ Exchange Gazette” of the Sth Jan 1871, noticing that the * Times” did not express Ab 
any alorm at the Russian doings on the east coust of the Caspian, advised immediate aut open Dyn in- 
ry" would be long delayed. 
ou the subject of the negotiations with the Kashgar envoys in India, on Abstrart 
the neutralization scheme, the * Moscow Gazette” thonght it strange then England, in her bustling Yo Saat i 
solicitude to introduce the European system of balance of power among the Khinats, did not call 
upon Russin to enter into an engngement not to overstep tho Chinese wall, or to recognise the 
neutrality of Mongolin. 

AC this period all the Russian papers openty declared that tle cause of Engl 
conciliate Russia, or by various meane (o neutralize her power and influence, was the great anxiety 
uhe felt in Tndia on necount of the disuflection to English rule. the words of 
the “ Exchange Gazette,” which were ceboed ly all the papers, ou for anxier 
* Decnusa their pride, their greed, their ohjeot of onriching themeelves as quickly ax poxsibl 
“have engendered in the native population u deep disaffection to their rule aud hopes of deliv 
“ance from il. 

From the “ Golos” 3-L5th April 1870.“ For the greater security of theie dominion in India Abstmer 
the English propase to eonyert Aljghanisima into a neutral territory (of course under Bri 
© protection), whieh is to prevent any contest between British India and Russin, As for the rest 
“ they give uy carte blanche (o do what we like in Cel tank Asin nae 
approy fevring to the mission whieh is ours of being the civ 
A well-i pwledged that there wns a reat 
Sistency betwe Russian words and decds, but he was cunt lent chat war would not by declared iv Recent 
against Rusxin on account of Khisa or Bukhura, although he thought uit the papers anticipated} 

# collision of some kind, ‘e 

The © Turkestan recommending the strengthening of the Ruzsinn position on the (.** 
cast const of the Caspinn, said that no vegavd should be paid to what England would say or Persia 
would think, The Eu > case cross the Elindu-Kush, She is, moreover, more 


* v 


tciples which guide the Russi 
e events in the Enst and the disinteg 
tural court, So tong ax Englund’s comin 
n what takes place. 

haracterised the at 
‘ation, and the debate on C' 
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action, otherwise the advance of “ Mars saul Me 
‘Treating on Kashgai 
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ngtand This nation knows (hat 
caunspreha il power, ‘Dien et mon droit’ in the 
‘rout inctio of our rivals; it vexes us, it makes ux envious, England never eoes any of ber 
eats, never drawa back wxtep ‘This aniversal nation of shopkeepers has apread her colonic 
. sages the workd, aud now seeks te ¢: trade Toute to ‘Yarkand, where our intercets 
should alone predominate. Yet the bons exclamation that England is monopo! eing the 
© Yarkand market does not disturb the pence, What would be the effect of such words as Russia 
las monopolised the markets of Cabul and Herat ? " = a8 . : 
<change Gazette” had no Ini he opinions of the English papers. ‘The “ Time 
for instance, which is considered a fillh estate, while her correspondents are in 4 manner diplomatic 
agents, ie as constantly changing; its tone aud opinions, its conictions, sympathies, and antipnthies, 
Tt hud waid that a collision between England and Russia in Central Asia was inevitable, and it hnd 
cted itvelf by saying such a thing was not to be thought of. The “Times” announced 
 Gorchnkofs note (on the Black Sea question) had produced a great agitation in India, 
nt off into a pathetic tone, assuming next one of menacing prophesy. Its threats and 
ents were perfeetly iMogical. 
With reference to the Lonion conference and to Prince Gorchakof"s note on the Black Sen Treaty, 
the “ Golos " snid 5 
Although the signatory powers reserved to themeelves 8 perfect freedom in the consideration 
of the question at the conference, yet they had u inclination to make it n cause of open rupture, 
J they could not help conforming their views with the announcement made by Prince 
‘ol since Sir Andrew Buchanan had reported to his Government that the Emporor's 
in was irevoeable,” 
The “ Exchange Garetee" referring to the article in the Journal dle St, Pétersbourg of the 4-16th 
be views of the Russian Government with regard to Khiva were set forth, 
that if Russians chose to operate ia Central Asin they could do greater things than 
Khive, “A single disision of Russian troops could freely march from Teheran 
the hudus, and from thence through Turkestan, Mongolia, and Manehuria, and occupy 
a. ‘The Russinns were lad 10 receive England's acknowledgement of her inenpability 
d defending Khiva, But that very acknowledgement was an insult to Russia. ‘The 
au envoy by Lord Northbrook wne an insult to Russia, ond the English 
Khan of Khiva was expected to be taken 
“As a el ¢ rendered to Russia, which was also off a 
The * Gazette” does nat disguise the fact that the Russian proximily to the Hritish Possessions 
in Asin will be an enarmous advaninge 10 Russia, Englund has been Russia’s most bitter enemy, 
she haa always circulated reporte in E which have been damaging to Russia, When the 
Ewe powers ae cont doubtless prove to be the best friend of Russia and 
ing. ‘Then all in Asia that does not belong to England will be Russi 
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will give up 





nud tice cersd. 

The same Gazette was confitent that the difficult 

Temoved after the expects! expl 
beut a retreat after the newspaper attuck on Russia, h 
wins, 
‘The “ Moscow Gazelie” commenting on the * Times” articles, snid, © We know very well how 
thy English Governtacut manages to refer to the pressure of public opinion in justification of 
its proceedings. If Russia had resolutely dectined to enter into negotiations on the anbject of 
her proceedings in Central Asin, und if she hud found it necessary for some reason to adopt 
on «against Afghavistan ax well ax against Khiva, even then England would not have 
nade up her mind to go to war und all Ue ugitation would Inve subxided, leaving no traces, 
“ juscag the agitation subsided which hud been erented by the Polish campaign.” 

Sooing that Russia was determ inistress of her own alliirs England would have 
calinly returned to her own, and she will, perhaps, be more careful, a lille more reserved in her 
fittve velutions with Russia. ‘That the F h will take measures of precaution against Rut 
advances, and thal too, in a very a matter of errtuinty 
Vuriuns Russian papers at 





a raised by the Khivan question would be 
t, for the " ‘ 
l expressed itself in the most nasuaging 


























































to be intertos 
Thee E 
the banqus 
the British Guveroment gave Russia full liberty of 
of Centr Jt did not apprehend uny 
Hon the question of the negotiation with 
the natural disinglinngi 
had been once settled, as well as from the charne! 


fentral Asia, and that 


Gazette” observed, “ There 
~ will soon be no cover laid for Great Br 


“ Exchauge Guzette” observed 
aud cneourmgement to 
nin Parliutn 


























of the English policy Jor the last few years. 
xchange Gazette” said thut England's interference in the aflairs of n greut and independent 
Russia wes an insult to 8 nationality which ie not ensily forgotten, 
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The Afghone may one dny be tempted to invade the inviti 


and recover the Pi y rich country on the aouth 


av and Caxlmere, they will uever ace anything to covet on the north, 
Russia will never ally herself with Mahommedans to wnaich a country feom the hen! 
Chrietiuns, althongh she may lnve to remind Kugloud uf ler enguzenent and. 1 
urbing the tranquility of n neighbour wham she lins herself imposed upon Rarer 

ing to the dobute in the House of Commons on the Central Asian 

¥ wos not the iain psim, the obligutions in which i 

gland in always pureuing w course 

be aildvossing notes and retonetranees 
whore every 1 
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ton her aot 



























vhich leads to diplamatic campnigns, and she will 
ent, plyeing Russin 
questioning and eontrotling. 
Moscow Gazette" saw with satisfaction that Me, Gladvcane’s explonationn i 
dnd nssuuged the feelings of the public and had 
much more troubled by Russia's acquisi 
© necount of Ind 





jon needa 





Parlimnent 

ped the press, “The English are 

mothe markers of Central Asin than with feare on 
* but even on account of trie Englaud was not likely to wage war. 

"The 1 e Gazette” abserved that the: visiti Emperor of Germuny to Ruusia 

had very much influenced the leading Bri ame to the conclusion thnt only by 

extraordinary comb ue injured ot Germany disturbed, 

tev Khanat in Centrul Asin, 

a, and on the different lines 

nge Guaetie” abxervei, 



















by journal, wh 
1 of civcumstanees could Re 











iject_ of the change of Gove 
y of the Liberal and C i 
u short Lime ago :— 

+ Three yeura ago, when, 








consequence of a note written by Prince Garchakol, a conference 
estion of the B it organs were : 
posed to any violation of the ‘Trouty of 1856 by Russia, unl insisted ou adectaration 22h *# 
of war incase any altempl were made by Ru: rt the Black Sea into n Russian Jake. 
Me, Gladstone, however, paid no ke outbursts of his political opponents, 
knowing that they were merely traps laid to divert his programmo of action, The 
embarrassing conditions of the trenty were annulled, [not declare war against Russi, 

nod the Jovies were disappointed in their expectations, although they recompensed themeelvex 

by erying out against the cowardly conduct of the Whig Cabinet, ‘The Centrnl Asia question 

and the Khivan expedition served ax pretexts for attacks on the Goverament, e ‘Tories 
trumpeted forth the Russian designs of conquest, a contemplated invasion of India, and the 
hppronching contest between the two Colluxsi at the foot of the T ayas. ‘The expedition to 
Khiva was mnde out to be a frat attempt against the British dominions; the ‘Tories insisted 

that Russia entertnined a scheme for dep ig England of a profitable trade and of concentrating 

in her own hand. ‘These patriotic arguments obtained a auecess among Russophobists, and 
produced a certain eflect among commercial clusecs, but Gludstone's Governm: rising above 

war agninat Russia, aud its policy met with the approval of the 

wily be in a position to carry out their warlike views in conducting 

ir foreign policy. A lengthened period of peace has produced such Deneficinl effects that the 
English peaple cannot approve a policy of interierence in foreign affuira, and if Disraeli pursues 

nn opposite course the days of his rule will soon be numbered. Ii cannot, on the whole, be said 

that the Conservative party has shown moderation in the advantages it lus so far secured through 





waa held in London on the ¢ 








atrenuoudly 0 


































































‘This article ig written in au ironical tone, and implies throughout that, by a careful and 

3 and of public opinion in England, Russia is euabled to 

st advantageous policy with regard to England, and always to act opportunely. 

# to the letter of n Loudon correspondent of a German pnper, in which itis eluted that Exchange 
a great objection raised in India and in England, Garece,— 
ciety, and that danger iv apprehended from the APH '%*4 
nce in Afghanistan and in the adjacent petty states; the “ Exchange 

Gazeute ” of April 1874 expresses a disbelief in there stutements, bring of opinion that in India, as 

well as in England, th is full confidence in the establishment of the best of feclings between 


England and Huwsi a result of the recent matrimonial alliance. 
April 25, 1874. Ronent Micwete. 
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APPENDIX VII. . 





Cory of a Manomepas Prornecy, in which implicit faith ie placed by Mahoniednne in 
Indin. Received 21st May 1662. 





Travatation of the Inttor part of tho Purvictioss of Negatirut-TooLca-sttam, whose Mausoleum 


Cashmere. 


“When that King is dead and gone, in his house a fracture (rupture) will take place.” 
(ond) 

“The Clan of Sikhe will exercise over Mahomedans great tyranny and oppression, 
For forty years this tyrauny and herexy will remain.” 

« Atier this the whole empire of Hindoostan will be scized by the Nazarene.” (Christiane or 
English). 

“ For the epave of one hundred years, their sovercignty will reraain in Hindoostan.” 

“When in their timo, heresy and tyranny shall become general.” (ic. pass into usage). 














(Then) 
« For their assassination Shah Ghurbee (i.e. the King, of or (rom the West) ehall appear.” 
“ Between these two will bo fought desperate battles.” 
“ And without doubt, great numbere will be slain by then 
“ By the strength of the Cresccntaders’ sword (Hé-Zor-i 
West will be victori 





‘Teg-i-Jch-hud). The King of the 











(Then) 

© Withont doubt the followers of the Clan of Jesus (ic. the English) will bo broken, discomfited, 
and dispersed.” 

“Then for forty years the Moslem power sholl be trinmphnnt and supreme.” 

“ Alter this period Anti-Christ shall be born in Ispahan.” 

“Thear what Tam going to say about the destruction of the followers of Anti-Christ.” 

“ For this purpore Jesns and the last of the Apostles, Mellvc, will uppear.” 

* {twas the vear 570 of the Hegira when I snid and predicted this, und all this will happen 
the year of the Hegira 1280,* when Shah Ghurbee (4c. the Western King) and the Nagarem 
(4c. English) will meet and fight, All this heeaine known to Shah Neeahmat-toolah by inspiration. 
‘That which he has faretold will certainly (without doubt) come to pass.” 

(Translated by J. Fred, Hogson, Lieut. and Passed Interpreter, ILM. Dengal Army.) 


























* Acconting to Mr. Janes Prinsep’s tables, A.U1. 1280, will commence‘on the 18th of June 1863, and contequer 
if the predictions are then to be fullilled their fulitincut will have to be calculated frou June-July 1862, 
The alleged aathor of this prophecy, named Neeah-Motoollah Shah, wos alxa the ff vations countnentarics 
r ‘ 
















on Mabe works, inchuting PUelieve the Koran, J have hea works the prop 
in the anly part of them T have av yet evn, 
The printed cops of the prophecy was published at Delhi at the press of Synd Jumeel-oodalecn and ite exten 









cirulation us effected by 


being slipped in as a roux native newspapers publ 
Yat how thany mouths oF y 


y presioux to the wi impossible to suy. Mut if the printer ia alive, 
avd can be found, inforination on this subject might be drawn feoo him. 

_The aceomplishiment of that part of the prophecy which predicts the Mownfall of the Sikls would seem to have 
given very considerable weight to the Inticr part of the prophees which concernx ua Englixb. The house of Timor 
no donbt lod @ ood deal to eng (0 the printing and cireulation of the prophecy, und theaugh the influence of the lute 
Kinge of Dethi it must have found itx way inte Affgonistan und Persia, ad the Furruchuhed Nawely (Suffussarl 
Mocsin Khan no doubt carried a copy with bim to Mevea, ‘This propheey, in the hands of able men (Mahammednitr) 
































well versed in intrigue, is likely to do wn immense icf in Dritish India, ‘The Cresceatade, which is 
eld one ae a bea’ is of iheif sulhicient 1 account for the prenent 
thot Meeen from rebel chiefs to the raithsint 
iH siden these letters. xeditions papera hav 





ofar matured that the 2eth of 
ion ot Kumaul for blootehed 
juetion in the 80 





current, 










isxsexination by Ay 

ho meats improbable, 

tC nuch will be the case, but ] should not be surprised if it was, ved ax the poisoning ayrtem will be 
1 10 come, carcful supervision of fond becomes weceuiry. 

‘he sulphate of copper is @ favourite poison in the Delli Ils by causing vieteut purging and von 




























tomeshat like cholera, ond as Delbi in the Inead quatters of the prevent movement, it in probable that]. 
ot it i » the working of the prophecy, the 
ind, that the looder ( he 





ie Crescent and the dows 


ee overcome us hy fir we 
 religio 


and Slat: Gbur by foul menus or assaxsination, 





jeader, is to accompl 
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Avornen Vension of Neestmut-Toova-Suags Prepicrioys, 





ue, L say, a King will be bora, 

name will be Shah Teymoor ; 
Vis heir und successor will be Merran Shah; 
On his death Boo-Saced will be King. 
After him, again, Omar Sheik will rule, 
Who will be sueceeded by Baher Shah on the throne of Cabul, 
At Delhi Sekandar (Puttin) will be King, 
Who will be succeeded by Ibraheem Shah, 
And troubles will arige in his reign, 
‘hen Hoomnyoon Shah will be King ; 
Sher Shah (Patan) will drive him from Dehli. 
Me (Hoomayoon) will take refuge wt the Court of Pervis; 
‘rhe King of Peraia will receive him kindly. 
Hoomayoon will return from Persia, slay Sher Shah, 
And reanme the government of Hindoostan, 
Lloomayoon will be succeeded by Shah-Jehan-Geer, 
On whove death Shah Jehan will be King ; 
Who will be succeeded by his eon Allum Geer, 
Jn whoxe reign people will suffer, and his rule upset. 
May be water aud bread will not be procuruble, 

Mankind will be in great tribulation, 
And fire like the plant (Moshteree) will raiu on earth, 
‘Truth will ceaso, lalachood and deceit will increase, 
Is will become enemies and doubts will arise. 
He (Allum Geer) will rule more (han 30 years and loge than 40, 
‘Till the birth of his younger non, 
Who will make a noiso in the world, 
And oppress the nations (obscure). 
Hie death will be decreed by heavan, 
And Shah Moozum will be his successor ; 
‘Tranquillity will follow his reign, 
He will encourage learning and be merciful op his people. 
In thia manner will he rule for some years, 
And finally become small dic, snd another be boro (obscure), 
Who will be the means of restoring order in the world. 
Grtef will leave the world and contentment reign. 
‘This will continue for 21 years. 
On hig death his great (handsome) son will appear, 
Nadir will come from Peraia and sit on the throne, 
‘And his eword will perpetrate the Dethi massacre. 
On his death there will be dissension in his house, 
The Seiks will then conquer the Mahomedat 
For 40 years this evil will continue, 
Alter this the Ch na will take the whole of India. 
Their rule (reigu) will Inst 100 years; 
But open injustice ond evil deeds take placo during their rule. 
Tho Western King will appear to slay them. 
Between them a grent battle will be fought, 
And without donbt very many will be killed. 
The Western King will conquer with the “ earnest” 

Sword, (N.B. The word joked may mean “ sword of religious war.) 

Without doubt the followers of Jesus will be defeated. 
Tslam will then have the upper hand in Endia for 40 years. 
‘Alter thia  Dejal ” will appenr in Ispahan, 
To drive him away listen to what I say. 
Jesus wilt come and Mehdi, and the end of time will be at land. 
‘This pootic prophecy was written in the year 570 Heejrn. 
And will come to pase in the year 1280 Heejra. 
Theae things were revealed to Namut-Allle, 
And they will eurcly come to pass on men. 
(‘Lruo translation.) 




















HL. Moone, Capt. 
Simla, 20h June 1862. Persian Interpreter to His Excellency the Commanier-iu: 
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Lerren from Mecea circulated throughout Inpta, 28th May 1862. 





In the name of God the merciful, &c, &e. Letter of advice or admonition from the Prophi 
whoun prayers, &e, &e. 

This isa letter of advlee Nom the Prophet, O Mussulmane listen to it with the ears of attention 
he atrong in the faith with steadfast heart e, and bind on the ehield of action that the Almight 
God may have merey on you, And J, the slave Sheik Saleh, the eon of Sheik Achmed, « ecrvat 
in the Haraim (‘Kemple) of the accepted Prophet, was rending the holy Koro, on the evening o: 
Friday at midnight, uo one was near me, when the Prophet Sallim appesred and sat on the right 
side and apoke thus :—"O, Sheik Saleb, do you know anything about my disciples or not?" We 
were engaged in this sorrowful discourse when suddenly from above cn “0, Mohamed 
* Salliim, make known to your thoughtless followers that between this Friday and the next, 70,000 

faithless men are dead, and owing to their sing ere captives under the wrath and displeneure af 
God. becaune ther give not what is duc to their fathers, mothers, and spiritual teachers, and 
© follow not the precept of respect ; they are conetantly uccusing and nbusing, and have recourse 
* €o falee witnesses, anil play at cards, eh and dice, ond pnee th time in evil deeds 5 they shaw 
“ no inclination for prayer, fasting, and ehorily ; they are usurors, Dibbers, und fornicate 
ne-drinkers and publicans and associate with thieves, and know not the right frone 
'k Saleb, before this two letters of alvice were sent, bat they pnid no 
nd in the presence af th 
Heavy on your fulluw 
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* they aid the wi 
“the wrong. Oh, SI 
nto them, nor did they act upon them, ‘Therefore Iw 
who said, ‘Oh, Mahomed Sallam, the sin cf inditler 
ey follow the precepts of (he Koran, and having tuken bribes distress the minds of 
era and drink wine; they abuse uml falsely accuse men, and uppene 
avelves ux wellewinhert, und cause themselves to be honoured among men (by deceit). und 
¢ forgotten God and (he Prophet have become blasphemers. neither do they pray or fast, 
++ nor do they fear the wrath of God; therefore will [ bring an wfBiction agninst them.’ ‘Then 
Nebre Sullim aid, #0, merciful and forgiving Lord, by thy merey there is protection in 
«© this Jife and after death sulvation, ‘Chy slaves are weuk und helpless, and call themselves iny 
+ Cdliaeiples, show me aud look not upon them with anger, 1 admonish and scnil 
letters of advieo, that having heard they may fear and take the straight road and be far 
* + removed from evil deeds, and having repented of their sins become pure thay they m 
© the faith and enter Paradixe, O Lord, so may iC be fe. Le is, known from (ruutworthy books 
an aa hae the holy Prophet went towards Hell, and what shonld he see but men and 
e ike dvied woot, and Tlell was evowded, but the women were more 
+ mumerons than the men” ‘Then the Prophet Sulliim, being moved to tours, askod Gal viel why 
* the women were more numerous then the 4 Gabriel replied, * Women ful and full 
+ of tricks, aud with long tongues oppose (eonfeont) they oppose their orders and 
+ know not the unity of Gol, but the contrary, and t he same (filse doctrine), neither 
k the marriage contmoet, and baving 
ch them nat to others; for these reayona many women are 
\s y will their number exceed that of the men. And in 120: 
+ Hejrn) « fhinine was vent; many people perisbed thereby, In 1206 cholera appeared iu 
* certain cities, Jv 1250 sudden deathe occurred. In 1240, for the second time, a great dearthe 
follow one another, In 1279 (IL) 
ction.” And the Prophet Salim asked 






















the people; they are u 
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‘ir lord 


























“* ovenrted und many perished, Tn this 
y human beings and demons will come to des 
1,‘ Hlow often wilt (hon descend fram heaven upon earth” Gabriel replied, (1 will 
“* come five tim The firse T will take wway all blessings. The second I will take uway all 
“e ghame, ‘The ¢hird Twill take away all love and affection Crom the hearts of men. ‘The fourté 
v* Twill ke nway all taste for food and drink. ‘The fifth time Twill tske all learning from the 
© “learned ; and after this, in the last day, Ecmam Melidee will appear and with him men (¥),® anil 
yy come will slay the men.’ O, Sheik Saleb, tell my people to practice 
» good devds, to feur the end and repent, for (now) the door of repentance is open, but once it ta 
“closed repentance and good deeds will be of no avail. The world ix a tunsitory one, waste uot 
~ your dear lives needleysly anit xpend not your daye in eintul deeds ; and having heard this letter 
* of advice x the poor and the mendicants, and to the orphans and thove in need give the 
“ means of livelihood ; leave them not in want, but aid the brothers in the faith for the work of 
© God that [Me may befviend and assist you, Read this letter of advice publicly for three days in 
“ every pluce in order (hut the sia of carelvaness may be removed from your hearts, and being thus 
* directed you may gel into the right puth won the fourth day send it rom city tv city, from 
to village that every Mussulmen, both man end woinan, 
* anny be enlightened.” After this. he said. my eyes were opened. By God! thie is all trw, and 
whoever will copy this and will vend it from country to country and from city to city will dvink the 
up cf “ coweur.” Sheik Solel said, if he hss concocted this letter of ndvice himself may his 
face be blackened before the world t us senve nigo. 













































country to country, and from villn 
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‘This letter of admonition (advice or warning) was Lranslated from the Arabic into Persian and 

into Hindee, in order that all might understand. If anyone doubts thin then he is » 

(infidel), the Tord deliver us from such, Give concord, O Lord Almighty, to all Musaul- 

», men. and women, Amen, O God of all! The end of this lotter of advice, printed at the 

Mohowedao press, in the city of Bombay, by desire of Mymen Soomer Patel, Hajee Soliman, and 
Moosa Kasim on the fonrth of the month of Ramzan 1278,° on Thursday, 

(Troe translation.) 
(Signed) H. Moore, Captai 
Simlah, 26th May 1862. Persian Interpreter to H.E. the Commander-in-Chief in Ladia. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 





Anga and Porucatton of the TuntesTan Province, from Marerrany collected and 
published by the Sraristicat ComsrTree of TunkEstan, 1872. 


‘Che Russian province of Turkestan embraces 300,000 equare miles, and bas @ population of 
above (inclusive of troops). ; 
Tho area and population of each of the three divisions of the province are shown as fallows:— 








Area, Population, 
Square Miles, 
Somirechensk region - ; is = 143,220 
Syr-Daria ditto : : - + 181,629 
Zarafshon district =~ : : - 11,046 
‘The density of the population varios very much in the dillerent party of the province ; thu, 








the Semirechensk region, there are on an averuge 4 inhabitants to cach wquare mile, and in the 
Syr-Darin region 4°5, whilst in tho Zarafshan district. there are 41 inhabitants to the square mile, 
The average proportion of inhabitants to each square inile of the area of the entire yn 
tnken at 4,380, + 

‘The proportion varics considembly in the different districts of tho Semirecheusk and Syr- 
regions, as showa in the following table,—- 











Semirechensh Region. 
Taayk-Kul district, = : . 2°57) inhabitants per square mile, 
Kopal - . - . 8 


Syr-Daria Region, * 


Jizakh district : . < 2-4 inhab 
Kurama diatrict (With Tnshkend) — - 214 





wnts per square mile. 
” ” ” 

The density of the population and the prosperity of the people in the Zorafshan district are 
commensurate with the fertility of the Zarnfshan valloy, 

‘The nowads from 77 per cout. of the bulk of the entire population of the p 
over the whole of tho Sumirechensk region and over the four northern di 
region. 

The sottled inhabitants of the Ser 
addition of a small nayber of Chinese 





Vinee; they range 
sof the SyreDurin 











chensk rugion ave nlmust exclusively Ru 
grants, of Surty, and of Tartars, 


The Russian residents in the province number about 90,000 individuals, exclusive of the m 
forces. 


inns, with the 











The most numerous raco in the province are the Kirgl 
thexe compose about two-thirds of the entire poy 
After them come the Sarts, who are a cross bet 





their kin’ the Kara-Ki 





tion, 

n the ‘Loork, Uzbegs, and Tadjiks ; 
number over 125,000. They ore chiefly town residents und tradespeople, ‘The ‘Tadjikw and 
Galelia (Tudjiks of the hills) are a race of Traninn desert, the real aborigines of the count 
they ure nboro 70,000 in number. ‘The Uzbeze, about 55,000, ave moxily a settled people. 
Neasides these (hero are in the province about 3,530 Turcomans, an indefinite number of ‘Tartare, 
lovally enlled Nagai, scattered throughout the province, und, in the towns, w cet 
Versisns, Jews, Hindoos, and others, 

Rassian settlers wre constantly i 
that the authorities have hare! 
ure estublished every year, 


















W proportion of 







creasing in mumbers in th 
eto apportion them 






Semi 





n, nid so rapidly 





i Janda ax they ar 





peacants, Beyond the Seinireckensk region, vouth-castwards, Russie agricaltural sett 
have not yet extouded, 


The population of ‘Trehkend (Asiatic aud Ru: 


eof Rus 
quarter there a 


jun qual 





ere), according to Ww censne diken io 












073 inhabitants, of wham.— 
orlox Ruwsinn saith, 


104 Protestants, ond. 
7H Catholics ; 
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Classificd according to nationnlitics, these arc,— 
1,289 Russians, 
318 Sarts. 
114 Kirghizes, 
110 Germnns, 
98 Tortara, 
10 Jows, 
14 Poles, &e. 
About 66 per cent. uf these are of ages beiween 20 and 40. 55 per cent, are military and civil 
officers, ‘The number of dwolling-houses and buildings in the Russinn quarter ia 468, 
‘The population of the Asiatic part of ‘Tushkend, or of ‘Tashkend Proper, ix 76,002, inode up of — 
Sorts (74,800). 
Tartars (about 600). 
Kirghizea (over 250). 
Jews (over 200), 
Hindoos (about 600). 
The oumber of dwellings is 1,326, Courts and 
The number of shops in the great bazanr is 3,330. 








ia 345, Megjids 255, Medresschs (ecbools). 





The following iteme of revenue of the Russian province of Turkestan, for the year 1870, are 
borrowed trom the Cash Account of (he ‘Turkestan ‘Treasury — 


a, Various imposts,— R. Cop. 
For right of trade - - : : . - - 48,568 76 
Excise on wines and brandy - - . : = 203,626 35} 

ww tobacco - . - - - : - 40979 
Customs dues - . . - : : - 88 214 
Stamps - - . . : - - = 14,885 16 
Chancery charges, &e. = - : - . - 2,020 98 
Fines, &¢. - - - - - . : - 438 62 
Accidental receipts - : - - - - - 115,489 46 
Return for various outtays - - - - - - 14,726 19 

8. From Stato propertics,— 

From working of mines, &. - : - - - 159 79% 








404470 523 





2, Credited to Ministry of Enterior. 











Post and telegraph charges = : = < - 42,024 253 
3. Credited to Ministry of Justice. 
Under various hends - - : é = - 447 
4. Credited to Ministry for War. 
a. From various departments of the military eervice - - 19,581 26} 
8. From aale of stores, &c. . - - . - : 3,218 47 
c. Various assessments and accidental receipts - - . - 1,698,547 72 
‘Transfer from the Zerafshon region in aid of the Tresgary - . 14,399 314 
Credited to Ministrica of State Apanages and of Imperial Control - 88 65 
Total amount of Revenue . . Roubles 2,382,777 224¢ 


For the year 1672, the estimate of revenue from iraposta and taxes is about Roubles 1,337,463, 
made up thue,— 


‘ 
: R. 
1. From nomads, at the rate of R. 2. 75 on every tent (209,776 teula) - ~—-576,864 
2. Land taxes ({anap and herndj) * . : - + 402,497 
3. Zeket from Agintics  - 7 : ° a - . 240,278 


4. Charges, at 25 copecks on cach, of 105,048 tents of nomads of Semire~ 
chensk region, in lieu of tribute in kind ; at 75 copecka on 104728 


nomad tents, and 8,864 acttlements, in the Syr-Darian region == 156,456 
5. Poll tax from 570 artificers, clerks, and petty tradera in Semirechensk, 
at R. 2, 40 - : - - : : - 1,368 





Roublea 1,977,463 


‘This is an increase of TR. 70,000 on the income from the anme source in the yeae 187], attri- 
Dutable to charges on 7,000 moro (ents and dyvellings than last year, and to a higher rato of land- 
tax imposed on tho settled population of the Syr-Darian region. 





Rooset Mienen.. 

* In the “Twkeslan Gaaette,” from which this is taken, the total is erroneously given as KR. 2,407,003, 50. 
—$$—$ 

15643. x 


Tus Morbut 
Battery. 
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APPENDIX IX. 


A private Memonanpust on ADEN, written by the late Vicenoy or Inpsa on board 
the * Foroze,” in December 1868. 





Having, in company with Lord Napier, made x pretty close inspection of the peninsula of 

« We rachel Aden om the &th of December -Aem* Tam anxious to give you my impression as 
1e6z, and spent the whole of that nnd the follow. 10 the present slate of this important position. 
ing day in walking aver the fortifications of Aden. Immediately on landing we visited the Mole Bat- 
Lonl Mayo was presented with an aires. on ery, an open stonework, low, anil eaid to be unable 
of Aden to resial any fire from chips, 

Testing nye we continued our voyage We then went on to the Itas Morbut Fort. It ia 
to Boinbay.—0.T.D. near the Resideney, and is euppored to command a 
portion of the entrance to the harbour, ‘This fort ix constructed on defective principles. Tt is 
coromanded by a rocky kuab called the Fingsinff Redoubt, which, though now ecarped, is supposed 
to be so dangerous that orders haye been given to take all stone that is wanted from thence in the 
hope of levelling it allogether, It is very uncertain whether it would stand the concussion of 
its own guns, much less that of any artillery suited (0 cope with on armour-plated ship. ‘The 
casemates ore ro hot that no European soldier could live in it in summer, The live shells would 
have to bo placed between the men’s beds; and a 9-inch shell fired fram an enemy's ship would 
knock the whole thing to pieces, 

The stone battery at Steamer Point, which is armed with 110-pound Arinstrongs, is avo of 
very doubtfal strength ; in fnet, I do not believe that there is a single stone fort on the Peninsula 
from which with safety could be fired a 9-inch rifled gun, 

‘Tho entrance to the harbour at Steamer Point ia about 6,500 yards wide, with deep water close 
up to the opposite Arabian shore, and consequently a vessel could run up out of the fire of any 
battery which could be constructed at Aden, Little Aden, on the other side of the harbour, ia w 
position of grent importance, It is like the Poninauln of Aden itself,—a rocky basaltic hill, It 
would be moat formidable were it to fall into any hauds but our own. Negotiations are at 
present on foot for immedintely nequiring possession of this point, and Sir KE. Russell anticipates 
that they will soon be brought to a successful close. The Areb chief, who is the nominal owner 
of it, ja willing to sell it, nnd the price has been already ngreed upon ; but the Sultan of Lahej and 

another Chief are supposed to have a certain Tien 

upon it, and the Shaikh who is the principal owner 

eannot properly dispose of it until the clnims of the 

Pr ahatete claim anal : ie Goveroent Af otbers are discharged. Sir E. Russell, however, 

(Volitien!).—O-T.D, Hopes that in an very few weeks this matter will be 
entinfactorily nettled.* 

There is al present an enormous rtore of coul accumulate! by the Peninaular and Oriental 
Company. I believe this quantily to be greatly in excess of what is usual in consequence of the 
unexpected close of the Abyasinian war. 

In the evening we visited the Isthinus position and saw the large tanks placed within our 
Aeferce wall which are just finished to receive the new supply of water. ‘This ie to be brought 
from Sheikh Othman, a distance of six miles, inn conduit made of bricks and cement. J under 
stand the supply from this eunrce will probubly be considerable, I fenr, however, that the water 
is very brackish, and it is supposed that ay the source is more largely drawn upon its quality will 
hot improve. The water supply of Aden lms beeome a very serious question. ‘The population, 

il nnd militury, has now yisen to upwards of 30,000 souls, nnd the vole means by which really 
mweel water can be eupplied is hy condensers, which cau only produce n limited qnantity, and are 
worked at a very grent coat owing to the high price af coal. 

The Turka long ago constructed in the hille nem the contomment splendid tanke, which we have 
rettored, for catching ull the rain water that falls; but riin comes xo seldom in these Intitudes 
that if is not to be depended upon; and though the inuks have been resteved ‘for some faw years, 
they have never yet been completely filled. They are ut present empty, but a good heavy shower 

* When we Aden the natives spreat Would replenish them ina very few hours.* ‘The 
pee A story allowarce to the (eops is three gallons per man 

Hugs great ‘ ‘ Sper ‘ 
per day. ‘This would be sufficient if it were quite 


soon alter our di paruire heavy i 
fell utter un intestepniio of three yea goo, 1 of it will et tines be composed 
0. } 


the 





























ctorily acted, The 
» completed on 2nd April 
wltan of Lake} bas w 


























































cooking ov dviwking. Tam at hopes, however, that a project w 
will have the effect of bringing to the peninsuta un ample supply of 

In is soid that at a distance of 30 1 ot a ploce called Zuida, there exi: 
spring of excellent qualay, Tt hay never yet been visited by u 





Wt 


hes been already bronght by the Chief of Lahej to Iota, which is not more than Lf miles from 
whore the Sheikh Othman eupply commences, The Sultan of Lahej, who receives Re. 12,000 
a year from us, in, in addition lo receive 1,200 a year more aa hia share of the profile of the Sheikh 
Othman water, Goncral Ruseell says that the Sultan of Tahej ix perfectly willing (0 muke a 
further arrangement about thia spring, and though there are many poiuts upon which we are not 
fally informed, both as to the quantity and the quality of the water, and ns to the poymenis that 
would have to be made to some of the other Chiefs, I think (hat the difficulties can be easily 
surmounted, and that for a small annopl payment and on outiny on works of 70,0901 or 80,000/, 
an arnple supply of fresh water could possibly he brought 10 Aden, uml, being rained into a. large 
pond or tank by steam power, cool be di dover the whole peninwula uy gravitation. 
A quantily of ivon pipes used in the Abyssinian Expedition, some of wi ‘ 
could easily be mada available for this purpoze, Captain Mockler, the ‘Third Assistant. here, has 
acen and lasted this In water near Holn, but it is net yet known whut quantity this spring 
would allord. Tviv hoped howover thut Lefore January all theae pointa will be settled, and that 
fy will be found that a work of comparatively small magnitude would supply the whole of the 
peninsula, With euch un incrensing commercial population there would be no diffienlty in ra 
funds for this object, and the whole 1 



























L to be done without imposing nny permanent 
charge upon the revenue of Indin. Our officer« complain very much of the excessive cost of 
water, aud say that in some instances they pay ns ‘ns 50 rupees a month for thy quautity above 
their allowance which they are abliged to tke for the ordinary purp 

‘The demand on the part of the shipping must eventually Le very Inrze, nn 
ious arrangements the support of the Aden lroops, which will have to 1 
the cost of the police of the peniasula, and of several much wanted works of iniprovement 
e bencht of dhe eivil population, conld, if supplemented by n small pal tux, be before 









Teonsider that by 



















k, however, thal it is most desirable that Adi wid remain a free port, Our object is 
to atiract thither the trade of the neighbouring seas, and to give such facilities for eonling and 
watering ships that no rival establishinent could be created by any other Power except at enormous 
ancrifice and expense. 

On the 9th December we inspectxt the works in the neighbourhood of the eantonment, We 
role up the high promontory of Rus Marshag, overlooking Fisherman's Bay, where the lighthouse 
is placed. ‘fhere ure no militnry works on this height, and the bay which lies immediately under- 
neath is supposed to be the wenk part of the Aden position, ns there is a broad strand on which 
troops could Innd, and a pathway over a rocky ridge leading into the cantonment which is used 
daily by tho fishermen. ‘This pathway could be easily ascended hy an invading force. It could, 
however, be searped without much dilficulty. We then descended and rode nlong the causeway 
which conncots the island of Secra with the peninsula and up to the circular fort on the top of the 
elif, This work is perfectly useless. Tt is only a target for an enemy's ship. It is known (0 be 
unable to stand the fire of its own 56-pounders, and if it was thought desirable ta arm the position 
with heavy gune, the first set of a wise engineer would be to level the work and place the guna 
on a platform upou a solid rock. A smnll battery hns lately been constructed nt the end of the 
causeway and at the foot of the ascent to the summit of Seem. It is unarmed, but it is admitted 
by the angincers to be placed in the only position in which its guns would be perfectly useless for 
defending the entrance to the bay and the front of the contonmont. Its guus must all point 
straight out to vex. ‘This work ix nso supposed to be in a most inscenre state, as its foundation 
facing tho een ia constrncted of dry masonry, without any mortar ex cement, It will probsbly 
ectule ita own fate by crumbling into the sen at the first storm. : 

We visited the hospital and barracks, which are excellent. ‘The dormitories for the European 
troops aro all on the upper story, and seem to be co structed on the inost approved priaciples. 
A lavge niry vernndah rans around cach building, wud everything 18 lo be done to make 
the men comfortable and healthy. Th ters for the mayried men are alyo very yoo, 

I observed with great pleasure that. up in the town of 
Aden. As we drove in this morning we saw long lit ly and donkeys coming in from 
the desert loaded with Mrewood, a few rough vegetables, and other things, This oaly requires to 
be deseloped to ereate in a very few years o regular supply of muny of the necessaries of life. 
The conclusions I have come to with regard to Aden aro shortly the 
So inwenre are rome of the fortifications le- 1. That the mititary defences may be considered 

























































ie afruid 10 fire the ag non-existent ns against un uttnck from armour: 
guns. guns went from Eng- : 
Find cannot he mounted on account of theit weight, plated ships or woodon veasels currying heavy guns. 
aud are f teach. ‘The Enginversof 2, ‘That, except na nguinst nntive tyibes, or land 


forees nnsupplied with 
poves aud helps it to crumble away fortress ut all, 

3. Thot the cheapest and most effective mode of delence would be by iron-plated monitors 

. carrying the 1 st artillery that can be constructed, 

4.11 is belioved that ino monitors are aoe with some very large guns placed on sand batteries 
stationed at Aden,—O.T. B. or on Moncrieff gun-carciages:t 

4. That as a very large development of trade, and consequent increase of (he population is 
tion of tke water supply must be immediately faced, and means taken to 
wants of the population of 40,000 people. 


‘ivge tery, it ig not a 









certain to occur, the qu 
procure at once a qu 








ity suflicient for th 





© Thic was done some months aftersards, siz, 5. That the position of Little Aden ought to be 
in April 1e¢9.—0. T. B. ncqaired with ns little delay as possible.* 

6. That provision will have to he mnie at no distant time for locuting a targe labouring popttls= 
tion on the Isthmus outside the military defences, 

7. Vhat a rail natcrials for which are almost on the spot. should be made from the ennton: 
iment ond isthmus position to Steamer Point. This would vender the defence of Aden possible hy 
a comparatively emall number of troops. 

6. That ax the Suez Canal - Promises to be completed so eoon, and it is impossible to estimate 
tho effvet it, will have in bringing inrge numbers of trading stenmera and of armed European 
vessela to these waters, there is no time for delay. If Aden is to be maintained at all, an adequate 
defence and a certain supply of water ought to be provided at*onee. It wight, however, be 
sufficient for the present to conaider only the defences uf Steamer Point, the stores of conl, ant 
the defence of the entrance to the harbour, as it would be caty to cut off that porlion of the 
position from the remainder of the Peninsula. There would thus be no inducement to o hostile 
power to attack the cantonment and the Jethmus position, which, without the coal depots ond the 
harbour, have no commercial or pélitical importance, 

9. Complaints are constantly being mado of the want of a supply of vegrtables sufficient for 
health. ‘The Aden troops arv now suffering severely from scurvy, said to be caused by the want 
of vegetable diet, Every exertion should be made to induce the Arabs to cullivate, and they ave 
alrvady beginning to do so to some extent at Hota, 

Gir Rawnrd Ra-sell, who xeoms a very ablo and energetic officer, and Captain Goodfollow, his 
agyietent, a man of great experience and a first rate Arabic scholar, appanred to regret very much 
that the visits to tho chiefs on the coast, which used to be performed by him in company with 
Sir W. Coghlan and others, have been diecominued. Since the Indiun Navy has been abolishal 
there are no means of conveyance for this purpose, It is mid that tho chicfa are beginning to 
think that they are noglected, and stories are industriously circulated among (hem of our intention 
to shandon Aden altogether. 

This is pat of the same question that we discunsed at the Indin Office o few days before { Jef, 
apd 1 sincerely hope thet in avy arrangement that may be mado with regard to maritime affaira in 
the Gulf and the Arnbian waters, that proyialon will be mado to enable our resident at Aden and 
bis assimante to return to those frieudly visita to the chiefs on the const which have always been 


productive of 90 much good. 
Yodia Ufice, 5th November 1873. 














(Signed) Maro, 





Tedia (True copies.) 


Office, 
80th April 1874. 0. T. B. 





